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PBEFACE BY HR. HENRY CLEWS 

Baring my active bueoiefla liie there have lived and died 
thousands of good American citizens who have served their 
country well and lived lives that might well serve as models 
for generations. Among them Alphonso Taft deserves a 
most honorable place, and T am sincerely glad that a history 
of his life has been written bv one who as a student and an 
author has demonstrated his fitness to perfonn the pleasant 
duty of recording in this lKV)k incidents and historical facts 
pertaining to so distinguished a man as Judge Taft. Like 
many great men of the last generation, Judge Taft was Iwrn 
on a farm and worked his way through college, thus pmving 
that he had a desire for higher edtication and the grit to 
obtain it by his own efforts; and his distinguished sons, 
Charles P., William H., Henry W., and Horace D., inher- 
ited from him the qualities which have made them such 
"'uccessful men. Judge Taft was an able lawyer and a just 
judge. His name was a synonym for honesty and fair 
detling. Mr. Leonard is to be thanked for placing before 
the publie a reooid of the life and aetivities of Judge Taft, 
and I predict that this book will have the laige eireulation 
it deserves, as it contains so much that is most inteirastiiig as 
well as instructive. 




Niw Tou, April 10, 198a 
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Alpbonso Taft was the only Anuricaii Statesman who 
held two Cabinet positions and two first class foreign mis- 
sions. This fact alone would entitle him to first rank among 
tbe great men of bis conntrv. He plaved a big part in the 
affairs of his city, State and Nation. And from the b^in- 
ning to the end he played it ably, modestly, and well. From 
soon after his arrival iu Cincinnati be took an active and 
useful part in the municipal and civic affaira of tbe city and 
he early snd easily went te the front at a learned and sno- 
cesefnl lawyer. As a practitioner he was oonspionons, not 
only for his sncoees at the bar bat also for his generous and 
kind treatment of those who had the advantage of his ser- 
vices. Rich clients paid him well, bnt the less wealthy paid 
lightly, or not at all. 

When he was well advanced in life he remarked one day: 
" I xeaUy never made any money praetioing law; I main* 
tained my family and educated my children; that was all. 
Whatever I have aocnmulated is mainly the result of the 
increase in value of the property I bought on Fourth street 
early after I came to Cincinnati." But it was as a jurist 
that those who knew him best prized him most highly. 

On one occasion when Judge William H. Taft afterwards 
President of tbe United States, had been on the bench but a 
little while I happened to go into his courtroom with an 
old lawyer friend of Judge Taft, a very able man, and one 
competent to speak on such matters. Tbe young Judge was 
rendering an oral de^'ision. My companion soon became 
deeply interested and turned to me with, " Listen to that " — 
" Now just listen, will you ? " The case was ono growing 
out of tbe infringement on the label on a catsup bottle. The 
defendant had produced a label of the same color but with 
entirely different wording. The Judge went on to analyze 
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the caso, cite authorities, and explain the differences. Ad 
he finished the old lawyer said with great earnestness, That 
young man haa the jiidieial temperameiit» and the power of 
analysis and dear presentation of his father to an extent 
that 18 amazing/* and he went on, "Alphonao Taft waa 
natnrallj and hj education one of the greatest of judges. 
Hia friends regretted that he did not head for the U. S. 
, Supreme Court instead of entering active politics. When 
he was made Attorney G^eral of the United States, we 
hoped that General Grant would find a place for him on the 
hench of the Nation's highest trihunaL But no availahle 
vacancy seemed to occur.'* 

When the old Whig party went to pieoee he readily grasped 
the necessity for a new organization to succoed it and he 
believed that the slavery question offered the basis and rally- 
ing cry for the new party. Never a radical be seized up<ni 
the various phases of the anti-slaveiy issues that appealed 
most effectively to the common sense, sympathy) and intui- 
tive justice of the people. As a delegate to tlio first National 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia, he was earnest, ac- 
tive, and useful. It was lie, with his friend Thomas Spooner 
of Cincinnati, that designated the keynote orator on that 
epoch-making occasion. 

His selection as Secretary of War and his advancement 
to tlie position of Attorney General of the rnited States 
were made on merit and with little of the political inlluenee 
that fre<piently c^nitrols such opportunities. The same can 
be said of his appointment to the Court of Austria Hungary, 
and of his promotion to the Court of the Czar. Returning 
from abroad he lived quietly in Cincinnati until the last few 
years of his life, which he spent in ('alifornia. 

Judge Taft was a large man, large in body as well as in 
mind. He bad to a wonderful degree the kindness, genial- 
ity, and laudable qualities which so often go with large men. 
He waa one you would know with affectionate regard in life 
and about whom you would deli(^t to write after he bad 
passed away. 

This ia a carefully and conservatively told atoiy of the 
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life work of a most active, useful and able man. It is the 
story of one who seoored a fine education through his own 
efforts, and vose to distinotioii bj means of his own amHtion, 
indnstxy and integrity. It is a story to inspire young men 
to nobler efforts and to make them take greater pride in the 
men of the past and be more hopeful, more ambitions, and 
more determined for their own futures. We m told that 
now more than at any prenous period, our young men are 
anxious to read of the careen of successful men, especially 
of those who have achieved success by their own efforts. 
Such readers will be pleased, entertained and inspired hy 
studying the life of Alphonso Taf t» 

LEWIS A. LEONAKD 

May 1, 1920 
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CHAPTER I 



An Intbbmtivo Pebiod — Turn Tafts Oo to Vbbmoitt-* 
Aif H0N80 Taft's ScaooL Days — ^In Collegb — ^Iiroi- 

DBNT8 OF AND CoSTS OF A CoLLSGS C0US8S. 

A life spanning the time of Alphonso Taft's career covered 
the most interesting and progressive era in the world^s his- 
toiy. G«n. Washington had been dead but ten years when 
he was born and the doings of the revolutionary period were 
household topics in his boyhood days. The federal consti- 
tution was in its experimental period during his student life 
and he was ten years old when George III died. He wit- 
nessed the development of farm utensils from the plow with 
a wooden mold-board that he followed in that rich Vermont 
soil to the splendid steam machinery of the modem farm. 
He saw slavery abolished in eveiy part of the world, his own 
state of Vermont being the first in America to do it, and he 
beheld the principles of a Republican goveniment established 
in his own country. He saw the development of the steam 
engine, the railroad, steam navigation, the electric telegraph, 
the telephone) the invention of matches, the cotton gin, the 
sewing machine and the thoiisanda of other artic les that con- 
tribute to the comfort and convenience of mankind. 

No period in th» world's history is comparable to it unless 
it be that era around the sixteenth century that gave man- 
kind Christopher Cohmilms with the discovery of America, 
the Reformation, Sir Isaac >»owton, Galilet), Copernicus, 
and tlic uthers who hplpe<l to light the world as it emerged 
from the dark ages. Even the gleam thnAvii upon the human 
pathway at that time was a invn- gliiimier compared with 
the effulgence shed during the century just closed. The 
world made greater progress during the nineteenth century 
than it did from the days of Abraham to the estiiblishment 
of the American Kepubiic. 

It is of one who lived a life of active, useful, and intel- 
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lectual iiulustrv, covering most of this period, that these 
pages are written. 

Alphouso Taft, teacher, lawyer, statesman, and succeBsful 
worker in civic affairs, was bom Not. 5, 1810, on a farm 
in East Townshend, Windhain Comity, Vermont, seventeen 
miles from Brattleboro. He was the third generation of 
Tafts who had lived on that fertile and attractive spot. 

When Aaron Taf t» his grandfather, determined to better 
the condition of his family and himself bj moving from 
Uxbridge, Mass., to the new State of Vermont, he showed 
the Taft discrimination in selecting the best land to be found. 
That had been a family tmit At Mendon, generaticms 
before, the Tafts occupied the finest farms in the town, and 
at Uxbridge the same rule had been followed. 

When Aaron Taft had made up his mind to move to Ver- 
mont, he also determined to settle on a fertile place. His 
theory was that it costs no more to cultivate good land than 
poor while the rotiirii< are so much greater. Therefore, in 
the fall after he had determined to move to Vermont, he 
made trips to various sections and looked carefully, as well 
as critically, for Aaron Taft was a competent farmer and 
knew soil as well as conditions likely to make a good home 
and a prolitable farm. 

The arrangements for the trip were perfected in the fall 
so that the journey could l>e made as soon as the winter 
weather put the roads in a condition desirable for such travel. 
Even the sto{)ping places were designated and the time to be 
taken between each was detinitely marked out. These were 
davs when oxen were the reliable draft animals. Five ox 
teams drew a large and a small sled, carrying the implements 
and household etfects, while Aaron Taft and the family with 
some light articles traveled in a covered sled that years after- 
wards would have been deseribeil as a prairie schooner on 
runners. Thus the cavalcade marched on, except Peter R.. 
the fourteen-year-old son, who walked the entire distance and 
drove the cow. This was no slight achievement. A walk 
of eighty miles throng the snows of a typical New England 
winter was something to remember, to say nothing of driving 
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the cow. And though Mr. Peter R. Taft lived to be an 
elderly man and tilled many honorable positions, it is said 
that he related no incident of his life with as much pride 
and pleasure as the account of the walk from Uxbridge, 
Mass., to Windham County, Vermont. And Peter made no 
complaint except that if it had not been for the rest of the 
procession he and the cow could have made the distance in 
much less time. The snow at the time was six feet deep in 
Southern Vermont. 

Arriving at their destination, the spot that has ever since 
been known as Taft's Hill was covered with snow that glis- 
tened in a beautiful midday sun. All were delighted, but 
the <nen could not draw the loads up the hilL However, 
welcoming neighbors came to the reecue and fifteen yoke of 
oxen were med in making the last half mile of the journey. 

The hoy's mother was very anxious ahout him, especially 
during the first part of the trip. She insisted that he sit 
on the back seat and lead the cow. But this arrangement 
did not meet the approval of either Peter or the animal as 
was shown by several ineffectual efforts to put it into 
operation. 

Aaxon Taft had bought the farm of Peter Hazeltiney con- 
taining cme hundred acres with improvements. It was a 
good farm — an unusually good farm — ^and it ou^t to have 
been, for Aaron Taft paid him five hundred and sizfy-seveu 
dollars for it. This transaction represented a large payment 
by Mr. Taft. Next to air and water, land was the most 
plentiful article considered. Aaron Taft had looked over 
the available properties and bought tliis farm on the 23rd of 
December, 1796, and returned to Uxbridge in time for the 
removal of his family at the first opportunity during the 
winter. They reached their new home early in February. 
In 1769 Aaron Taft had married Rhoda Rawson and for 
years had been a leading citizen of Uxbridge, having held 
the position of town clerk for many years. 

There was quite a movement of settlers of Soutffem Massa- 
chusetts to the rich lands of Vermont about this time, and 
the Tafts caught the fever. Aaron Taft had been a college 
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student and in all respects a cultivated man and soon be- 
came a useful citizen of Windham Countv. He lived UDtil 
1808. The farm had been well cultivated under his cuv 
and had yielded well for the family. 

Peter Kawpon Taft, a vip<»rous young-Ftcr. prow up and 
came into posscf^sion of Taft Hill, a much finer farm when 
he took it than when Peter Ha/.eltino pold it to his father 
some ten years before. He had attended the district school 
and had the assistance of a highly educated father, and he 
was a great reader and had become Kpiipped as? a well-in- 
formed man. He taught schwl, and was made county pur- 
veyor and magistrate, and while yet a young man tilled the 
most important Town and County otiiccs. Later he was 
chosen Probate Judge and Judge of the Windham County 
Court, and in 1833-34 he represented Townshend in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. While occupying many of these positions 
he oontinaed to act as Justice of the Peace, making tlM 
record of twenty-two yem ts a jnstiee. 

He married Sylvia Howard, the daughter of Henry How- 
ard, whose father had bought the farm adjoining Taft'e Hill 
and had bnilt the first frame house in the town. The How^ 
ard property had by this union become incorporated into 
the Taft Hill farm. Thus Peter Bawson Taft liiFod the life 
of a busy praetical country gentleman, beloved by his family 
and respected, admired and honored by hia neighbors. 
Later in life he removed to Cincinnati to join his son, 
Alphonso, who had become a prominent citiaen of that city. 

Alphonso Taft, only son of Peter H. Taft and Sylvia 
Howard Taft, was bom in Townshend, Vermont. He in- 
herited the strong points of the Tafts, the Kawsons and the 
Howards, whose blood mingled in his veins. From a child 
he was large of frame, vigorous of intellect and unusually 
ambitious. As a boy he did chores on the farm and about 
the house, but did them with a determination that farming 
was not to be his lifework. He was a good student and 
encouraged as well as aided by his father he soon passed 
through the district school. 

After a session at the academy, he tau^t the school at 
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West Townehend, saving every cent he could for the expmib 
of the ooUege education he had in mind. In many other 
ways he wae able to earn money, especially by helping his 
father as a survcfyor. During the jean 1827-28 he attended 
Amherst for three or four sessions. He made the trip from 
Brattleboro to North Had ley by boat, wliicli could be done 
inesqBensively, and walke<l from North Hadiey, ten miles 
aeross to Amherst. Alphonso was a powerful lad as well as 
a great walker, and thought nothing of these ten-mile tramps 
across country, going to and returning from Amherst This 
institution, then only three or four years a college, did not 
quite measure up to Alphonsr/^^ idea <>f the institution he 
would attend after preparation for his collegiate course. He 
had Yale in his mind from the l>eginning, and in ih\^ ho was 
encouraged by his father. By his work of tutoring and his 
teaching in the village high school, he found himself ready 
to enter Vale in 1820. 

The President of Yale University spoke of Alphonso Taft 
as a gentleman of lilieral attainments, of estiinal)]<> char- 
aoter, and distingiiielied in literature and science. And an- 
other who knew him wrll mentioned him " A man of high 
principle, rugged honesty and sterling integrity, and withal 
a strong and able man." These characteristics of the man 
were indicated hv every act and inij)ulse of the boy. He 
passed through college in a most creditable manner, gradu- 
ating third in his class. 

While in college Alphonso Taft took a deep interest in 
societv activities, an<l was one of the first members of Skull 
and Bones. He was also a member of Brothers in Unity, 
and of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The catalogue of the graduating year of Mr. Taft is inter- 
esting. There were ninetj-tfaree members of his class in the 
senior year. Refverend Jeremiah Day was President of the 
College, Professor Benjamin 8illiman was Professor of 
Chemistry, Professor James L. Kingsley was Professor of 
Latin, Professor Denison Olmstead was Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, and Professor Theodore D. 
Wools^ was Professor of die Greek Language and Litera- 
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ture. The undergraduates in the Academic Department 
numbered 354. There were in addition forty-nine theo- 
logical students and thirty-one law students. The curricu- 
lum for the senior class was as follows: 

I. Blair's Rhetoric. 

Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind. 
Brown^s Philosophy of the Mind. 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
Greek and Latin. 

II. Paley** Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christiaai^. 
Greek and Latin. 

in. Say's Political Eoonomj. 

The following oomment is well worth reading at this time: 
''The object of the system of instmetioii to the under- 
graduates in the coU^ is not to give a parHaH edneation, 
consisting of a few branches only; nor, on the other hand, 
to give a ntperfieial education, containing a little of almost 
evnything; umt to finish the detaib of either a professional 
or practical education; but to commence a (haraugh oooxse, 
and to cany it as far as the time of the students residence 
here will allow. 

''It Is intended to maintain sudi a proportion between 
the different branches of literature and science^ as to form 
a proper symmetry and balance of character. In laying the 
foundation of a tliorouirh education, it is necessary that all 
the important faculties be brought into exercise. When cer* 
tain mental endowments receive a much hi^rher culture than 
others, there is a distortion in the intellectual character. 
The powers of the mind are not developed in their fairest 
proportions by studying languages alone, or mathematics 
akm^ or natural or political science alone. The object in 
the proper collegiate department is not to teach that which 
is peculiar to any one of the profemons but to lay the founda- 
tion which is common to them alL There are separate 
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schools of Medicine, Law and Theology, connected with the 
college, as well as in various parts of the country, which are 
open to all who are prepared to enter on professional studies. 
With these, the uuder-praduate course is not intended to 
interfere. It contains those subjects only which ought to 
be understood by every one who aims at a thorough educa- 
tion. The principles of science and literature are the com- 
mon foundation of all high intcllcctnal attainments. They 
give that discipline and elevation of the mind which are the 
best preparation for the study of a profession, or of the 
operations which are peculiar to the higher mercantile, man- 
nf acttiring or agricnltnral establieliinents/' 

A comparison of the cost of education in 1833 with that 
at the present time is interesting. 

The annual charges in the treasurer's bill are: 



For inatroction $38.00 

For rent of chamber in college from 6 to 12 dollars, 

average 0.00 

For ordinary- repairs and contingoioiee 2.40 

For general damages, sweeping, etc, about 8.80 

For wood for recitation rooms, about 1.80 



$49.00 

Besides this the student may be charged for damages done 
by himself, and a snudl sum for printing catalogues and 

other occasional expenses. 

Board is famished in commons by the Steward at cost, 
about $1.60 per week, or $64.00 a year, not including vaca- 
tions. It varies, however, with the price of provisions. 
Wood is procured by the Corporation and distributed to 
those students who apply for it, at cost and charges. 

The students provide for themselves be<3 and bedding, 
furniture for their rooms, candles, books, stationery and 
washing. There are also, in the several classes, taxes of 
a small amount for the fuel in the recitation rooms, cata- 
logues, etc If books and furniture are sold when the stu- 
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dent has no further necessity for them, the expense incurred 
by their use will not be great 

The following may be considered as a near estimate of 
the necessary expenses, without including apparel, pocket 
money, traveling and board in vaeatioiiB: 



Trauarei^a bill u above $49 $49 

Board in oommona, 40 weeks from 60 to 70 

Fuel and Ug^ " 8 16 

Use of boohi and stationery 5 16 

Use of fnmiturey bed and bedding 6 15 

Washing " 8 " 18 

Taxes in the daases, etc " 5 " 7 



Total $140 to $190 



The following admonition is interesting: 

" With r^rd to apparel, and what is called the pocket- 
money, no general estimate can be made. These are the ar- 
tides in which the expenses of the individuals differ most; 
and in which some are unwarrantably extravagant. There 
is nothing by which the character and scholarship of the 
students of this college is more endangered than by a free 
indulgence in the use of money. Great caution with regard 
to this is a requisite on the part of the parents. What is 
more than sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses will 
expose tlie student to numerous temptations; and will not 
contribute either to his respectability or happiness.*' 
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TjEACiiiNO AT Ellington — Rum aiid Tobacco Contbbts 
— Tutors and Prepabes for the Law — Looks Over 
THE West and Decides to Settle in Cincinnati. 

At the time of yoiinc Taft's graduation from Yale, Judge 
Hall, head of the High School at Ellington, Conn., found 
himeelf in need of a teacher, and made his wants known to 
the college. 

Alphonso Taft was recommended for the phuo, and after 
some correspondence with Judge Hall was engaged. He 
returned to his home in Vermont to make such advantagrous 
use of his time as was possible till the opening of the Elling- 
ton School in the fall. He taught summer term in the acad- 
emy, tutored some boys preparing for college and helped his 
father on the farm, as well as with some jobs of surveying. 
Altogether he enjoyed a busy and profitable summer and 
had accumulated a tidy little sum when he was ready to go 
to Ellington. But this money was not to go for traveling 
expenses. He had other plans in mind. It was only about 
eighty miles^ the roads were good, the Boenery fine and the 
trip would he pleasant aa well aa eoonomical and he made 
the journey on foot, the fixat of several made in the same 
way over this route. Ellington was a quaint village located 
in the northeastern part of Tolland Township, some fifteen 
milea from Hartford. He was well impressed on reaching 
the place. The Hi|^ School, an Academy, and Judge Hall's 
house, were spacious and well-appearing buildings. He 
found Judge HaU a typical New En^^d schoolmaster of 
that day. He was competent, positive and punctual, and 
expe< ted the same of all those around him. 

Ellington was a town that stood out in contrast with most 
parts of Tolland County and the young teacher couldn't help 
being deeply interested in the discussions that rent the com- 
munity. Previously the section had been entirely a rye 
growing and gin making one^ but sentiment adverse to gin 
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malting had put the rve and gin iiidiL^trv into disrepute, 
and tobacco was takinfr tlie place of rve as a staple crop. 
The friends of rye and gin arguetl that t^)bacco no more 
sustaine<l life than the old products, but as the soil and 
climate were adapted to the production of fine tobacco the 
fri(Mids of the weed won. The discussions were at the point 
of greatest interest when the yo\ing teacher reached Judge 
Hall's school, and were kept up with more or less intensity 
during his residence there. He took little or no jiart in the 
argnmeDts, but was always interested. He became ideuti* 
fied with the Ijeeam, and soon was one of the most interested 
and entertaining of the members. And so passed pleasantly 
and profitably his first year at Ellington. Judge Hall was 
pleased with the work of the young man and invited him 
back for another year. As there was nothing better in view 
he acc^ted and arranged to continue his work at Ellington. 
At the close of the school he walked back to Townshend and 
put in another summer much as he had done the previous 
one. And when his work at Ellington was completed and 
he had made arrangements for other activities he walked 
back to Townshend, making four times he had traversed this 
route on foot, and he insisted that the trip was never a 
harilship. 

Though earnestly iirce<l to return to Ellington he decided 
not to do so because he had other plans in mind. He had 
determined to study law, and after his admission to the bar 
to go west and practice. With this in view he returne*! to 
Yale College as a tutor, and while so engaged entered the 
law pchof)l. He graduated from the Yale Law School in 
18:}8 and was admitfcnl to the Connecticut bar at Xew 
Haven. Though frugal and thrifty, young Taft was in no 
sense parsimonious. While at law school he l>ecame inter- 
este<l in an unusually bright and promising l>oy, St. John 
Etheredge. The father of this U)\ suddenly lost his fortune 
and St. John was about to be taken from school. At this 
stage his friend Taft came to the n'scue and }>uid the college 
expenses for the renuiinder of the time and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the young man graduate at the head of the 
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eUus. It was the purpoM of Mr. Taft to iMOciate young 
8t J<^ with him as a law partner when he had become 
settled as a practitioner, bnt onfortunatelj the boy died soon 
after leaving college. He i»assed awaj at the Taft home in 
Townshendy Vt 

Having rounded up his affairs and with a sum of money 
on hand which he bdieved would be sufficient to cany him 
to the time when his earnings could be relied upon, he deter- 
mined to make a trip West and select his future home. But 
first he went back to Townshend to spend the summer, or a 
part of it, and to talk over future plans. Much of this talk 
about the future was with Miss Fannie Phelps, who was the 
daughter of Charles Phelps of Townshend, one of the most 
prominent lawyers of Windham Oounty. 

He had been strongly urged to settle in Zanesville, O. 
This was a promising city and there was believoil to be a 
good opening for a lawyer. But his own inclination was 
towards Cincinnati, the sprightliest and most progressive 
city of the Central West. However, he would go West and 
carefully look over the situation for himself. On both his 
first and second visit be looked at a number of places that 
had been recommended, and on the second visit ho spent 
considerable time in Zanosville seeing the sights and con- 
sidering the matter of making this place his future home, 
and here ho was admitte<l to the Ohio bar. The main part 
of the old historical hotel which was the first in this section 
had been torn down some vears l)ofore, and workmen were 
taking away the remainder while he was there. This his- 
toric hostelry stood at what was then the corner of ^farket 
and 8e('ond streets, a short distance from the river. Visitors 
were told that Louis Philiipe, King of France, was once a 
guest of this house. Mr. Mclntyre, the proprietor, was 
known far and wide. The incident of the King stopping 
there is told by Gen. Lewis Cass in his " Camp and Court 
of Louis Philippe " saying: " At Zanesville the party found 
the comfortabte cabin of Mr. Mclntyre, whose name has been 
preserved in the King's memory, and whose house was a 
favorite place of rest and refreshment for all travelers who 
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at this early period were compelled to tnvene tliat part of 

the country/' This incident and many othera of interest 
were related to young Taft by the ibriends who would have 
him make Zaneeville his future homOb Hie stay there waa 
made very entertaining, and he always recalled it with pleas- 
ant memories, but with satiafaotion that, thouj^ Zaneeville 
was the place where he became an Ohio lawyer, be had de- 
cided on Cincinnati as hia iutuie home. 
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GoBB TO "EbB Niw Horn — A, Tbip oir trs Ohio Bmm— 
Incidbnts of the Old Datb — ^Ths Qunv Citt of 
THX Ws8T— Mabbuos OF Alphobbo Taft abd Fabbt 
Phelps. 

In makini? his second trip Wefit yoiin^ Taft able to 
lay out his plans more definitely; the first time he merely 
was going to lo<.>k around ; this time he was going to Cin- 
cinnati, where he had detennined to make his home. He 
laid out the best route, the one likely to be most comfortable 
and least expensive. This was from Brattlelwro to Pitts- 
burgh and thence by steamer down the Ohio river to Cin- 
cinnati. Steamers were then plying between Pittsburgh and 
New Orleans, making stops at the principal places on the 
way. Young Taft so timed his trip as to make Cincinnati 
on the Oeorge Waskington, the finest steemer on the western 
waters. To be sore of being on time he got to Pittsbuigfa 
two days before the sailing time of the steamer. But he 
went riji^t on board and occupied the room that had been 
leBerred for him. He didn't mind the wait as it gave him 
time to look around Pittsburgh and to take some walks into 
the surrounding country. Pittsbur^^ people then used wood 
for fud and the city was very dean and attractiTe. With 
his affable manner and friendly ways he had become well 
acquainted with the officers of the boat and some of the 
passengers even before sailing time. He was greatly iatet- 
ested in what the clerk told him of the George Washington, 
the pride of the Ohio and Mississippi trade. Mr. Booaevelt 
of New York, a man connect^ with the marine matters of 
the metropolis, conceived the idea of building a boat at Pitts- 
burgh for the western trade that should excel anything here- 
tofore constructed in size, beauty and convenience. The 
George Washington was the result of that effort and an 
amazing succef^s she had proved to be. She was no longer 
a new craft, but was still the £nest steamer afloat Mr. 
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Taft was interested in the clerk's explanation of the ori£cin 
of the word " stateroom." Mr. Roosevelt was a man of 
enterprise, money and ideas, and used all of these unspar- 
ingly in producing the George Wa^hirujtrm. The boat was 
fitted with luxurious sleeping rooms as well as comfortable 
berths. He named the rooms for the 26 states, eight terri- 
tories, and one district. The passenger, instead of asking 
for Ko. 7, requested that he be assigned to Massachusetts or 
New Hampshire, On having the system explained to him 
Kr. Taft had asked for Vermont, and that room being taken 
he had been sucoessful in getting Ohio, and a pleasant room 
it proved to be. Other owners of steamboats followed the 
eisaniple of Mr. Roosevelt, and rooms on the boats beeame 
fftateioomB. FinaUy the names of the states were dropped 
and numbers substituted, but the rooms continued to be 
" staterooms." By sailing time the passenger list was wdl 
filled, and the trip down lie Ohio was promptly commenoed. 
And a great trip it was In those days, many of its features 
being new and some startling to the young New Englander. 
There were the business men, the folks going west, the swag- 
gering gamblers, and the travelers for pleasure from all over 
the world. There were the hustling roustabouts and the 
mate with scientific profanity urging them to greater speed 
in their work. At every stopping place wood for fuel was 
replenished and freight put adiore and taken aboard. The 
arrival of the steamer was an event at every town, people 
rushing to the landing to see the sights and hear the news* 
There were no telegraphs and the inhabitants of each locality 
mostly gjt the news from the steamboats. It was some five 
years after this that James K. Polk was informed of his 
nomination for the Presidency in this way. The delegation 
returning from the Convention, headcnl by Major Polk, his 
brother, was met at landing by James K. Polk, who had run 
down bare-headed with his long hair streaming in the wind 
and exclaimed, "Whom did they nominate?" His brother 
answered with " Who do you think i and got the reply, 
" Some damned fool that nobody had thought of." His 
brother came back with, Guessed it the first time. You 
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aie the man." Sneli wis the steamlxNU; m the pnirejor of 
news and sneh the intereBt at the landings in those days. 
And Mr. Taft enjoyed it all— the si^^ts, the people at die 
stopping plaees, and the aoquaintanoee he made on the trip. 
So pleasing were the snnoimdings and so intf r* sting was it 
an that when the boat docked at Cincinnati and he went up 
to OoL Mack's hotel with some friends he had made, he really 
regretted that the voyage had come to an end. His stay at 
the hotel was not long for he wanted to get settled so that 
his life wortL would be commenced. 

When young Taft reachcxl Cincinnati this time he had 
resolved to become a resident of the city. It was his second 
trip to the place. His previous visit was one of inspection 
and comparison. On this fonnor trip, which was really a 
tour of observation, he had lookotl at many of the promising 
cities of the West, for at that time Cincinnati was well 
"out west." Already the metropolis on the Ohio had hegim 
to plume herself as The Queen City," and she had fairly 
earned this royal title. 

The young Vermont lawyer, after a few days at a hotel, 
settled himself in a boarding hnnse nearly out as far as what 
is now Central avenue. He found the house attractive as 
well as clean and nicely kept, and tho occupants were jnostly 
congenial folks. The walk to the office or Court House 
"Would have been a long oue for most people but not for Taft. 
He hadn't been a resident of Cincinnati two weeks before he 
had walked all over the city, climbed the hills and enjoyed 
the beautiful views of the river and Kentucky shoves from 
the fascinating points that pleased him to the end of his 
residence in the Queen City. And he took frequent walks 
on the Kentucky side after eroBsing the river by one of the 
many hand-propelled ferries then in operation. He waa 
much deli^^ted with Cincinnati and pleased with his seleo- 
tion of a home. He found the lawyers cordial and the 
business men earnest and enterprising; He hadn't been lo- 
eated two wedcs before he had formed many pleasant ac- 
quaintaTiees among the lawyers and Other citizens of the 
plaoeu The big, brainy, affable Vermonter continued to win 
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on tie people and to get better acquainted. He became 
especially friendly with Col. ^lack, proprietor of the liotel 
where he had made a temporary stay, and the Colonel bo- 
came one of his first clients and remained such as long as he 
lived. 

Young Taft found prices consideral>ly higher than in Ver- 
mont, though probably not us high as in the hirge cities of 
the East A hind quarter of mutton cost 30 cents and the 
same sum was asked for a turkey. But it was a fine bird 
that commanded these figures. Beef was four cents a pound 
and pork three oentB a pound. The landlady explained that 
tbeee high prioea for food made it neoeasaiy to efaaige more 
for room and board than formerly so that for board and a 
nice large front room ahe had to have $3.50 per wedc. The 
price was higji, but young Taft felt that he must live well 
and maintain the dignity of the position he meant to oooupy. 
In a book on Cincinnati written by an Englishman, ibe. 
Taft read that this visitor and his wifo ** were charmed by 
the cordiality of the people they met/' and he wrote home 
that he really fdt just that way himself. He liked Cin- 
cinnati and Cincinnati liked him. Herein was the secret 
of the good start he got and the ease and success with which 
it was maintained. He was impressed with the enterprise 
of the people as well as with the way this was acknowledged 
by rival communities. The villages of Covington and New- 
port on the Kentucky side of the river were busy and prom- 
ising places. The active part of the city was the public 
landing, and here great crowds of people assembled Sunday 
afternoons to see the coming and goiug of the steamers that 
lent life to the scene. Business was extending up town, 
the principal retail stores being then on Pearl street. Mr. 
Taft noticed the trend of business and early made up his 
mind to profit by it ; the family trait of picking out the best 
spot was with him and ho early b<'gan to look around. His 
selection of a residence at the corner of Fourth and Vine 
streets was the result of these carlv observations. The 
people of Cincinnati were especially proud of the rapid 
strides the city was making in business and population. 
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The population was now 46,000, while in IddO it had been 
24|831. And the increase in business was quite commentn- 
rate with that of the population. Mr. Taft caught the spirit 
of enthusiasm and was not in the city a month before he 
was ready to throw up his hat and cheer for the Queen 
City of the West." 

On August 29, 1841, he had pone back to Townshend and 
married Fanny Phelps, daughter of Judge Charles Phelps 
of Windham County. This was the cuhnination of arrange- 
ments formed when he was considering his plans for going 
west. Mrs. Taft was a woman of fine e«ln('ation and from 
a family of educated and cultured people. They were soon 
settled in their home, N. E. corner of Fourth and \'ino 
streets, Cincinnati, and now young Taft felt that he was in 
fact as well as in name a Cincinnatian. Mrs. Taft entered 
enthusiastically into all his efforts for advancing the interests 
of the people with whom they had cast their fortunes. She 
waa a moat devoted wife — devoted to her husband and family 
as well as to the people among whom she had settled. To 
him she oould saj as did Ruth: Whilher thou goest, I will 
go ; and where tiiou lodgest I win lodge ; Thy people shall 
be my people and thy Qod my God*" They had two chil- 
dren, Charles Phelps Taft and Peter Bawson Taft Mrs. 
Taft lived till 1852, and during her entire life was an earnest 
worker in every beneficial effort in behalf of the people she 
had come to love. 
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Interests in Education — Old Woodward — A City 
Council Fight — Cincinnati Clean and Beautiful 
— Pio Iron Kelly Tells op a Vibit. 

From the Ix^'nning of his career MS a citizen of Cincin- 
nati Judge Taft took a deep and active interest in the edu- 
cational affairs of the citv. His taste and earlier train insr 
inolinfHl him that way. Ho was mado a trustee of the 
original Woodward fund and later was a proponent of the 
idea of uniting the advaiu'cd schools and establishing a 
systom of High ScIukjIs for the city. He liad alrca^ly drawn 
several laws for the better regulation of the school;*, and in 
1851 ho drew the law amending the previous ones and was 
instriiin<'ntal in having it passed by the General Assembly 
of Ohio and accepted by the hx'al bodies interested as fidlows: 

" Whereas, Ky an act of the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, passes] July 11, 1845, the Trustees and Visit- 
ors of Common Schools of the city of Cincinnati, for the 
purpose of better organizing and classifying the schools 
imder thmr ntpemsion, are empowered to eetabliali, with 
the consent of the City Oouncily such other grades of schools 
than those already established as may to them seem neoes- 
saiy and expedient ; and, for the fnrtherance of the above- 
named object, are also empowered, by and with the advice 
and consent of the City Council, to contract with any person 
or persons, whether in their individual, corporate, or fidu' 
ciary capacily, or with any institution in relation to any 
funds that may be at the disposal of such person or persons, 
or such institution, for the education of all such children as 
are entitled to the benefit of conunon school fund instruction 
in .said city, and 

"Whereas, The Board of Trustees of the Woodward College 
and High School and the trustees of the Hughes Fund, have 
under their control laree amounts of property and money, 
intended to furnish High School education to the poorer 
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portion of youth, which they are desirous to unite with the 
City School Fund under an arrangement with the Tnistees 
and Visitors of Common Schools and under a general plan 
which will secure High School instruction to all of the youth 
of the city of both sexes: Now, therefore, to accomplish the 
purposes aforesaid, the parties aforesaid, that is to say. the 
Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of the tirst 
part, the Trustees of the Woodward Colle^ and High School 
of the second part, and the tnistei's of the Hughes Fund of 
the third part, have entered into the following contract: 

" It is agrwil that, as soon hereafter as practicable, the 
High Schofd for boys and girls, (me to ho styknl the Cin- 
cinnati Woodward High School and the other the Cincinnati 
Hughes High School, shall be established as hereinafter pro- 
vided to b© under the direction of a Board of Trustees which 
shall be composed of six members to be elected by the Board 
of Tniateea and Visitors of Common Schools from their 
number, the two permanent members of the Woodward 
Board, the three members ol said hoard, elected by the City 
Council and two members {d the Hughes Board, elected 
from their number, making thirteen in all, which hoard shall 
have the usual power of trustees for the management of said 
schools." 

Other sections provided for the appointment of Professors 
and for the general managsment 

Judge Taft was made a member of this hoard and ooor 
tinned to give it his active services for more than twenty-five 

years. 

Anything connected with the Cincinnati High Schools in- 
terested Judge Taft deeply. On the occasion of one oi our 
expositions, a great parade was arranged for the opening 
day. The Governors of the States were invited and many 
were present The arrangement« provided for putting in 
the carriage with a distinguished guest a local celebrity 
equally as distinguished. In the carriage with Judge Taft 
rode Govenior Van Zandt of KJjode Island and a Cincinnati 
newspaper man. After the line of march had been traversed 
the Judge asked the Governor of Hhode Island if there was 
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any point ftronnd Cincinnati where lie would like to visit. 
To the aatonishment of the other twn tho Oovomor replied, 
" Yes ; I would like to go see the Woodward Hi^ School." 
Answering the look of astomahmenty Governor Van Zandt 
went on to explain: " I promised my wife to visit the school 
and to see the room where her father taught for so many 
years and where he did the piece of literary work that made 
him famous. T married the daughter of Professor Green, 
for many vears an instructor in Woodward. Hp <lid much 
fine literary work and many of his poems are of rare merit. 
But he is known to the world as the man who wrote: 

<<01d Grimet is dead, fh« good old man; 
I o«'«r than see Urn mora." 

He wrote the pot in in tli(» oM W(H>d\vard building, and more- 
over Grimes was a Cincinnati man. 

Mr. Tuft early became a member of the City Council 
of Cincinnati. He was in all things an active advocate of 
whatever he regarded as of interest to the city. ^Manv and 
hard were the battles he fought ; sometiuu's with his i)arty 
behind him and sometimes fighting his own party as well as 
some special interest that he believed was working against 
the welfare of the city. Perhaps his hardest and most im- 
portant fi|^t was his successful struggle in behalf of an- 
nexation. The city at that time eirtended only to Liberty 
stieet It was well built up fot a mile beyond the city line. 
The inhahitants of this section, as well as many city owners 
of property over there, opposed annexation to the city. They 
wanted all the advantages of the city without paying taxes. 
Taft took vigorous ground in favoring annexation and a stiff 
fi|^t occurred. The Whig property owners in his ward noti- 
fied the young councilman that he must desist in his annexa- 
tion efforts, but he did not let up^ The same warning was 
given to his associates and the proposition was beaten. His 
party then notified him that he could not have a renomina- 
tion unless he promised not to push his annexation project; 
He wouldn't promise this, but on the contrary promised to 
keep up the fight 'til he won. On this issue his party re- 
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fufled him a rpnomination and picked a paitionlarly strong 
man to succeed him and one wlio would oppose ftnnezation. 
Nothing daunted, Taft annonnced himself as an independent 

candidate running on the issue of pushing annexation. He 

made a vifirorons campaign, speakin^r in every hall and on 
every comer in his ward. He told the voters that the fight 
against him was tho effort of a few rich real estate holders 
who wante<l to get out of paving their jnst share of taxes bv 
preventing annexation so that the people owniiiir property 
out there could shove the burden onto the shoulders of those 
whose holdings were entirely in the present city limits. His 
campaign cry was, " Every dollar you save tliese jxvple you 
have to pay yourselves." He was also urged by his party 
managers to oppose annexation because there were many 
more Democrats than Whigs on the territory it was proposal 
to annex. He arguetl the best interests of the people should 
prevail against these specious reasons. The voters saw it, 
and he was elected over the candidates of both the political 
parties. 

Betumiug to his seat in oouncU stronger and more deter- 
mined than ever, he renewed his fi^^t for annexation and 
won easily. His own eleeticm, under the cireumstanoes, was 
such an expression of the will of the pt\)|)lo that his fellow 
couneilmen fell in line with him and the vote in favor of 
annexation was carried hy a handsome majority. This sue- 
oeea was so marked and so striking and Mr. Taf t's influence 
was so increased that he carried to success many other pro- 
jects in' the city's interest Though the leaders had been so 
badly beaten hy him both before the people and in council, 
they tendered him the party nomination at the next election 
and he continued to serve the city in this capacity until duty 
called him to other fields of usefulness. 

It was a beautiful and attract iv(> Cincinnati that won the 
heart and confidence of young Taft It was very clean and 
remarkable for the beauty of its white homes with green 
shutters, its w^-cared-for streets and its front yards with 
green grass and beautiful flowers. Even as long as fifteen 
years before on the oocauon of the visit of Lafayette to 
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America, one of the committee tnTeling vith onr distin- 
gaiflhed gaett spoke of Cinciimati ts one of the moet bean- 
tifnl placet I ever looked upon.'* 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly <>f Penngylvania, known to his friends 
and opponents as Pig iron Kelly, made a trip to Cincinnati 
in 1854 and was the giieet of his friend, Alphonso Taft 
He contemplated going there to settle and practice law. He 
concluded, however, to remain in Pennsylvania where he 
became a hi^y anoceesful politician and lawyer. 

Many years afterwards when the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce was holding it« sessions in Smith and Nixon's 
Hall, Pig Iron Kelly made another visit to rinoinnati and 
again was the guest of his friend Taft. In a most inter- 
esting address to the nicmWrs of the Chamber of Commerce, 
he described his visit of 33 years bt»fore and the Cincinnati 
of that day as he found it. Said the Pennsylvania states- 
man: "Cincinnati was one of the cleanest, prettiest, and 
most attractive cities 1 had ever visited. With its many 
white houses with «ii-ei*n shutters, its yard an<l llower beds 
along Fourth street from Sycamore to Plum, it was ni<>st 
impressive in its freshness and frettlom from soot and dirt. 
Coal had not come into use, and long rows of cord-w<rtHl 
found place on the public landing. Householders Ixm^ht 
this wood and men each with saw and saw buck on their 
shoulders looking for the job were on hand to saw the wood 
as soon as it was delivered. In families with boys to do the 
choree, they sawed the wood. One boy sawed tiU he had 
done his part when he gladly ' passed the buck ' to the next 
boy in turn.'' And he went on: ''Hy friend, Alphonso 
Taft, the prosperous young lawyer, luied by one of these 
Attractive residences, located on the north side of Fourth 
street, at the comer of Vine street, where a great clothing 
store now stands with the outbuildings extending back north 
on Vine street where you now see a news store and a tobacco 
store facing on Vine street" 

AH these changes had come so gradually to the people of 
CHncinnati that even the older ones had not realized them. 
But th^ made a striking impression on the visiting states- 
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man -who had not seen them sinoe the days of hia yooagi 

manhood. 

Hon. Mr. Kell/a speech was a delightful affair fioni any 

standpoint. It was peppered with jolly expressions haying 
little to do with commerce but much with human interests. 

The use of coffee was somewhat on the public mind just then, 
and iu his speech the Pennsylvania statesman said: ''I 
feel sorry for one who does not Ix^gin the day with a cup of 
coffee. For myself T never feel that ' I can bid farewell to 
ever\' fear and face a frowning world ' till I've had my cup 
of coffee." As he stepped down from the platform Judge 
Taft taking him by the arm observed, " Come, Kelly, we'll 
go have that cup of coffee. I'm not a coffee drinker myself 
and not much a believer in it, but yon se<'m to have done 
very well by the aid of it, or in spite of it," and the two 
statesmen walked out to take a c^irriage to Judge Taft'a 
residence, not now on Fourth and Vine streets. 
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Horn OF Bsfuob — Thx Chiu>bxn'8 Lovb ow Judob Tatt 
— "HiB Visits— SoMB iHcnmiTs 

Mr. Taft always took the greatest interest in the welfire 
of children and this continued until the t iid of his life. Soon 
after he had got well settled in Cincinnati, as a useful and 
influential man, he saw that something ought to be done for 
the better eaie of the children classed as criminals. So 
dswing them tended natiirally to mtke tlMm eriminali. 
Childrai were eeat to the Goimty Jail where thcjy were 
bxonght under the oontaminating influeiiee of the most de- 
praved of eriminals. New York City and Philadelphia bad 
established reformatory institutioiis where ehildrsQ charged 
with petty ofienses cotdd be sent with the idea of reclaiming 
and making good citizens of them. Mr. Taft lodced fiilly 
into tiie w<nldngB cl these institati^ms and was so impressed 
with their beneficent work that he determined that Cincin- 
nati should have such a provision for her own unfortunate 
children. 

In this determination, as in all g(XKl works, he had the 
earnest support and untiring aid of Mrs. Taft and a number 
of the friends she had made since coming to the citj. Among 
the friends who eameetlj sympathized with her in her good 
works was Mrs. Bullock. The two were different in experi- 
ence and previous environment, as different as it was poe- 
sible for two such friends to be. But they were one in a 
love of himianity and in a desire to uiako this a brighter 
and better world. Mrs. Bullock was familiar with tho pov- 
erty, crime and cruelties of city life while Mrs. Taft pre- 
viously knew nothing of this somber side of human existence. 
In the surroundings of her Vermont home there was no pov- 
erty and little crime, so little that it was the conspicuous 
exception. Every one had work, or could have it, and every 
one had enough to eat and something to wear. Used to 
these conditions, the poverty of city life of that day struck 
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Iier with honor. Theie were not days of organiced eharities 
and of societies for. the relief of the poor. Every man and 
woman of means and humane instincts was his or her own 
nplif ter of the nnfortnnata Mrs. Taft found a constant 
demand on her charities. A familiarity with these condi- 
tions made her an active and earnest aid in the woik of 
estahlishing a House of Refuge, and ihou|^ she did not live 
to see its greatest usefulness in after years she did live to 
see its two first years of active and useful operations. And 
in those two years the hopes of good results were more than 
vindicated. She visited the institution almost weekly and 
hecame personally familiar with many of the problems which 
its collection of children presented. In the address at the 
opening of the House of Refuge delivered in the chapel 
October 7, 1850, Judge Taft outlined the intent and purposes 
of the institution as shown in this extract: 

" The City has, at vast expeoae, provided for her people 
schools with spacious houses, effieieat and faithful instruc- 
tors, and the inducement's to the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge. Whatswver parent desires for his children e<lnea- 
tion ill the useful branches of leaniinir and whatsoever child 
desires instructions, whether ho be poor or rich, can End it 
in Cincinnati, without money and without price. 

" Such has been, and now is, the enliirhtene<i policy of 
our city in behalf of the sick, the fatherless and the poor. 
For tlu-jc and like institutions her citizens have ever l)eeQ 
willing to bear the heavy burdens of taxation. As much as 
other cities of our country are distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their free schools, and as much as thev mav excel 
Cincinnati in wealth and power, in her provisions for popu- 
lar education, she may bear an honorable comparison with 
the best. 

" The true character of these institutions is not impaired 
by the fact that they are also founded upon the soundest 
public policy. The prevention of crime is undoubtedly an 
important and leading consideration in the mind of the 
political economist, for the estahlishment of eommoa sehools; 
and in that one consideration he finds ample justification 
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for the nniveml oontrilmtioii wbieh properly is ocm^^ed 
hj law to make to this porpoee, in the form of taxes. Bat 
the mimicipal governmoit in the estahlished support of 
schools also stands forth as an enlightened henef actor pro- 
▼iding wlM^esome intolleotoal food for all, and inviting all, 
inAj to come and partake of her abnndanoe. 

** Her citizens point with just pride to their numerous and 
appropriate edifices devoted to the education and discipline 
of the children of all tho people. May they long be proud 
of these evidences of their liberali^ and intelligence, and 
of their sons and her daughters who are educated in them. 

"But this noble system is not complete while there are 
found children who, whether hy the neglect of their parents 
and guardians or hy their own perversity, are derived of 
its advantage. As to this large class of children, our com- 
mon schools have utterly failed to accomplish any valuable 
purpose. They are not forme<l to restore the lost character 
of those who are already depraved. 

" Their province is to instruct and improve those whopp 
characters are a(lapte<l to instruction and improvement, not 
to reform those whose evil propensities have become pre- 
dominant, and cannot be restrained by their parents and 
friends. 

" Hitherto, our municipal gf>veriiment has, by rearing her 
system of schools, performed the part of a bountiful bene- 
factor. Her language has been, ' Whosoever will, let him 
come' and receive instructions. But now, by adding to 
that system this school of Keform. she assumes the langiiagt^ 
of parental authority and commands even the unwilling t<> 
accept her liberality. Heretofore tho government has pro- 
ceeded upon the practical assumption that, where she has 
Opened her schools and made them free to all, her duty has 
been performed; and that theiy who refuse instruction must 
go their waj, though it lead to perdition. For the govern- 
ment to constrain a child of freedom, against his will, to do 
what all know to be right and best for himself, as well as 
the public, has been thought an unwarrantable abridgement 
of youthful, republican liberty. 
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" Our object, in the establiahment of this institiitioii, is to 
follow the youth who hss broken swsy from the nsnsl re- 
strsints of society and, instead of leaving him to an nnre- 
strained oonrse of erime^ or eonsigning him to the company 
of those who are degraded beyond ht^e of refom, to con- 
strain him to forsake his depraved habits, and be tau^t that 
which is nsefnl and good. 

" Here let us pause for a moment to inquire into the causes 
which are to famish inmates for this institution. These 
children are unfortunate rather than criminal. Thousands 
of boys and girls, now well behaved and lovely, would have 
been no better than these if placed in the world under the 
same influence as they. Their sins are not the product of 
nature, worse than that of the majority of human beings, 
but of those cruel circumstances which it is the object of the 
institution we have now founded to amcliorato and to chanife. 

"A fruitful source of delinquency in children is the 
neglect of parents. It is not necessary that I should at- 
tempt to sketch the progressive hij^tory of these unfortunate 
youths who, through the want of advice, and attention of 
parentis, have, by degrees, departeil from the path of virtue 
and integrity, and become lit subjects of reformatory disci- 
pline, rile momentary relief which hunger tiuds by an act 
of petty theft is not the subject of reflection to the child 
who has no provident parent on whom to rely against want. 
This, though wrong, is not deliberate crime. The law may, 
indeed, regard it as identical with the theft of the man of 
matured intellect and lieart, but in the eye of natural reason 
and of justice it is totally different. 

" Another fruitful source of ruin to the rising generation 
is the want of family governments This is a characteristic 
of onr time and country. Hence comes the profligacy of 
the youthful expectants of patrimonial estates. Hence have 
sprung the numenms and well-known race of ' third genera- 
tion men/ who having wasted the wealth of their grandsires 
with riotous living, have afterwards yielded to criminal 
temptations. If there were not parents who are too carekes 
of the interests of their own offspring to encourage them in 
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the improvementi of the privil^gw so freely provided for 
ally and if there were not other parents who, thou^ suffi- 
ciently anziouB for the welfare of their children, are 
destitiite of parental authority, few indeed would become 
wayward, worthless and criminal. Some, fearing lest by 
neoeaaarj eemity the spirit of their children be broken 
down, have suffered them to go unrestrained until the public 
•authoriti<^ have been compelled to restrain them. 

" While the ambitions fathers and mothers of this en- 
lightened a^o are felicitating themselves and their friends 
upon the difloovery of new and easy methods of controlling 
their hopeful offsprinf?, it often happens that these pre- 
cocious youths, having learned to put on the air of command, 
like the fabled Phaeton, have assumed the reins, and are 
dashing down the broad road to ruin. The interest of 
parent and child alike demand that filial obedience shall 
be maintained. The question: by what means it is t^ be 
done, is not half so important as the great question: whether 
it is done at all. The wise man hath said, ' Chasten thy son 
while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.* 
Whether the parent govern in the way recommended by King 
Solomon, or by smiles and gifts and Uie other arts of parental 
kindness, govern he must, if he wooM nol rnin his ehildL 
Want of family go?«Ri]iient, tharafinn^ la €iio sonvoe <^ ObB 
evila whieh this house is designed to lemedj. 

** Of such aie thcj who are to find a hoose and a sehod 
in thia House ol Befnge^ Hitherto^ oar city has made no 
other provision for these unfortunate children than the com- 
mon schools and the common jaiL In the former, their 
influence has contaminated others, and has done much to 
injure the otherwise eseeUent chaiaetar of our free sdiools. 
In the latter, their own min haa been completed by assi^ 
mating with the worst of eriminala. The ccmsequence has 
been that in the midst of our city haa been sustained at 
publio coat an expensive institntioii, whete these yantfafal 
delinquents who, from different causes, have been drawn 
away from the advantages of schools and ohurchee, are taug^ 
the very science and mysteries of crime^ from its lowest to 
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its higfaeBt brain lios, an ingtitution whofle profesflon are the 
most expert housebreakers and thieves, whose lectures con- 
sist of glowing tales of suooessful villainy ; and where crime, 
with iQl its fascinations, is ingeniously eoq^nnded to the 
yonng and curious learners. They become charmed with 
the heroism of daring and undetected feloniee, and when 
discharged, whether it be in twenty days, or in six months, 
go forth with bolder and more lawless designs than they had 
ever before conceivetl. Such an institution is the County 
Jail to the hapless youth who, whether guilty or innocent of 
offenses, great or small, are once et»nfined in it. 

** Aware of the degrading influence of this county institu- 
tion, courts have spared many children guilty of minor of- 
fences. It has been judged better to defer the mischievous 
consequences of permitting them to go at large, than to 
consign them to certain infamy by conhnement with old and 
irreclaimable rogues." 

For many years Judge Taft could be seen every Sunday 
afternoon in his " one-horse shay " driving to the House of 
Befuge, where he met and talked with the children. Little 
faces fllnstered about the windows and little feet pattered 
aeroBS tiie green as he drove up. His visit was always an 
event of interest and pleasure, as well as of profit to the 
Utde folks. No father oonld ha^e a more cordial welcome 
from his own family than the Judge always received. 

And he talked with them with such loving interest and 
sympathy that each one fdt that the disonssion was a pei> 
sonal appeaL Sometimes he stood on the rostrum and adr 
dressed them and sometimes took a seat with his hearers 
gathered around him. Always his talks were on topics so 
simple that the youngest could c(»nprehend. 

The man who gives information contained in this chapter 
is one of Oinoinnati's useful and lespeeted oitiaeDa, ** How 
did you know all this^" he was asked. Hesitating a moment, 
he said, " I was a House of Refuge hoy and I stood near 
Judge Taft as he made many of his talks, and mueh that he ' 
said so impressed me that its effects as well as its memory 
have gone with me throng life." 
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This num iUoBtraied: One day u the Judge was hitch- 
ing his hone, two hoys were engaged in loud oonvemtion, 
were qnaireiling, hnt Uiis ceased when thej saw the Judga 
That day he took for his snbject, * Speak Low/ and he went 

on to tell of the importance of governing one^s temper and 

how it could beet be done by speaking low. The pereon that 
gives himself the habit of speaking low always has a big 
advantage. If one party to a misunderstanding speaks low, 
the other is likely to do so as well, and what might have been 
a quarrel is merely an exchaii^p of views." On one occa' 
sion, speaking to an unusually bright boy, the Judge asked, 
" Perry, what are you going to be when you grow up ? " "I 
want to be a big strong man like yon," repliod the boy. 
"Well, Perry, being big has itg disadvaiitageiJ, but if you 
grow lip to be big and strong, what are you pnws, to do ? " 
** Lick Tom Tarbutton and the preacher," promptly replied 
Perry. 

After the lauph had died away, Perry was exhorteti on 
the wickednf'ss of indulging in such contemplations, but 
Perry's defense was, " They got me sent hero." The worthy 
citizen who told this and much more, but whose name for 
obvious reasons cannot be mentioned, savs: " You would be 
astonishe<l to learn how many House of Refuge boys have 
tumcd out to be useful citizens. And they kept up their 
acquaintance with Judge Taft and went to him for advice 
as long as they and he lived." 

Asked how he came to be sent to the Refuge, he replied, 
" Just for a foolish boy*8 pranks. There was a protracted 
meeting at Wesley Chapel and I, with some other boys, 
uuhitehed the traces and otherwise disarranged harness of 
their veihieles while the worshippers weie insider The seo- 
ond offense of the same kind got ua sent up. As we were 
without homes, it probably was a good thing for us.'' His 
testimony was all in favor of ihe good influenee and nuA 
leot management of ** The House of Befnga" " A wonder- 
ful power for good it is and always haa been," said thia 
former inmate, and he added, " It is all this today." 
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Air AsamaM that Attbactbd Gbiat ATmrnov at thb 
Tims axd Today Sxbms Aucost Pbophbtio — Thb 
Railboadb ot OmoiirNATi. 

Soon after becoming ideiititied with rinoinnati, Judge 
Taft became d<'eply iiitore^tetl in tho development of the 
railroads for the Ixnetit <>f the citv, and wa-^ an earnest 
and Buccessfiil advocate of tlie cwctension of tlirs^ powerful 
activities of tra<lo. He took hold of each practical railroad 
suggeetion and was earnest in his efforts to successfully 
develop it He was for many years a director in the Little 
Miami Railroad, representing as such tlie int^-ret^ts of the 
city, which was a stockholder in the road. In 18r)0 he 
delivered to the Mercantile Library Association a lecture 
entitles! "Cincinnati and Her Kailroatls," in which he <lenu)u- 
strated the great importance to the city of having as many 
railroads as possible radiating from it as a center in every 
direction. The prophecies of that lecture have all been 
fulfilled. He was one of the prominent incorjK>rators of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Kailroad, and acted as its counsel 
for many years. He was a member of the first board of 
directors of the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, and spent 
mncfa time and labor in carrying through that enterprise in 
spite of manj obetadea. 

The Bailroads of Cincinnati ^ was an address so pro- 
phetic in its suggestions and so characteristic of the man 
in the way it sums up the conditions of that time ; and withal 
clothed in such beautiful and forceful English that it is 
here given in full. Xothing can Ix'tter convey a correct 
impres.-i<»n of the foresiirht of Judge Taft or give a clearer 
understanding of his deep interest in this subjt et, or so well 
demonstrate the great -ervices he rcndereil Cincinnati in tiiis 
one line of his activities than a reading of this beautiful and 
prophetic address. 
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OmitUmtt^ of tk$ AuoetaHon: 

la eMtiBg abovt for a mbjcet, important aliko to tho flMrehaat, 

mci'luuiii-, the professional, and the laboring man, I have found none 
which, in my opinion, demands more profound attention from the pree- 
eat generation of the citizens of Cincinnati than the true poliej to be 
panofld I17 our eitj on llio mbjoot of BoUnada. lalaad dtioi^ lika Gin- 
efanati, aro poeuUarlj Mnrfblo to 0T017 diaaga ia ttio modoo of travel 

and transportation. 

The sites for cities have not always been selected for the same rea- 
sons. Mount Moriah and Mount Sion were chosen as the site of Jeru- 
salem because their precipitoiu ddea eonld lia oai^J fortUtod. Potra 
wao Mated in the top of Monat 8eir, oanrod deep in the rock, to guard 
agaiut the atUcks of enemies, in a bariMtfone age. And BoiBO henelf 
eat down upon her seven hills to be secure from invasion. 

But the modem, as well as the moet of the ancient, cities have bewx 
the reealt, not of military defenses, nor of warlike ambition, but of 
eonmardal iatenonrea. Wkererer one oonatrx, or a aeetion of a eooatry, 
eaa moat ebnveaiently come and aidywga ita eommoditiee, for the 

raonor, or the commo<lities of other countries, or other nectinns of the 
same country, there is a location for a city. The more extensive and 
populous the regions are which maj be thus accommodated, the more 
eligibio win tho location bOi Gommeree^ therefore, whether foratga or 
domeatiet baa genorallj designated the ground wkenon great dtiea have 
fiaen. 

But commerce depends on artificial, as well as on natural, causes. No 
mere location can secure the traffic which is essential to the growth of 
an inland dty. Babjrlon, and tho hnndred-gated Thebeoi eadi p ommee d 
important natural advantagei, and was in tho eommereial center of ita 
own age and country. The golden tides of commerce continued to flow 
in upon them, till they came to regard their growth as the course of 
nature; superior to human agencies, and not subject to any ebb. Thegr 
never doubted fliat thdr powor and thdr glory would be immortal. Tet 
with their natural advantagee^ thegr did not matntain their poeition. 

A» artUeial eaneee had chiefly served to build them up, so artificial 
causes, changing the course of tvado and of tfarel, redaeod them again 
to poverty and solitude. 

Thonaande of the nobleet sitee for eitiee are deeolate, or unknown, 
for tke efanple reaaon that other and inferior locatUmo have been reared 
and sustained by ■aperior improvementa. 

T-iondon and Paris have the atlvantage of location. I/Ondoa wae al- 
ways ou tho Thames, at the head of navijiation; and has always been 
in the heart of commerce by her natural position. But even London has 
been reeeatlj eariehed bgr the tribntarleo of modem improfcnmnt. If 
twenty new rivers, eadi equal to the Tbame^ had opened their oeveral 
ehanneia tnm differant pointa of the eompam^ and had all paeeed bj 
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London to the »ea, they couM not hare so multiplie.l the facilities for 
trade ami commerce to that metropoli* as have the liailroada which have 
put her in hourly communication with almost all parts of the kingdom. 
Tb«Mai«tlMworksof Mo't hrada. Bat tbair poww and IbIIiimim have 
>€* beat disregarded even by London. Two milUona of people, howerer, 
congregated on the banks of the Thames in the very eye of the nation, 
and the worlil, owning half the wealth of the kingduni, were in no great 
peril from any changes in the modes of travel and conveyances. In our 
•ira tomtij, Beatoa anj be eooaidertd wbaShtfy eitufttod, in reletieB 
to New EBi^d; and New Torit, in relation to the Middle States. The 
spacious harbor of New York is nowhere else, but in the bay of Man- 
hattan, where all the oommorre of the Atlantic can safely ride, and 
where the products of a vast iuland country are compelled to seek a 
Btrket. Boeton, too, haa her leaowaed harbor, eeeoad cuij to that of 
New York, from whJek die ia eo f ar roBOte aa to be left the narivaled 
emporium of New England. 

f'incinuati has no such monopoly of natural advantag'^^- ^he stands 
upon the banks of a noble river. But thoee banks are not like the coast 
of the Atlantie, aeeeeriUe to eoouMiee bj a few widely separated bar- 
beta oalj. The banka of tte Ohio f om oao eoatinaooe harbor, mnj' 
where safe from tbe winds and the wavee^ and oreiTwhere weleoniag 
tiie approach of vessels and of business. 

They who founded Cincinnati did not contemplate the changes which 
wen to bo wron^t hi Ibo eonreee of tantl aad trade bgr internal im- 
provenenta, nor their iwfhiwnee opon the deettniea of eltiea. Thdr eeleo- 
tleil, however, was fortunate, and the present generation have only to 
improve her natural advantages, and Cincinnati may pain far more than 
ahe can lose by the locomotive; which, leaving the liquid element, hao 
taken to the land, and now raieee and depreeeee towna and eitiee at ita 
plmenre 

Qneinnati owed her birth, as a mart of busineas, to the Ohio. Her 
prosperity has ebbed and flowe^l with the rising and the falling of the 
river. Like Egypt, she was bound to ascribe her wealth to her river. 
If the Ohio has not, like the Nile^ enriched, by ita annual overflow, the 
eooatiy npoo ita banka, it baa bono awagr open ite boeoa the Taat 
prodneta of a eoil which needed not the overflowing of waters to enrich 
it, to the most eligible markets, and tooai^t baek the COOunoditiee for 
which those products were exchanged. 

But although the ciiy, in its origin, was the product of the river, it ii 
indebted to other eanaea for ita growth. Thqr iriio eontroUed the deeti- 
oiee of Cincinnati fo w e a w that aooeee to foreign porte through the Ohio 
and ihe Mississippi would be vain without easy communication with the 
interior. Neither individual enterprise, nor highway taxe«, could make 
the turnpike roads, which were essential to the business of the city. 
Tonpike eooipaalea were oigooiaed oader kgidotoio eharterg, aMoelati^g 
tbo pabUe ^lilted peoplo of the eltj with a kindiod claea of eitiMoa ia 
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the country, which, after Btrugglcs and lacrifices, accompIiBh the work. 
The MoAdam turnpike roads w«ire % gtmt advuiee on th« priautiTe^ 
miry clay which preceded them. 

But the denaate «f MmiiMtea ««n aot yit Mtliiad. Ouab iMd 
been f mmd naefvl elMvrhen^ and fhe Stata I#giriatar» waa iadoead to 
adopt them here. The Miami Canal was a result of thio liberal policy 
on the part of the State Oovemnient. This, with the ezteneion of the 
Maamee, was our share of the AVBtem of the canal improTements, com- 
menced by the State about the year 1852, of whieh tho Ohio Canal 
fomod a loadiog port; for all of wUdi wo thoold bo noao tbo lew 
thankful that the extension came late and wai gmdgiagly bestowed. 

It eame at last, complete, and v\th it cAme an increase of traffic, and 
a corresponding advance in the value of property in the eitj and the 
country. 

In tho meaatimo it waa di o eov o rod bj thoio who nfardod tho proo- 

pority of CineiBBati, tiiot it was important to Menre an open and abun* 
dant entrance to our market fur the pro<hict8 and the people of Indiana. 
Hence, the city made an effort, greater. than hhe had ever made for any 
Other single improvement, when she voted four hundred thousand dollars 
for tho eooatmetion of tho Cineimiati and Vhito Water Canal; and 
agaia, whoa mora reeently oho loaned tho Cftnal Company tho farther 
•am of thirty thounnnd dollars. 

This Canal has \>een unfortunate. Accidents have befallen it, al- 
though unforeseen. I'nusual floods have come and swept away ita em- 
baiAmonti; ooo disappointment haa moooodod another nntU hmrj debt 
haa woighod down ita jwoopeeta. 

The difficulties of construction and the cost were far greater than had 
been anticipateii ; and the White Water Valley Canal, in Indiana, upon 
which it depended for succcas, has been much out of repair, and has 
diaappointod tho hopoi itf tta eity fkom that woreo. 

Bnt ovon thia work haa not boon without ita boaeita. It haa jnaUflod 
the expectation of the city, so far as thO taUng tho trade of tho Whito 
Water Valley Canal fmm Lawrencebur|^ was concome^l, and has proved 
what, to reflecting minda, needed no proof, though sometimee denied, 
that Cincinnati had nothing to foar fhnn llio eompoUtion of Lawrence- 
bwg, or any other neighboring town, whoa tho eommnnieation ia opan 
and good, Victween such place and the city. 

The Canal has probably done something also toward elevating the 
prices of real estate in that part of the city where it delivers its pro- 
duce and reeeiveo its merchandise; and has thus enlarged, to some ex- 
tonty tho amount of tazablo property. Bat aa a stock it ia at prsoent 
worthless; and while used as a Canal, it cannot be otherwise. 

Its prefent indebtedness and the cost of roi'itirs render it impiobablo 
that, as a (. anal, it can ever yield a profit to its atockholdere. 

We have thus glanced at the improvements which the city has aided 
to eonstmety and whieh havo in tarn built np Cincinnati. Thoj who 
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haw done no much to make Turnpike ami Canals, for the gon.l of the 
eity and the countrjr, will not be found caviling at reasonable plans for 
Bailroad Improvements. What Ciaeiimati would have been without 
Tanpikw sad Gaaals, at a tloM whan Ratlroada wm untried, and al* 
moat unknown among our people, cannot well be imagined; but that 
her rounie would have been tame and tardjr, eompared with her hitherto 
brilliant career, is certain. 

Fimrteen years ago, a portion of the oitiaens of Cincinnati began to 
be axooeed to the importaaee of Bailroade. Bailroadi had then been in 
operation in England, and in some parts of our own eouatiy, and their 
superiority over all other modes of travel and transportation was not 
unknown to the reading part of the community. The Legislature of 
Oliio granted a charter to the Little Miami Railroad Company in the 
year of 1886. The State afterwards mbeeribed one hundred and twenty* 
one thouaaad doUars t< the capital stock of the Company; and the eity, 
in her corporate capacity, invested two hundred thousand dollars in the 
same way; and at a subsequent period loane<l to the Company the addi- 
tional sum of one hundred thousand dollars; and the counties along the 
Una took aeventy<ive thousand doUara. 

The Little Miami wae the p i o n eer of Weetem Railroads. At ia oiual 
in such cases, there were not wanting a host of objectors and carpers 
to oppose antl scoff at the enterprise. Capitalists were, in general, not 
the first to discover its importance. There were even those whose estates 
havo rineo been greatly eohaneod by the Railroadi who were neither 
wilHng to anbeeribe themaelTeo, nw to auffer the eity to aoboeribe to iti 
atock. 

It ia not wonderful that severe remarks should be sometimes made 
respecting those large landholders who refuse to aid in carrying forward 
aeeeasary pablie in^roremente. It ia felt to bo unequal and unjwt that 
fhey who haTO but little to be benefited ahould ineor the risk and the bur> 
den of constructing works which, however they may affeet the itO^hold* 
ers, must inevitably enrich the lurjje owners of real estate. 

The man who stands aloof from those public improvements, made for 
the conunon beneAt of all, but the advaatafea of which ho is able to 
monopolise by reason of his possession^ may be eonsldered a law- 
abiding citizen, but the world cannot regard him as either generous or 
just. It will not avail him to plead that be compels nobo<ly to 8ub!*eril>e 
to an enterprise which makes him rich without bis aid. However, such 
a eold and formal plea might be supposed to do ia the forum of that 
goddess who professes to judgs blindfold, it must be overmled by aa 
enlightened public opinion; and he that makes it must be convicted of 
being a ' ' hard man, reaping where he hae not sown, and gathering where 
he has not strewed." 

If the Littlo Miaad Railroad had waited for private capital to sub- 
scribe the stoc^ the work would not have beea begun. Wealth is cau- 
tions. It doss not trust to theory. It demands esperienee. It will not 
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believe what it has not itself seen. It requires that experiments be 
tried by others and at the risk of others. But when it has been cun- 
▼iaoed that a parUenlar qpeeiea of iaveatmflnto has proved good, it will 
often adbere to it, even after it has become doabtfuL It goes Iqr 
perience rather than by the (ieiluctions of reason. Hence the necessity 
that thf puMic shoulil bear a leading part in the first introductinn of 
improvemeuts, requiring such vast sums of money to carry them through. 
The Irardea aad the ritk, aa well aa the beaeAti^ can that be eqnaliaed. 
Bat when the Railroad investments in the Weetam World Aall have 
proved themselvt^ft profitable, an<l nhull have ezperfenoo OB their alde^ 
private capital will probably not be wanting. 

The capital stock of the Little Miami Kailroad was chiefly subscribed 
hy pablie eorporatioBt. The Btate^ the C&tj, and the Goontiea along the 
Une, took four haadred thousand dollars in stoek, aad tiie eity loaned 
one hundretl thousand dollars beside; while the utmost that was received 
in indiviilual subf^criptions, b<M*ore the road was finishe<l and in success- 
ful operation, was one hundred and thirty-twu thousand dollars. Long 
aad eevere was the otraggle bjr whidi thie road wao aoeompUdied. It 
was chartered in 1880. It waa iiniriied la 1846b Tea yean of hopa 
deferre<l. Fourteen year? hnve now elapsed since this road waa eom* 
menced, and yet Cincinnati has no other Kailway track on which tO wel- 
come customers to her market. 

la the meantlBie Kew England, New Torfc, PanaiiTlvaaia, aad Iftu]^ 
land, to say nothing of other Ea^kera Stately have been braaehiag their 
Railroads in all directions, and six thoasand miles are at this time mm- 
pleted and in full operation in the United Statee and two hundred mil- 
lions of capital have been invested in them. 

If Giaeiaaati ehoald new reeelTe a divideod apon her otoek oba 
wonld have caaee to rejoice ia tiio Little Miaod Railroad. The ia- 
creased value of her taxable property pays her, in taxes, far more thaa 
the interest upon the amount invested. Such has been the result of the 
first investment made in the Railroad stock by the city of Cincinnati. 
There are noae now to gaioeay the wiedom of thie iareetmeat. It will 
ever be an hoaor to the Uberafity aad f orealfl^t of the eity, aa well ae a 
most productive source of pecuniary profit to her treasury. 

The Railroad thoroughfare from the Ohio to the Lake is thus secured 
to Cincinnati, and we are in the present enjoyment of its advantageo. 
No rival eaa taka thia fjrom ai. 

The eorvoye of eagiaeen hava told ai what a gaaaral kaowledga of 
tiie enrface of the country must have taught all who have reflected oa 
the subjwt, without reference to the calculations of science, that there 
are but three natural Railroad passes to and from the city of Cincinnati. 
One is along the bank of the river towards the East, which has been 
atamSf oeeopied. Another ia the nJley of Mill Greek, toward the 
North. Aad the third is along the bank of the Ohio, towards the West. 

Some have ennpoeed that eagiaeen coald iiad a aataral grade eaitaUe 
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for a Railroad toward the West or Northwest, between the vallej of 
Mill Creek and the river route. But they could not haT« w ie rt »< | upon 
tiM f set thai the gonenl level of the eooBtij betwen the eitj and the 
great Miami ie four hundred feet above the level of the citv, while the 
valley of the great Miami, between Hamilton and the Oliin. not 
twenty feet hijfher than tht' city; and the distance between the Mill 
Creek Valley and that of the Miami is too short to allow of any desir- 
able grade for a Bailroad, aeeending to that general level of the eovatrj 
and descendiag again to that of the MiamL 

In the year 1849 was granted the present charter of tho Tincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Tonipany, which is now taking posttession 
of the valley of Mill Creek, the second of the three natural avenues to 
and from our titj. Lihe ita p r e de eewo r , ite eowie liee tomtida the 
north. Ite temiai are Cincinnati and DaTton, at the latter of whieh 
places it is to connect with the Mad River Railroad, and through that 
with the T^ake. Enterprising and public-spirited citizens have addressed 
themselves to the work, and already do wo anticipate its speedy com- 
pletion. 

Although the iatereete of the two rontee of Bailroade frill be to eone 

extent rival, the prospects of both are suflSciently flattering. 

The Little and the Great Miami rivers have ever been asaoeiated in 
the minds of Western men, with one another. They have also been asso- 
ciated with the prosperity of the QneiB Cifl^. No lover of the great 
intereita of dneinnati ean fail to eneonrage both of theee noble enter* 
prises. 

Who of us is not interested to have Railroad communication opened 
to and through the rich farms of the Great Miami, as well as to the 
thrifty and already wealthy city of Daytont It will add another pillar 
to onr prosperity aa a eity^ another bond of mdon with the eonntcy 
toward the North. The junction of this route at Dayton with the Mad 
River line from Samlusky, will present to travelers an option between 
two routes of nearly et|ual ditttance lutween Cincinnati and the LakSk 

No Ciaciunatiun can be indifferent to the branch from Xenia to 
Gohunboi^ in whieh the Little If iaml Bailroad Company have borne a 
c<nispiettona and neeeesaiy part, by the oonstmetioa of one-fonrUi of the 
whole work. By the completion of this branch, an event whieh ii now 
at hand, we are brought within five hours of the rapitjil of the State. 

Nor are we less interested in the work now rapidly advancing fnm 
Cleveland to ColnmboK^ vriiieh will, within a twelvemonth, fnmioh an- 
other important ehoiee ttf rontee from the river to the Lake^ both ter- 
minating at Cincinnati. The traveler can then choose whether he will 
pass by Dayton or Xenia to Springfield, whether he will pass by Spring- 
field or Columbus to the Lake, whether he will reach the lake at San- 
dusky or at Cleveland— a three*fold eord to bind as to the int«ior and 
to the north part of onr State. 

It ia to be observed that aa the Little Miami haa been the pioneer, 
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■0 it bM baeo th« pannt of oth«r loada. The Inraneh to CohimlnM ww 
the offafwing of the littlo ICiMiii, and to too if tliat from Colombao to 

Cleveland. When the one or the other would heTO been eonatmeted, if 
there had be«n no road from Cineinnati to Xenia, no man can safelj 
aaj. £veo that to Uamiiton and Dayton may justly be considered aa 
taking it* riae firrai tbe MeeoM of the Little MlamL 

Aa the branch from Zsnie to Cohunboa haa apmng from the little 
Miami, so may we expect that, in due timo, one or more brunches from 
the Cincinnati and Dayton line will extend North and West to Indian- 
apolis, so that the North, the Northeast and the Northwest will become 
iadiMotablj eonneeted with ve hf BailMMd flMilitioik BnA are the 
fmite we maj epeedilj aatieipate from the aaed whieh wae sowb bj the 
city when she took stoek in the Little Miami Railroad. The Dayton 
road ankfl no aid from the city. Private eapital and private eoteritfiae 
have proved equal to the task. 

Bet we ought not to omit in tida plaee to nentiim enotiMr important 
braneh of the little Miami, now in oontemplatioa;, in the direction of 
Hillnborou^h and ChilUtO^. Theee branches of the original pioneer 
road will »oon become the main trunks of other routes not loss important 
to the city than the parent road itaelf. For instance, the Columbus 
braneh will aeon, by the vkmsUm to CSeveland, beeeme a part of the 
main load from that plaoa to CindnaatL How the HiUaborongh and 
Chillicothe braadi will hereaftar beeome a part of a etill OMro important 

route T will noon consider. 

It appears, therefor^ that of the three natural passes to and from 
ttda beantifol amphithaatie <tf Cineinnati, two have already been be* 
apokaa for the loeomotive. One only remaine to be ai^ropriated to 

Bailroad purposes. 

Here let uh imitate the prudent mariner, and pause to take the lati- 
tude and longitude of Cincinnati. Of all the sciences none is so im- 
portant to the people of the Queen City just at the present time as 
gaographj. Whoever vronld wiaaly eoonoal the eity on tlie graat anbjaet 
of international improvements has, flrat of all, to know our true position 
on the map of the Union. T, therefore, commend to every good citizen, 
whose happiness is i<ientifie<i with the (growth und importance of tho 
city, the careful study of our geographical advantages. 

A line drawn directly west from Baltimore three thonaand Ave hnn* 
dred miles to San Francisco, touching Cumberland, Parfcerabarg, ICari* 
etta, Chillicothe, Hillsborouph, Vinoennes, and St. Loiii'i, nowhere varisa 
a degree and a half from 39" North, the latitude of Cincinnati. 

The northern boundary of the Unite4l States, as fixe^i by the late 
treaties with Great Britain, ia 40* North, varying, however, somewimt 
in ita eonraa towarda the Eaat The latitude of 29* North atrikeo the 
northern part of the Gulf of Mezioo, and forms about an average of the 
latitude of the southern boundary of the United Statei^ aiaee the late 
treaty with Mexico. 
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The iBlltad* of Gindaa^ Mdm equallj tU* t«rritot]r, iMvUiff 
im ditgnm on tho North Mid tm dtgioM oa tbo Soatk. It lieo in tho 

beat part of the temperate sone, with a moderate climate. 

Tf the Hiiblime plan of a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
■hall ever be carried iotu execution, what line of latitude can present so 
manj and so manifest advantages aa thiat It will oaito tlie two riTal 
eitte of tho imSkj of tho Wett. It wiU Joia tho nobtott harbor of tho 
FMiflo with Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Tofh, Md BoitOB— the great 
MBporiamd of the Atlantic. It will intersect the commerce of the Mi«- 
riMippi and St. Louis, and will touch that of the Ohio at Cincinnati. 
It will unite tho mines of the Sacramento with the golden hairests of 
tho MiMiMippi vallflf. It wiU bo dirtet; ud jrot will poM through aU 
the important commercial cities of the Union, except New Orleans. Por 
it will be se«'n hv a glance at the map that Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston are on the same line, extended, with but a small deviation. 

I will not descant upon the eommanding position of each a thorough* 
fare ia its relatioa to tho eoouneree of the world, as that ooauneree will 
pass around tho glube to and from China aad Japan, nuikiag tho nations 
of Europe, as well as Asia, tributary to our prosperity. 

On the Kther hand, we find bv the map that the curve in the Eastern 
and Southern coasts of the United States is such that the most im- 
portant of the Atlaatie porta and eltiea at the NorUi aad at the Soatti 
art mmrlj aqnidiatnat fh>m Cineinnati Gharlaaloa aad Savaaaah are 
nearly in one circumference with New York and Philadslphia around 
Cincinnati as a center. If we place one foot of the dividers upon <'in- 
einnati on the map of the United States and the other on Boston, and 
■weep aronad to the Oolf and the Miari^tippi, the line will paat near to 
New Orlaana. 

Cincinnati cannot regard with indifference the fact that some of the 
8<iuthern cities are now puahing their improvements resohitely towarii 
the Ohio. Charleston aiid Savannah have alreadjr advanced their rail- 
waya^ N<Hrth and Weat, Are hundred milce aeroia the mooBtaiaa te tiw 
TeaacMMo river at Chattanooga, on thHr way to Knoxrille and to Naah- 
rille; to whieh latter place the whole line is already under eoatraot 
and in the process of construction. Nashville and Knoxville are each 
about the same distance from Cincinnati, with Cleveland, Ohio. Be- 
tween Knoxrille and Naahrille and dndniuitl Hv tho eity of Lexington 
aad tho llneat portion of Kentnehy, iHth aa agrienltnial regioa aar- 
passed by no country in the world. 

Rut of all the Atlantic ]>ort9 Baltimore in the nearest to us. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ia steadily approaching us thrmigh tho 
difficult passes of the Alleghanies; and in the course of the next two 
and a half years it will have reaehed the Ohio at a point not far from 
two hundred miles distant from us; where a direct route to Cincinnati, 
passing through Mnriettu, Chillicothe, Hillsborough and a rieh agrieul* 
tural country will be entirely practicable. 
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From the indieaftioBi of popular faaiing on tto mbject, we may hope 
that a road nmniiig Eaat from Oiwfifniiati, throogh Hillaborongfa and 
ChilUeotfae, will soon be in progress and will be readj at ttie Ohio to 

greet the arrival of the first locomotive from Baltimore. 

It is no longer doubted that much the largest part of the national 
wealth and population of the United Btatee will toon be found betweeo 
the AUegfaaniee and the Boekj Moontaine. In this North American 

Valley there can bo mstained a population greater than the three hun- 
dred millions of China. The Atlantic States cannot long compete with 
the States of this valley. Their cities may comi>ete with our cities. But 
will sot even that competition be vain when the tide of population, 
wealth and power, rolling westward, ihall hare eoneentrated the do- 
mestic coiiiiiieri e and manufactures of this TaDej at one or more central 
points. Let them boast of their foreign commerce. It is not to be 
doubted that the domestic eomnien-e of this country exreeds the foreign 
in a ratio of more than ten to one. Why, then, can it not build up 
greater dtiesf 

A great navigable river, like the Ohio or the Mississippi, is a better 

foundation for the prosperity of their emporiums than the seaboard. 
Cities, both great and small, derive the mass of their wealth, directly 
or indirectly, from the country. The city, which is located on the river, 
ia Bommnded hj the eonntry ; while one entije half of the snrfaee which 
mrronnds the se ap o r t is a watery waste, useful only as a broad way 
for ahipe. 

An important, if not principal, source of the wealth of seaport ritiee 
arises from the facility afforded by the ocean way for intercourse with 
the countries on the eoast. But a navigable river brings to the city 
upon its bank tiie trade and produce of two coasts; while the ocean can 
fnmidi to one tltj the domestic eonunerce of but one. The rivers of 
this great valley are so long and so navigable that more of the produc- 
tions of the country can be cheaply concentrated here than can be 
brought to any seaport 

The difleulty of intercourse between the Atlantic ports and the eitiee 
of the valley, as well as the want of capital in the West, has had, and 
still has, a tendency to maintain the sui>eriority of the Atlantic citiea 
But let the railways, combined with the rivers, open ample, quick and 
cheap communication with those ports, and those eitiee may hereafter 
hold to the eities of the West the subordinate relation of the port to 
the city. The port of New York may be, also, the port of Cincinnati^ 
whither foreign commodities will be transported direct, without the in- 
tervention of the merchants of New York. We have been so long ac- 
customed to pay tribute to the merchant princes of the East, and to 
look to Eastern markets instead of Eastern ports, for our merdiandise^ 
that it is difficult for us to believe that the time is coming, or can ever 
come, when all articles of foreign growth or manufacture will be sought 
in their foreign homes by our own merchants, and imported over land 
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SB well 88 Be« to the markets of tho West, iin.l when New York and 
Boston will have occasion to look to some central metropolis on the Ohio 
or on the Miwhrippi for tho prieo earreot aad for the mUng latw of 
^sduuB^I'Oo 

Tho Eastern cities hare hitherto possessed the capital, which is neces- 
sary to carry on an importing trade. But time and the giffantir g-rowth 
of this great valley will place the majority of capital as well as of 
popiilatloo in its own dtioi. Now Torfc wnd ofhor Atlantie dtieo, though 
tbcj win ofor ranaia tho omporimiii of the Atleatie, maj at loagth 
bear to some greater eitj of the Week no higher relatioa than that of 
ports of entry to a mart of commerce, such as Havre and some other 
senports of Firance bear to Fane; and such as Joppa anciently bore to 
Jerusalem. 

If we wonld be that diining eentar to whieh Aall eonrerga, and f rcna 
whieh thall radiate^ the untold eommeree of the Weit, we nmet prMont 

attractions and facilities for traffic and for travel. Our competition is 
to be with other cities of the West. Nothing could possibly be more 
senseless and absurd than that egotistic opinion, sometimes expressed, 
that CiaeiBttati la afarMidy so groat that onr trade and oar importance 
eaaaot be carried away bj eaperior improTCOMnta and mperior energy 
on the part of other Western cities. 

I have already said that preat as are the natural advantages of Cin- 
cinnati, she holds no such monopoly as to secure her present rank among 
the dtica of the Woet, onlea ihe diall be fovcned bj a eomprdmidve 
and a liberal poli^ on tho mbjeet of internal improrementa. The time 
may yet come (and who of us does not pray that it may be ooon) when 
Cincinnati shall have established her mmniercial superiority on a sure 
basis, so that no rival interests can obscure her prospects; when, like 
London, w Parie, or New Torh^ die caimet be pamed by those great 
itttemnl improrementa that wmA out the connea ia which the eommeree 
of the world shall run. Cincinnati has not yet grown so great as to 
rely on that greatness for a continued growth. East, West and South 
lie eoontriea of unbounded fertility; but she has put forth her Railroad 
improvementa toward tiie North only. Her manufacturing interests, 
lAieh have grown with her growth, and atrengthened with her etrength, 
and now form a leading element of her i»eqperitjr, are waiting for those 
great facilities bv which they may become as near to the South and 
the West and the East as they are to the North. 

If the improvemento that shall be eonctmcted in this TaUey during 
the next tSty yean dmU be made to eonrerge open oome other point, 
avoiding this — that point, whether on the river or on the lake or remote 
from either, wheresoever it diall bc^ will be a greater atj than thia 
Queen of the West 

"What ia our hundred thousand people compared with the cities which 
will be in thia rall^ fifty yeara heneef It beeomea ear fair and youth- 
fnl dty, in an age of rach enterpriee and mdi change, to be modeet in 
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her pretensions, rel/ing more on her own activitj ami merit than on her 
quMolj titb for ISbm ■ftutMuma* of h«r UthMrto proud positioii. 

We eooM^ tbrn, to tlM piojeeted load toward tho West. A libenl 
fllMrter WM granted in the year 1848 by the LegiBlatort of Indiana for 
a road between Cincinnati and 8t. Louis, through Lawrenceburjf and 
Vincennes. This charter has been confirmed by the Legislature of Ohio. 
Tbo people of tiio eity, flrtt in primary flMetiflgi, bofdio tko oaietiMBt 
of tho law, aad aftorwardi at tiio poUir ia noting midor tho law, havo 
ozpreseed their sentiments emphatically in favor of subscribing t<> the 
enterpriee. The City ('ounoil, however, have h«>sitateil and faltered. In 
this hesitation they have been encouraged by some who 8up]>086 that the 
public intorest requires that the project should be defeated. 

"What, thea, ia ^ flnt plaee^ aro tho obieotioaa and i^t tho indueo* 
moats to canTiog e«t tho pvojoet to whieh tho eitr is eommittod hy 
her vote? 

One great obstacle standing in the way is the magnitude of the work 
and the amount of the subscription proposed. It is believed that by 
tho mbeeriptioB tho dty win iaenr both a great debt aad high taiaa. 
A million of dollars, when all nt&od by tho iaming of tho eity bendi^ 

which might happen in the course of four or fivo yf:ir!«, would require 
sixty thousjinil dollars eJich year to pay th** intori-sT. 'l liia, upon the 
present valuation of the taxable property in the city, viz., forty millions 

of dollan^ would rsqniro a tax of about oao nil! aad oao>half of a nill 
OB tho ddttar. 

We are to recollect that the taaee of the present year provide for the 
payment of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars of the principal 
of our city debt, which is an extra call, as no other installment of the 
dty debte f alia duo for nany yeore. Tho taxee of tho prsaent year weio 
alao intended to meet a large part of the unfunded debt of tho ei^, as 
well as an extraordinary outlay for the erection of scboolhounes. The 
extra charges, therefore, upon the Treasury, for whieh this levy was in- 
tended to provide, exceeds one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; 
an amount to raiee whieh required a levy of more than three milla on 
tho dollar extra. It ie manifest, therefore, that wo eonld pay tho in- 
terest on the million of bonds, even if they vrero all issued, without a 
moment's ilelay, and yet reduce our tnxes bolow the high rate of the 
present year. In truth, the extraordinary amount raised the present 
year would pay the interest on two milliono without in any manner en- 
hancing our taiee. 

But we are not to forget that five years hence, instead of forty millions 
of dollars, the present basis of taxation, our taxable prKperty will have 
rieeo by a new valuation to fifty and perhaps to sixty million. If the 
neat ftve yeare ehall witneee tho oomplotion of a railway direct from 
Cineinnati to tho Wabadi, to eay nothing of St. Lenii^ it will aleo wit- 
ness the completion of a road running directly East to CSiillicothe and 
Baltimore; and the taJKabie property of Cineinnati will in that event 
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be increased more than the entire cost of a road from this place to 
St. Louis. Sixty nulliona will not, then, be an extrav»gmiit estimato of 
tbe property of CiadnmiL Bat bq grait aad aobl* udartakiay eaa bt 
acfomplisbed without eott and pqwfwiaf labor. 

Again, although the entering upon §o great fin enterprise inrolves the 
expenditure of a large amount of monej, and a consf^quent efTort to 
raise it and provide for tbe intersat, we are not to suppose tb&t tbe 
•toek itsfllf ia the BaUroad will be eatir^ inert aad idle. Oar eraatry 
aow has some experience in various improvements. Canals have not, ia 
general, h*vn profitable. Yet, mo<IerHte as have boon tho profits of the 
Ouials, thej have in most instances proved a source of blessing to those 
wbo have constructed them, fiailroads have proved tbe best stocks in 
fba eoaatrj. Thegr have beea amde tbroa^ rieh and throngb pow 
eoaatries; through eonn tries that are prodnetive and those whieii an 
unproductive. But they have all mado a fair return t<> tlioir owners. 
I know of no exception. Wherover the railway track has boon lai<i. it 
has jielded a profit to gladden the hearts of those who have struggled 
to aeeonpliih ite eonetmetion. 

If in the barren landa and through the rugged mountains of New 
Enplaml, whore the primo cost of grading and preparing the way for 
the rnil.H is two fold more than in the level valley of the Groat West, 
Railroads sustain themselves and pay a handsome profit, what shall we 
mj of a road Joining Cincinnati with the MIsriMippi and nurning 
throngb a eountiy every aere of which eaa produce more than twieo the 
product of tho average of Now Enplani! a< ro«f Are we to contra<lict 
all experience everywhere eiset Are we willing to publish abroad that, 
bere in the midst of this valley of tbe West, where e\'ery acre is pro* 
dnetive^ and tho poorest land oeela the beet in other eoontriee, we havs^ 
nererthelees, at last found a route three haadred and sixty milee ia 
length, with tho two rival cition of tho West as its termini, whore the 
land Im 80 Hterilc that tlie road must starve to death for want of busineasf 

I am slow to believe that tbe people of this city, being more iuter- 
eelod in this route by far than any other equal number of people along 
the whole line, will blind thenielTea by a^y loeh faint-hearted reasoning. 
The nwd will earn dividends. How great will be tho profits it is not 
necessary now to discuss. I assume that it will pay six per cent on the 
cost. Less than that is contrary to all experience of Railroads in this 
country. How much more it will pay I will not inquire; for six per 
cent is sufficionl to justify the entorpriso ami to confoiind the arguments 
of its opponents, bix per cent is the interest paid by the city on its 
bonds. If, therefore, this stod should pay but riz pw eent, the eity is 
ssenre from any eopdderable loss to its trsasniy on tbe ei^ital advaneed. 

All else, thetefore, is clear gain— the value given to property In tho 
eity, aad the consequent increase of the basis of taxation; the multipli* 
eation of tiado aad of travel— aad the high hope for tho fatora which 
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will spring up iu the miu«J» of all her people, will be alwolute profit, tad 
bettflr, far better, than ell divideede. 
Bat there ie another view of this subjeot wbleh uiajr fairlj be taken 

by the pt'ople of this city. We all look upon the city debt as a cup 
which wt» would be gla<i to have removed from us. ^\^lence shall we 
derive a fund which shall eveutuallj swallow up the debt and the con- 
ieqaeDt tazeaf lEHnldiig foiidi^ fonnded aolely upon the levjing of direct 
taae for the pajment of debt, are not likely to be created with sufficient 
steadiness and perseverance to diminish materially the public liabilities. 
The priHH'ss is not lUily slow, but it is dull and prosaic. There is no 
pleasant excitement in it. But if we can add to our prosperity as a 
people, and expand onr hopee for the ftitnre bj mdi an iareetment at 
thie» we ahall eheerfnQ7 pay the taiae neeeieaty to meet the iirtereat. 

While the construction (^f the imi)rovement is going on, eaah dividends 
are not expected, although by an equitable and just provision of the 
Bailroad charters of the present day, dividends are to be made io the 
•leek of the company from tiie beginning. Henee^ we have taken it for 
granted that for a time the dty would proTide for the intereet hy tazee, 
without drawing cash profit from the stock. In the meantime the stock 
in the company will accumuiato by stock dividends. No surer mode can 
be adopted to create a ttiukiug fund which, in due time, may be adequate 
to pay all our debt. 

TUto, for emmple, the Little Miami Bailroad. Thle haa been the 
pioneer improvement of the kind, and as such hae met many difficnlties 
which experience will teach the coiniianies of the present day how to avoid. 
This charter did not contain the provision above referred to, equalizing 
the burden of constmction among the subscribers; so that when the city 
pnt in ita two handled thoneand dollare, it reeehred no diTidende in eaah 
or stock for several years, while the road wae in course of construction. 
But after a portion of the road was put in operation, divi.le11.l3 were 
made in stock. Since that time the accumulations by the stock divi- 
dende amoont to $100,000; and in the course of three years to come, if 
the eity goea ateadily on with tiiat iaveetment aa it haa done' for the 
laat three yeara, the original stock and the accumulationa thereon will 
amount to the sum of four hundred thousan<l dollars; a sum eqoal not 
only to the original debt coutrartt*>l, but to two such debts. 

In the meantime, an installment of that original debt is about falling 
dna on the first day of May next, and will be met by taxes already 
levied and paid, leaving the Bailroad atoek to inercaae at the rapid rate 
of ten per eent annnm. The inatant that the company ihall have ae- 
eenplidied the naefnl plan of pnakiag thtoogfa the braneh road to 
C'olumbus, and relaying its tracks with heavy rail, tiie dividends will be 
in cash, and the stock cannot stand at less than par. This large fund 
will have accumulated imperceptibly until all will be astonished at its 
amount. 
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If we regard the Little Miami Railroad in another nsppct, w» ghaU 
ftnd other causes to rejoicp in this inTestment made by the city. 

Without that aid the wurk cuuld aot hare beoi accomplished. It« 
MoompIidugMBt hat ptobftbfy added to th» vahm of tho taxable propertj 
of Ciiwinwati am aTorago of aot loot than ton per eeat. Where oor eitf 
would hare been without any Railroad at all, it is not easy now to con- 
jecture; but if the «lirect and indirect effoctH of this improvemont be 
eonaidered, ten per cent must be regarded as a moderate estimate for 
the advaaee It hm eaoeed to the vahM of property ia Ciaeiaaati. 

Tbe taxable tnepertj of the titj, eiBee the addittoa of the Bteventh 
Ward and since the general reduction of ten per cent from the whole 
valuation by the Equalizinfj Board of the last year, is about forty mil- 
lions of dollars. Four millions of that value has, then, been actually 
created by thie eingle baprovenmit. The maatff railed oa that four 
■dnUniB of the preient Tear hj taxea levied for eitj and towaiUp p«r^ 
poses, to say aottiag of thoee levied for State and county purposes, nor 
of special assessments, is risinff of $.10,000; which sum, with the $20,000 
received in dividends on the original amount of stock, make an actual 
profit resulting to the city and townaiup treasuries of more than $50,000, 
or twenty-ive per eeat per aaanm on the iBveetmeat. 

I do Mi iaelude the $100^000 of city bonds is^sued and loaned to the 
eompaaji because the company is abun<lantly able to nuvt the intereHt 
and principal of those bonds, as it hitherto has done; and the city haiS 
not been, and will never be, called on for a dollar of it. 

Nor la thia aU. Who are they that have veoehred thie iaereaee of 
four millions added to their property, the taxes upon which have al- 
ready 8weIIe<l to so large a ^iimf Are they not the good citizens of this 
lame city of Cincinnati, and have they no thanks to render on their own 
account T Rejoicing in the public prosperity, they will not forget their 
own. 

If the dty should eoatiBBe to hold this stock for fifteen years, the 
amount which would be nocumulated in her hands by the dividends only 
would be sufficient not only to pay the Railroad debt, if it shuuld remain 
unpaid, but to pay the Canal debt of $40U,UU0 and all the other debts 
of the dty, whieh now stand agaiaat her, excepting only the Water* 
works debt, whieh ia the meantime will be met, prindpal and inteieot, 
by the water rents. 

While I wiiuld be the last to advise any city fjovernmont to launch 
into debt without urgent cause, 1 cauaot hesitate to recommend a uecee- 

eary policy, beemue it invotrea the ose of the public credit. Public 
eredit may be abneed. But when need with dioeretion, it ia the appro- 
priate means of equalizing, between the present and future generations, 
the burden of constructing those necessary works that are to endure for 
ages; but the cost of which is beyond the present money capital of the 
eoontiy. This ia a jost and neeeeaaiy policy. It ie aleo good economy. 
The money ia not here anlBeient to aeo<mpliah the improTemente whieh 
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are r?nential to our progress. Private credit cannot r«aob it. If the 
wealthiest of our citizens should issue their individual bonds bearing six 
p«r c«iit interett, payable in ttty years, tbej would sot b» ng»rd«d bj 
ea]iitalist& Bnt the dty ie known nbroed. Nor ie Imt eiiitflooe United 
to three score years and ten. No executorR can inten'ene to delay her 
creditors. If not immortal, yet no man doubts that she will outlive her 
present promisee, with ever-increasing power to perform them. Her 
eredit, therefore, is good; and while die la prosperous (whi«k I inui 
may be forever), that eredit is not UkAj to be wone. 

In the proBont day of universal competition and enterprise, it ie datt* 
gerous for the Queen (Sty to pause in fuIfiUiag what she believes to be 
her destiny. That those improvements, which are essential to her pro- 
gress, shonld be carried forward ie required to inapize her people with 
eonidenot and hope. ICaaj have doabled whether the anticipation or 
the aetval enjoyment of success affords the most real satisfaction. With* 
out attemptinjf to discuss this thesis of the whools, we may safely regard 
the golden hopes of our {>eopie as forming no inconsiderate part of their 
happineoi. They dwell more on the *'grwt hcnaft«" than en the past 
and j^rewnt both. Thcj rejoice in anticipated trivmphs to be won by 
them and their children. 

"Hope springs immortal in the hmnan breast. 
Man never is^ hot always to be bisst'' 

If the prseeat wers all of Cincinnatii shs would be dnll and insipid to 
the taste of her eitiaeaa, 

IVw reflect bow much of the importance and the interest that belongs 
to a city like our Queen of the West, in the estimation of the world, 
arises from mere anticipation. A city of a hundred thousand people, 
with the prospect of two hundred thoosand by the nest census, excites 
far more interest and commands more teal respect in the country than 
a place of twice that number of present inhabitants, with the prospect 
of no considerable increase in the future. Let it he 5:n<l :ind he believed 
that our city has received her zenith, or that her growth hereafter will 
be slow, while other rival towns will attract the thoroughfares, the trade, 
and the people of the world, and they who eome from foreign lands, or 
from distant jiarts of our own land, to settle in the West, would pass us 
by and seek their homes in some {dace pivinp a.ssuran<^o of more decided 
progress. How would the wealth of our millionaires vanish awayf 
Where, then, would go the prices of our real estatef And how soon 
would all diseonrse about U» Queen Chj seem "staler flat and on- 
profitablet" 

The destiny of Cincinnati is not yet certain. She is located on the 
banks of the beautiful Ohio at, I think, the most favorable point. But 
it is not yet determined to what centers those iron tracks shall point that 
are to be laid down in this great vaUcy in the nszt twsftty yean. This 
is ths country of Bailroads. Nowhere else ean they be so cheaply oon> 
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■traelad or ao mU, Nor is thoro any countiy man dopead«at oa tho 
art lor tto rnoami of traaoportatioa ud tiavol Ihu tho WooL Hor 

dajoj soil is, for tho groot part of tmj jear, impaonble for the con- 
Teyance of heavy commodities upon the natural roads of the C'Mintry; 
the general evenness of the surface is of no avail while the wheels uf 
eoBunoree uro ndring in tho nnirerHJ mud. The MeAdam roads furmith 
Imt a tomporaiy rtliof . Tho Hmoitono ia opoedify worn iato duot aad 
mortar, requiring new labor and new matoriaL But there is no surface 
like that of the \:il!cy of the Ohio and Mi"wi(wippi for the straight and 
oasy grade of the railway. It is a fact worthy of the consideration of 
eapitalisu aa woU as of tho bailders of tho dties, that nhilo ths pro- 
dnetivflaeM of tho Woetoni eoontry oseoodo that of tho Atbatie Statooi 
oa equal areas, in the ratio of more than two to onOp tho ooot of gradiag 
our Railroads is loss by one-half than theirs. 

But to recur again to the St. Louis road — it has been said that the 
citisena were not woll advised of the nature of the country at the time 
of the oleetioB. Two important faota wore aoppooed to o^st whoa that 
TOte was taken. First, that the proposed route was direct; and SOO- 
ondly, that a good road coulil bo nuidf .>n that rout.-. It nas not sup- 
posed that un exart survey or location had Ixhmi made, but that such a 
survey bad been made as to prove satisfactorily that a road could be 
aiado oa tho ronto with praetieable^ soqr grades and at a moderate cost 
par Biilo. The map lay before the voters^ whidi oiplained better than 
language could do that the propose*! route was on nearly the same par- 
allel of latitude with Cincinnati, while the other routes whicli had h('»«:i 
proposed inclined to the North. The map presents the argument at a 
glaaoo. No saan, with tho sup before hiss, eaa fail to sso tiiat if a 
road be eoastrueted nuining East and West from Cincinnati, on or about 
the 39th parallel of latitude, it cannot carry passengers or freight to 
the North of us, nor to the South of us, but that it must inevitably bring 
them to us. 

Mnch avgomont has been nsed in tho discussion of tho subject to show 
that it would bo better for Cincinnati to tap a great road passing 

to the north of us. It is said that the country is better in that regiotti 
and that if we only tap the Great Central Railway which is contem- 
plated from Baltimore and Wheeling to St. Louis, or the Pennsylvania 
uid Ohio Road which is to ran from Philadslphia and Pittsburg to St. 
Louis, and which will psss us on lines leventy^flvo or one hundred miles 
north of wo shall draw all things to us by our branch; that Hn- 
cinnati is so great a city that thtT** is no danger that tra^lo and travel 
will go by. It is not wonderful that some who have long Sioii the vigor- 
ous growth of our city, and who have shared largely in her prosperity, 
should have come to regard her greataois as a matter of destiny, beyond 
the t han< e of disappointment, and to believe that by tapping the Rail* 
• roads of others we can draw out of them their most important advan- 
tages. But the map shows to the eye of everyone that the trade and 
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commerce of all those parts of Indiana and of Illinois, which lie between 
tlM route through Indiaii^ioliB and ColaailMi^ and the projected road 
dixvetly to St. Louis, win more mdily eome to Ciaeiiiiiati by tfie eooth- 
em than by the northern route. It falls naturally into the southeni 
route. All the streams float the produce of the country down anfl not up. 

It is said that the Southern road will pass through a country Qot so 
rich in its productions nor so popnlooa aa eaa be found by going 
farther nortii; and that, therefore^ we onght to forego the great advan" 
tage of a direct route in oar latitude and go to the capital of Tndiana. 

By reference to the census returns of 1S40, it will be found that the 
eounties through Indiana along the professed route, though not the 
riehest nor the most populous, are above the average of the eoaaHea of 
Indiana in wealth and popidation. Eighty thoneand people dwelt in 
those counties in 1840, while in the tier of counties directly north there 
were hnt sixty-three thousand and but two out of some fifteen tiers of 
eounties, uf that State ranging from East to West, exceed in popula* 
tion and productions these same counties through which it is proposed 
to locate the road to St. Loois. 

referanee to the report of the Auditor of Indiana, for the pres- 
ent yrnr, it appears that the amount of tjixes paid by the Southern far 
exceeds that paid by the Northern counties of the State. It also ap- 
pears, that by comparing this with former reports, that the Southern 
eonntiea have advanced more rapidlj than thoae of tiie North. The 
national road passing through the centre of the State, from East 
to West, has placed the central tier of eountiee, somewhat in advance 
of the n^t of the State . 

But if we take into account ail the counties north of the national 
road counties^ as described bf the auditor's report for the preeent year, 
it win appear that the aggregate amount of taxable property on the 
^and levy is $47,126,095, and the pn]I» 56,728; while the tanble prop* 
erty of the counties south of the national road counties is $65,759,599, 
and the polls 69,153, lowing an excess of the Southern over the 
Northern comities of $18,633,504, in taxed property, and 12,425 In 
tax payerSi The national road eomitiea have in taxablcs |21,011,M1, and 
of tax payers, 17,985; so that the aggregate wealth and population of 
all the north half of the State, and the national road eountiee besides, 
which lies entirely South of those counties. Why. then, should we bo- 
traj such amdsty to torn oot of the direct linef 

Bn^ it baa been said, Ibat It ie bnportant to reach the Capital of 
Indiann, whither tend nil tiie contemplnted railroads of the State. 
Before ranvaseing this, and several other objections it is proper that 
we should bear in mind, first of all that it is infinitely more easy to 
obstmet, with groundless objections, the progress of an important enter> 
prlsc^ however, nsefnl, than to carry it sneecssfnllj throof^ and, in the 
seeond place, that whatever direction C^dnnati may contemplate as 
improvement, the will meet with clamorooa objections from all these 
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localities, and their emisfwries, which are not on the proposed route. If 
Louisville, New Albany, Jefferson, Madison, and Mt. Carmel on one 
band; or Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Biehmond and Hamilton, on tiM 
other, did not mo insnrmoinitaUo objeetions to thii dlioet route 
fhrongh Vincennes, and ur^o them upon us most affectionately, wo 
ought to be disappointed. They will not forget their interests. We maj 
be sure of that. It becomes us to see to it that in the conflict of other 
interests, we do not forget our own. 

The qneoHon ia not, whothor we thaU havo a road to lBdiaiiapoli% ud 
the country Xorth and Woft of that placet But, whether the city of 
Cincinnati, in her corporate capacity, shall now invest the i>ublic 
money in that direction. A railway connection with the central portion 
of Indiana is undoubtedly important; nor can it come too soon. That 
it win coBO wo wmj bo well aanirod; Unt, ao I have alreadj aaid, by 
branches from the Hamilton and Dayton route; and secondly, bj 
branches from the Ohio and Mississippi line, if that line whall be con- 
structed!. All this will come, probably, without taxing the corporation 
of Cincinnati. 

The Railroadf of Indiana are ehiolly ia eoatemplation. They, Uko 
othora, win go whoro they meet tho beet encouragement. Oivo them a 

main trunk on a line with Cincinnati, and instead of our hearing of 
this contemplation of roads converging to In<Iianap<»li8 o!ily. we shall 
speedily find their greatest routes running into ours. If Cincinnati 
would draw down tho wealth aad fha tiarol of tiM iatorlor of Indiana^ 
it win aover be by "tapping" tho main ttonrnghfare^ which ia to pan 
from St. Louis through Indianapolis, directly East. She must present 
a thoroughfare of her own; a grejit line of attraction, which will inevi- 
tably draw into itself the roa«l8 from the Morth and will bring with 
them their freigfata and their people and diatribato in retnn our maan- 
faetnrea and our merehandiae. 

But why send our city, with her million, in quest of a new route to 
Indianapoiin, when the direct line toward St. l/ouis will, by its inter- 
section with the Madison road, furnish us a way as direct to Indianapolis 
aa any lino by Indianapolia could furnish to St. Louiaff Already there 
in IB eoatemplation a ndlway from Lawreneeborg nlaot with a liberal 
charter, through the heart of the State to IndiauHpoUa. That company 
is only waiting our approach to bring us into the very presence of their 
metropolis. The first twenty miles from Lawronceburg are under con- 
tract, and four hundred men are already on the ground at work. Thus 
at Lawreneeborg we shall meet the very thing so much aon^t for, ready 
planned, chartered, located, and made, to our hands. And for all this 
they ask no million. They allow us to help ourselves to the trade of 
Indiana by inventing our money on our own road the West, turning 
neither to the right band nor the left. 

Nor ia thia aU iriiidi we ahaU meet at Lawreneebargh. A moot inb 
portant branch of the Lawrenceborgh and Indianapolia road ia in eon- 
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templation, leaving that line at Oreensburgh, a point forty miles from 
Lawrmieeburgh, running toward the Weat, intersecting the Madison road 
at Gohnnbua, paaaing on thioogh Bloomii^ii, and eroMdng the Wabaoh 
at Terre Haute, ruBiiiiig through SpringAald» lUiaoii^ and reaching tlia 
Mississippi at Quincy; traversing the best portion of both of those 
gresit .States, an<i bringing their productiona and casting them at our feet, 
if we will accept the boon. Thus, at the very threshold of this great 
•nterpriae, shall wo leeate moot importaat objects — objecto ehoriihod 
alihe hf tho friondi and tho oppoaonto of this moaoora. 

Fifty niles farther oa^ in our course to Vincennes, we meet the Madi- 
son road near the "Vernon, a point h»n\voen twenty and thirty miles from 
Madison. Advancing but few miles farther, another line crosses our 
track, which is the route joining JeffersonviUe on the Ohio with the 
Madieon road at Gohimlnu^ Indiana, fortj miles from Indianapolis. 
Moving westward, thirty or forty miles more, our route interaeets tho 
road which Louisville and New Albany are pushing to Salem, Blooming- 
ton, (treenrastle, and lAfayette, where it is to bt< met by a road from 
Michigan City on the Lake. This road is iu actual progress. By it 
Looisiillo hopes to make enstomers in Indiana, and to win the tiade 
which woold mora wiUingty eomo to ns. On our arrival at Viaesanesi 
we find not only the Wabnsh and its noble valley, but another Railroad, 
crossing her course from Evansville on the river through Vincennes to 
Terre Haute, on the southern portion of which is already under contract 
and in progress, Tims we eioss all ths navigable waters of Indiana, and 
not loss than ftvo Rsilroads leading down from all parts of the State^ 
and falling into our Cincinnati thoroughfare, as naturally and onavoid* 
ably as the Wabash and other streams fall into the Ohio. 

The road from Lawrenceburgh to Indianapolis wants encouragement 
only to secure its speedy completion. Others of those already mentioned 
are in a state of hope and incipient notion. Undonbtedly they havo 
been dis^pointed by a cold and lowering ooantenanee of Cincinnati for 
the last few months, whence tliov had exjiected smiles of approbation and 
encouragement. I have not time to describe the rich minog of coal and 
of iron that will be brought within our reach or the boundless natural 
wealth of onr sister State^ wliieh will then be no longer ehnt ont from 
this, their natural nmriEst, when we shsU have placed ourselves in doss 
oommnnication with her entire system of railways. It is impossiUa to 
conceive any method by which Cincinnati can become so thoroughly con- 
nected with the improvements of Indiana, or c-an get such absolute sway 
over her commerce, as by prosecuting the Ohio and Mississippi route to 
ths Wabash. 

If, on the other hand, abandoning the direct line to tiie West, we go to 
Hamitten, and apply onr city snbseription thence northwestwardly to> 
ward IndianapoUi^ our route will, indeed, lie through a fertile country; 
bnt wo intersect none of the railways of Indiana except the short branch 
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at BMbfilkb vtttil we urire at the ca|ntal of the State, a hundred milee 
distant. And then, where are wef Seven mile* north of riiu-innati, 
on a thoroughfare to the east, at every iliHadvantape, benginp the trade 
and the travel of Iftdiaoa to beud their couritc south to the Ohio, and 
leave tke gieat Centtal Baihray, lying straigbt befwe Umib, toward 
the rUag ena. UnA of that teade aad tfavel will have already eooM 
np to the (^pital from the south on those rttf foads of ivhirh I have 
already spoken, an<I which would have fallen naturally into the direct 
route from Vitieeunes to Cincinuati. l-'ar be it fnan me, however, to 
dieeourage a road by the way of HaiailtOBy or by any other eligiUe way, 
to lodiaaapoUa. Uj pvrpeee io to eoaeider, aot what improvemeBta 
shall be made, or what shall not be made^ bat where the weight of the 
rity 8uh>fxTii>tions is most needed, and where its application is moat Tital 
to our success as the emporium of Indiana and the West. 

Some of oar friends, more nenrous than the rest, have expressed ap- 
pveheaeioB that thia projeet would build up a daagerooa rival ia Law- 
renreburgh. That city woold naqnestionablj ehare with Ciaeiaaati ia tiie 
I)t'nef5t8 to result from a more intimate connection V>etween the two 
places. But the only conceivable plan whereby Lawrenceburgh could 
wall hi|^er and more impassable than the famous wall of China, between 
that eity aad thia, aad to flll the river with Chevanx-de-friae. Thea, 
policy is to open wide the communication with all of our sister cities. 
And Idind, indfMvl, must that city be wliich, through jealousy of the 
prosperity of its lesser neighbors, would exclude from them the most 
intimate commercial intercourse. 

But it is supposed bj others that the river will rival the road, aad 
therefore the river is to be ahnnned. Measuring the entire line from 
St. Ix»uis to the Baltimore and Ohio R<iad, a distance of six hundred 
miles, the locomotive would run some thirty miles on the bank of the 
river; and we are warned against the opposition of the river. 

It is fortunate for our titj that its loeatioo is on a great bend of the 
river, so that a line can ma east aad west through Indiana, Illinois^ and 
Ohio, and yet touch the river at and near Cincinnati, and nowhere else. 
That there will be a competition for the St. Ivouis and New Orleans 
travel, between the river and the Railroad, when the route shall be com- 
pleted, is highly probaUsw This eompetition may affect, to sobm extent, 
the steamboat interest, but will benellt the pubUe. But it is not a 
Ptranjre thing nowailays for a Railroad to venture on the bank of a 
ravigable river. The Delaware and the Hudson and the Kenn»'!)ec have 
each receiveil a railway on its banks, and even "on Old Long Island's 
sea*girt shore," the railway has not feared the competition of the steam 
and the sails of the Sound. From New Torh to New Haven, also, a 
track is laid upon the shore, and the ears daity pass and repass the 
steamers and all sorts of vessels under way between the same points. 

Before leaving this topic, 1 must call the attention of the taxpayers 
of Ciaeiaaati, who are to sliare ia the payment of more than half of a 
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million of debt and interest contracted for the Cindimatl and IVhito 
Water Canal, to the fact that the stock of that company, valueleag at 
tbe present time, may be made valuable bj transforming the canal into 
a railway. This is not without a precedent. The canal from New 
Haven, Oonneetient, to North Hampton, waa a faihur^ involving the tltf 
of New Haven and all its owners in debt. Hut since they have laid the 
rails upon it, it has done for New Haven aiul the country through which 
it passes more than they had ever hoped from the canal. It has been 
successful. This is the only plan by which Cincinnati can ever hope to 
realise a doOar of profit from all her stoek in thia espensive work. 

For ten years has the city received no dividends nor interest on her 
$400,000 in canal stock, while she has paid her semi-annual instalments 
of interest, amounting to over $24,000 every year. The amount of prin- 
cipal and interest invested in that concern by the city is not less than 
$700,000. In the meantime^ the right of way whieh haa been so little 
used, has become valnaUe, and the city can appropriate it to a nseful 
and most important purpose. This may be done by obtaining legisla- 
ture permission to purchase the rifjht of way, or by contracting for the 
nse of that right and compensating the Canal Company for it, by the 
carriage of merdiaadise. That aa arrangement conld be made without 
difllenlty, satisfactory to all parties, is not doubtful. For who woold 
not prefer the Railroad to the canal f This plan, which I cannot take 
time here to unfoltl in its details, very nearly concerns the pecuniary 
affairs uf the city. And yet it would seem that the city authorities are 
struggling to eaeape from the route vdiieh would enable them to use the 
bed of the eaaal for a prolltablo and useful purpose; and although the 
vote of t)ie people eontemplated this route, and none other, the question 
would seem to have been not whether thia is practicable and good, but 
whether a practicable route could possibly be found anywhere elsef 

Heie I must beg leave to notlBa a remark in the eaneDent report of the 
Pieaident of the Little IDaml Bailroad Gompanj for the past year. 
After giving a very comprehensive and highly satisfactory view of the 
several Railroad improvements connected with the prosperity of Cincin- 
nati, in which he places the Western route on its broad and true basis, 
he adds: "Our eitissna have shown their deep interest iu this project 
by their vote, sanetioaing the sabaeription of a million of dollars on the 
part of the city — a vote rendered nugatory by the refusal of P1 i«oi t to 
allow the right of way through the State." 

The last clause of this remark, I presume, was inadvertent, and I 
notice it only because it may give color to an opinion which has been 
CKpressed by others^ and wiiich opinion I consider erroneous^ and likely to 
be prejudicial to the interests of the city. The idea is that nothing can 
be done until Illinois shall grant the right ol way. Hut had Illinois 
granted or promisetl the right of way when the people of Cincinnati 
cast their vote, which, it is supposed, has become " nugatory f" Never. 
The law oi Hlinoii stands precisely as it stood when the election took 
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place, excepting that a gwiinl law hai bean flnaeled anthoriiiBg Bail* 
nada to enm the States proridad they aatar aad laava thair eaaiaoa 

where townn can bo built up in Illinoia. 

A leading object with Cincinnati was an<l \n to reach the Wabash 
Valley at a good point. 8t. JLouis, it is, which most interested her io 
eroMing lUiaoia. Bat who f ean that if oar railwaj ihall oaea approaeh 
the Una of niiaoia and ■hall kaoek for admittance) aha will not welcome 
so good a customerf Not the people of Cincinnati. Tbej did not fear 
it at the polls; they do not fear it now; anil it will not answer the pur- 
poses of this city now, when rival enterprise is seeking to gain the mas- 
tery orer har, to allow hanaif to ha faillad iato a fhiat-haatta^ iadakaty 
iagloriooa npom, baeaaaa a naifl^boriag State haa not opaaed her doova 
for us to enter while we are yet two hundred miles off, and could not 
enter for three years if her doors were open never so wide. The spirit 
of Cincinnati is made of sterner stuff. It has never been the policy of 
the Queen City to wait for the permission of distant and adveraa iatar^ 
eats before aha eoanmenead an important enterprise aaaentfal to her owa 
position and prosperity as a city. She may do it now. But let her not 
be )H'(7iiii«>ii with the i<ioa that <<hi> is ixnind to wait for lUiaoia Isgiala* 

tiun l>t't\iro attending tu her own interest*. 

The law under which the people of Cincinnati cast their vote did not 
at an depend for ita ndidily vpon the action of lUiaoiab It haa mora 
than onee been asserted that aneh was the ease. But an examination of 
the charter plainly shows that the assf»rtion is ineorrect. The charter 
of the Ohio and MisHiftsiitpi Railroad Comprny provided for the com- 
mencement of the work, whether Illinois or Ohio should bear or should 
forbear; and the oafy lindtatiott apoa the powar of the oompanj waa 
that thej ahonld not carry the road iato anj State until the right of 
way was grantefl by that State. They were not to carry the greatest 
blessing of the age where it was not w;iute«l. But they eouM have begun 
in Indiana, when no other iState had opened the way for them; and 
that beginning wonld haTo been the eommencement of the Ohio and the 
Hiaaiaalppl Bailroad. The powar of tiia eonpanj waa eomplete, though 
they could not go to the Ohio on the one hand, or to the Mississippi on 
the other. But Ohio has opened her confines and affirmed their charter. 
The way is, therefore, unobstructed from Cincinnati to the rich country 
of the Wabaah. Ear <elda are "abaadj white for tha harvnat^" Wa 
hsTO bat to enter in aad take poaaeaatoa of her eonunarea and bar travaL 
There is no legal necoMsity, because a corporation is christened by the 
great names of the Ohio and the Mississippi, that it shall build no road 
which does not span the entire space between these noble rivers. It is 
not troa, therefore^ that the vote of onr people an thia anbjeet has bean 
randarad "nngatory" bj tha rafaaal of IUhM>ia to grant tha right of 
way. Nor ia it naaaaaaty to imagine any such lion in the pathway of 
the prosperity of our city. If that vote has been rendered "angatoiy," 
it has been done by the Btate of Illinois. 
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Bat W6 dunild not forgot tint «• have the right of mj tluoai^ 
ladiADa, which, in the genaral jetlousieo of these times, may bo with* 
drawn. Indiana has towns and cities whici shall be shorn of their 
glory if this road shall be built. Madison and Evansville and other 
importaiit places on the Ohio may yet bo inflaeatial with the ladiaiia 
Lcgidatnro aa Alton and Mt. Cainol havo Toeontly proved to be with 
that of lUinoiiL If oar loeomotifo onee vieita tho Wabaah on the direet 
line to Vincennee, the aspirations of the«© embryo emporiums to a rivalry 
with the Queen of the West will be instantly dashed, and Cincinnati 
will be brought as near, for all practicable purposes, to their customers 
aa thoy aio thenuwhrei. 

Nor have wo any gaaraaty tiiat Indiana will horeaf tor grant now 
charters to rait tho intereota or the eaprioes of Cincinnati. At the 
session of her Legislature, just now closctl, the effort was made to obtain 
a charter for a road direct from Indianapolis to Harrison, toward Cin- 
einnati. Tho bill waa referred to a spoeial ooounittee of twenty*ivi^ 
and after deliberation, the coaunittoo reported, by a etrong maj<»ity, 
agaiaet the bill, and the report was sustained in the House by a doeisive 
vote. It may be, thorofore, that if we could reach the interior of In- 
diana with our line of impruvement, it must be under charters already 
granted. Sneh a policy in any fltato ia to bo deprecated; and yet it 
baa been pe r eet er o d in by Virginia, Penaiyhrania, Now Hampehiro, and 
Illinois, and now, it eeeoie, baa been ooonteaaaeod. If not adopted, bj 
Indiana. 

It is not to be disguised that the leading characters in that State are 
not partial to us. They are determined to build up cities in their own 
Stato. They eay they will not pay tribato to Cinelnnati when they hate 
towns on the river and in the interior capable of being made cities of 
importance. They have learned that in these days it is the railway that 
builds the city. It may also be (for nothing certain can be said of 
legislative proceedings) that Illinois would not allow any road to go to 
8t Loaie. Bat we ean lunro a ehoieo between Alton, twenty nilea abore^ 
and Chester, sixty miles below, that city; and I know not how many 
other points there may be on the Mississipfti where the road couM ter- 
minate agreeably to the law of Illinois. But all these things iu their 
order. Our policy is, first, to reach the Wabaah. One way is open to 
n% and that ia praetkable and good, if not the veiy beet 
' And bere^ I woald not bo mieondontood, I look for no five million 
eabeeription to carry the road to the Mississippi at a single bound. I 
am not so sanguine as to rely ou the immediate subscription of an 
amount of stock sufficient to carry it even to the Wabash, although I 
regard ite speedy proeeeation to Lawreneebori^ and tho Bfadieon road 
aa eeenro if tho eity ehall flnboeriba, and tiiat it woald not very long 
stop short of Vinceimes. I am not prepared to advise that partners be 
admitted who shall pay their subscriptions in any medium less valuable 
than money, or that the city shall take up this charter until by a com- 
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aaiMioB of h«r owa mpfttabaunt sho dmil hmwm ttrMAvmH booki ud 
eonditioDa of the eoncern; nor natU all improTident contracts and em- 
baiTMnng amiig«m«nti^ if aqj 011011 oiiot, ■hall be noeinded or nutdo 
Mtiafactory. 

Bat I believe that tho eity ihoold eanoe ■aeh otamlwatloa to bo mado 
withoat delajp and that *o thoa algnifj to tho oompaay tho tonaa of 

the Buboei^tion which ahe deems fair; or if there are any obstacles 
to be rpmovpil. that they may be plainly declared, so that the public 
and ourselves may know where we stand. Of the result I can entertain 
no doubt. The will of the citj would bo omnipotontk BroTTthing woold 
yield to her reaeoaablo rsqnireaieata, aod eho eoold and would beeomo 

tho llielfCee of the enterprise. TTor subsoription to the stocJt would 
place the powers of the stook in her hands. The stock would elect 
directors, and the preliminary board would cease by the provisions of 
the charter. The city would entrust the direction to hands selected by 
hereslf . Tho eharter is adapted to our wants* It allows tlio eotapaay 
to confil!)- its operations to a part of the route only or to compass the 
whole. The cifv. throujjh the directory, elected by her stock, will have 
as entire control over the corporation as any good citizen of Cincinnati 
can desire. She can open and close the books for subscription to the 
stoek when and where die shall see fit. Tho qaestion of keation will bo 
equally under her control; and if, after the thorough exploration, which 
will necessarily prcct-ilc tlx' establishment of the line for the track, it 
should be thought expedient to change the route from any point named 
in the act of incorporation, it will be lees difficult to obtain such change 
bj an amendment than to obtain a new aet to oaperssdo the present 
route. The money would bo apended on that portion of the road near* 
est the city. Such is the express oblifiiition of the charter; and neither 
the company, nor the City Council, nor tlie people thcmselv»*s, have 
power tu expend it anywhere else. This million was dedicated by the 
Olilo Aet, and by the vote of tho people under that aet, to this and to 
no other purpose. The section, therefore, between Cincinnati and Law* 
rPiHPhurgh would first be made comiilctt. with depots, locomotives, cars, 
and furniture, and put in actual npt raf ion. The subscriptions by the 
city and in the city, and along the route this side of the Madison line, 
wonld probably carry it to tiiat line^ Onee in operation to Yenion, the 
road, with snch sabeeribeta aa it shall enlist where it goes, will work its 
own way to any terminus that may be desired without aid from us. 

I am aware that there are those who arc not unfriendly to this project 
and whose opinions are entitled to the highest consideration and respect, 
who beliefe that wo do not possess snllleient Information of the nature 
of tho conntiy between dneinnatl and the Miaslssipid to warrant the 
city so far to commit herself as to subecribe under the present charter 
without more extensive and thorough explorations and surveys. For my- 
self, I would prefer that the city should be committed to a route, one 
feature of which should bo direotaesa toward tho Weet, and that tho 
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explorations be made under this charter which we now have, and at the 
eott of the eapiul of Oo eompany. 

But if we M a eommimi^ are not willing to proeeed nnder this ebarter 
upon the faith of the reports heretofore made, and the informatioB 
ready obtained, one of two things would seem to be incumbent upon ub: 
first, that we employ engineers to examine the country and the proposed 
imitii^ ud report; or Mooodty, that wo ioboeribo as a city an amount 
of itodi mfldoDt to defkay tlio wpoaieo of waA a oiirT^ and oiploTa- 
tion to bo made by the company. The time required for such an exam- 
ination would probably be five or six months, and the cost some fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. But the time and the cost are of small 
moment compared with the magnitado of the mibjeet. 8oeh a proceed- 
ing oa the part of the eily would iadieate a eiiieOTitj and aa earaeeta— 
which would inspire eoafideoee in the people of Indiana that something 
would eventually be done. It would wake up all the intervening locali- 
tiee to present their claims and their inducements; and if, after hearing 
all the reports, arguments and propositions, our City Council could make 
titeir opiaion npoa them aad eany tiiiat epiaioa into prompt aad 
deeisiTO effeet, it adght — and it might no t eeenre harmony in carrying 
out the great purpose of establishing a cximmunication with Iniliana and 
the West. Agreonent, — concert of action, — is indispensable to the ac- 
complishment of so vast a project. Ton men can mar more than ten 
thoneend can mend. When we eannot agree to aet, we mnet agree to 
inquire and eiplorei It ie neeeeiary *'to lay aside eteiy weight, and 
ran with patience the race that is set before us." 

I have dwelt at some length upon this Great Western Way as well, because 
I regard it nearly allied to the final triumph of Cincinnati in her race 
to be the emporinm of the West; as, beeanie it ia the only improvement 
whiehy having reeefared the eanetion of the law and the votee of the poopk^ 
hae eeemod to be on the point of being abandoned. It is the subject 
now in order before the minds of the good people of Cincinnati; and it 
is alike their duty and their interest to consider and decide what shall 
be dme. If, after pledging oomdvee to thie improvemeat, eo vital to 
oar intereitB, we abandon it, what gnaraaty can we give that other im- 
provements, one after another, will not share the fame fatef And if, 
at some future time, sifter seeing the tradt of Indiana is carried away, — 
eome to Louisville and other cities on the river, on roads which they are 
BOW building,— and eome to the eltieo of the ISaalt, on tte Great Cmtral 
aad other roade, aad avoidiag Oineinnati^-^we ehall again attempt a 
bargain with Indiana for her commerce, we may have to pay more 
dearly and obtain what is far less valuable than that which is now 
offered freely, like Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati must open her way to the West. It must be no winding way. 
It will ran to the Wabaeh and the Mtmnieippi, if not to Saa Fnadaeo. 
While we are without a road to the Wee^ we are eonflned,— bouad in to 
eaaey doubta and tmxa. 
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But we must afford to leud a helping hand to those who would con- 
tinue the game great line toward the East in the direction of Hillabor* 
ough, ChiUieothe, and Baltimore. Our City Legiatotnra hu, M I tUaki 
doie iriMljr in praying to tlM Oenenl A wumWj to allow a popvlar voto 
on the question of Kibeeribing $100,000 to this road. We are a woa- 
derfnl people for asking permission to do great things. We keep our 
own Lopinlaturc, to saj nothing of the Legislatures of the neighboring 
States, m a continual ferment with our prayers for power to go to work 
OB gnat aatcfpriMi. W« MBoriaUM tben, Mnd mi to nbeam ia 
tfMir hearing tb» adfaatagM of our plana. We eonvinee them, and lo : 
when the power comes, our xeal too often "ooies out at our fingers' 
ends:" and anon, we fill the air with our objections and our excuses 
for doing so little where we had prumised so much. We want our road 
leeatod by othera to wit va, without an agen^ of oar own, thoo^ 
■altiier those others, nor oorselvea) know, or ean know, where we wa&t it. 
We want permission, first of all, to go through Illinois, which we cannot 
possibly reach for years. Fearing a work is impracticable, wo send our 
engineers to explore; and when they come back with a report that the 
thing eon bs don€^ and wdl done, iattoad of noting npon titoir adriei^ 
wo too of tn aeoso omsdvos bj diaersditing and diqponging them. 

But we may go too fast as well as too slow, and perhaps we had 
better congratulate ourselves on our wisdom and discretion. Gre^t de- 
liberation is necessary in matters of this sort, and the hesitation and 
tho ddayi lAUk havo intorroned may hvvo been grsatsr thaa Oio nag- 
aitodo of tho iatoreoto iBT<^od requiiod. Wo aU alike aim at tiio proa* 
perity of the city in which is bound up our own proijpeiity also. If we 
do not loee the golden opportnaitiee which now invito oar aeHon, all will 
be well. 

This great line, East and West, being established, one only remains to 
make onr position ssenre. Plant tho iron rails doe south to Lexington. 
Though I have mentioned this work last in the order of my diaeouiaa^ I 

do not regard it least in imp(>rtance, or in its probable influence upon 
the prospects of Cincinnati. At Lexington, it may connect with the 
Naahvillo and Southern Atlantic Boad, as well as with that from Louis- 
villo and Fkankfort; and tho tiaae ia piobablj not tn dlstoat whoa we 
ihoald thaa become connected hgr railroad communication with New 
Orleans. But what is more important to Cincinnati, she would form a 
profitable acquaintance with the rich interior of Kentucky, a country of 
whose vast wealth we have heard, but from which we have been effectu- 
ally aevofod by bad roada, and a total want of improvonente in a part 
of the country intervoiiag b e t we en that city and this. The elty of 
I^exington lies about as near to Cincinnati as Springfield, Ohio; and yet, 
while our intercourse with the latter is so constant that the citizens of 
Cincinnati regard it almost a suburban village of their own, they speak 
aad hear of Lenngton and ito vieiaity aa of aome foieigB land. It la 
aeareely poeaible to eatimate the advaatagea to be derived iioia aoch a 
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eonnection. The country for forty miles around Lexington ia in tiio 
highest state of eidtinttoii, tmA takta aU in «11 is ptMbfy tiM iuisfc 
bodj of impfovod agrienltoral Uuid in the Unioa. The pfodnetioBa of 
that region, beiag ia a aioro soatfaera eliaiate^ would giro vaiiolj to 

our markets. 

LottisviUe and Maysville have enjoyed the commerce of this ceotral por« 
tion of Kentucky. But a charter has been granted for a railway from 
Covingtoa; and the people along the liae are waking ap to ito inportaaea. 

A survey has been made, and a satisfactory route has been found. A 
subscription of two hiintired thousarnl dollars on the part of the citv is 
supposofl to be stiftii ifiit to Hecuro the acconi|)lishnient of the work and 
open to us the same easy and profitable intercourse with the South which 
we BOW ha^e with the Nortii. It will pass throngli some of the wealthi- 
est eonnties of the State, among which is Bourbon, the fame of whose 
farms is hounded only by the fame of Kentucky hi^rself. Ix)uisville SSSO 
the Hpleiidnr of the prize to be won bj- ( iiu-innati in that rejjion, and 
the tux-hating people of that city have subscribed half a millioa of 
dollars to the project of carrying their railroad to Flraakfort, from 
which place to Lstnngton a railway is alfoadj ia operatioa. 

Let no lover of progress be too mnd alarmed at the magnitude of 
the effort which the aooomplishment of such a system will require of 
our city. It is not now beyond our ability. It is but a fraction of the 
cost which will fall on as. The entire amount to be invested bj the 
city will not, in any event, exceed two millions, to be raised ia the eonrso 
of five or six years. The only roads requiring aid from the city are the 
Western and the Southern and the Eastern. The first will require 
$l,iX)0,000, the second $200,000, the third $100,000 amounting in the 
aggregate to $1,300,000. 

I omit the Northern beeaaso I suppose it win not be neceesaty to 
invest more in that ilirection than has already been done. The Ham- 
ilton and Dayton Road lien thronj^h a country too rich and jiopulous to 
need other than private subs^criptions. Capitalists who have a knowledge 
of that country and that people have sought the stock, and will seA it 
aa a safe and profltoUe investment. If the city aimed at nmking money 
only, it iiii^'ht well buy the stock in that company. Branches from that 
road to Indianapolis and the interior of Imliana will probably be taken 
up and carried through by the country in which they aliall lie. Of the 
eonoetaeoi of this opinion, the city will be able to judge whenever she 
shall be invited to sabseribo and when legal authority shall be granted 
to vote upon t)ie question. To these invratments by the city, it might be 
necessary to ;i<l<i loans of the credit of the city for a farther amount, 
not exceeding, however, the other .$700,000. But such loans would be 
secured by the roads themselves and would probably be no burden to 
the city. The roads would pay the interest and the principal, as the 
Little Miami Bailroad Gompanj has paid tim intersot and will pay tha 
principal of the bonds loaned to them. In all thii^ diieretion and jodf- 
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ment are to be used by the ritr government aS tO the timt when and the 
mode of accompliBhing the great purpoBC. 

We are not to expect tbut such a aystem will be aeeompliBhed in a daj 
or » Tew. It eaa grow to mtnrity Iqr degrees only. Bot let it be 
declared as oor policy, and as soon ao events shall justify let it be eom- 
m«'n(*p<l, that the world and ourBelves may know to what we aspire. Thus 
may w«' awaken the sympathies and stimulate the hopes of those sections 
of the country whose products and people we expect hereafter to greet 
IB the marketa of CineiaiiatL Thoae people will aoon pereeiye that thegr 
have a eaannon intereet with the eity, and their aid will be elBdent to 
give success to her enterprises. These improvements will be in profitable 
use long before they will be completed. But l»'t them be commence*!, 
and they will inspire with hope those who are iuteresteil in their com- 
pletion and win isflnenee the eourasa of other improvementa whieh mmj 
be projected while thegr are ia progrsaa. 

In the neoatime the property of the city of CSaoiaaati during their 
construction will be enhanced by their influence far beyond the amount 
invested, and the taxes on that increase will pay more than all the interest 
oa all our debt. Such are the lesaona of reewt enperieace; 

Primr to 1840 the eitiea and towna of BCasaachnaetta were atationafr. 
Then commeneed the operation of their Railroad ^ateoi, imperfect at 
first, but growing yearly more complete. Worcester, from a town of 
seven thousand inhabitants, has become twenty thousand. Springfield, 
from a beautiful village, has become a powerful city. Boston, too, had 
then been on a stand, if not r e t rograding. Bnt little waa said or thought 
of Boston. New York and Baltimore and other great cities were keep- 
ing pace with the growth of the country. But Boston inspired no hope 
of pfff^rens, and her pe<»ple were migrating. 

In lb41, however, she opened her Railroad over the mountains to 
Albany. She sought the eommeree of the Weat Her competition waa 
with New Torh. New York had the Hudson, with the fiaeat ateamboat 
navigation in the world and a distance of but one hun<lred and fifty 
milee. Boston crossed a chain of mountains, with steep grades, had 
curves, and a distance of two hundred and six miles. 

The race commenced in '41. Boston had then of property, personal 
and real, $08,006,600, and New York had 4282,104,920. Five yeara 
after, in *46, Boston had on her grand levy $148,839,600, having gained 
$.'30,833,000; while New York had but $245,221,401, having lost 
$6,973,519. 

All of thia immense growth of Boeton is not to be aaeribed to the 
Great Western Railroad alone. Much ia andonbtedly to be credited to 

the numerous other roads which have been made to converge an und 
Boston as a center, and which have placed that city on the scale of 
Railroad facilities second only to London, among ail the cities of the 
world. It waa the Great Weetem Bailway, however, whieh held New 
York ia eheek. 
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But the preat city of (iotham, which had reposod socurely on her un- 
rivaled uatural advantages and laughed to scorn the busj dreams of 
that "City of Notions," away off down East, bejond the rango of tho 
Western trade, now began to grow serious. Her merchant princes began 
to feel the absence of somo of tholr best customers from Ohio and other 
Western States. And, upon examination of her tax <1ii|)licuf es, she 
found out to her surprise, and that of everybody else, that the tide was 
actually against her, and she was guiug backward. 

Now tell 70 wise snen of Cincinnati, what measures did the Empire 
City adopt to retrieve the ground »he had lost and which Boston had 
wonf Did she still rely on her noble river to compete with the Railroad, 
or did she wait any longer for Pennsylvania to get over her fit of jeal- 
ousy, or grant the right of way across her territory t She had waited 
too long. She repented. Did she not then pot forth her iron fingers 
to feel for Lake Erief And is she not there still wooing through 
earth, rook, mountain and morass in the hope of engrossing the favor 
of the West, which in an unlucky hour she had almost i(ile<i away. 

But this was not all. She was no longer beguiled by the splendor of 
her North river navigation. She had found out that the time had eome 
when men and merchandise would hie away over the hills, two hundred 
miles by land, to market rather than gt^t on board of her North river 
palaces and go to New York in ten hours. The Railroad carriage 
avoided transshipment whi^h, in modern transportation, is becoming an 
important item. No longer regarding the river, therefore, N«w Toric is 
engaged with all her might in forcing a railway against the greatest 
natural obstacles, through the palisadea and highlands of the Hudson, 
and through the river itself, straight as an arrow to Albany. And this 
work is to be done at the enormous expense of $8,000,000, a distance of 
but one hundred and fifty miles. Such la the competition of the railway 
with the river. 

The time is coming, and now is^ when Cincinnati is to choose her grade 
amonp cities. She claims no monopoly of tiaturo's endowments. But 
what inland city can claim moref She is surrounded by the richest 
bounties of the earth. She has but to reach forth to them, and they are 
hers forever. One Northern road has created others. When, therefore, 
the main tmnks are laid toward the cardinal points, then wiD her posi- 
tion be teenre. East, West, North, and South, her prosperity will be 
firmly anchored. Then will our hopes be, 

"perfect. 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 
As broad and general as the casing air." 

Cincianati will have no more occasion to take stock in Railroads. Pri- 
rate capital will do the rest No human power can then remove her out 
of her place. She will then be enthroned as Queen of the mighty West. 
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CHAPTER VII 



The Last Whig Convention — Webster Trk kko Out of 
THE Nomination — Judge Taft Exerts Himself to 
Save Websteb — With Toombs, He Goes to Wasu- 

INOTON. 

The opMiiog of the campaign of 1852 preaented a aeriooa 
problem for the Whig leaden who desired to preserve the 
party and win the coming election. Hr. Taft was a per- 
sonal and political admirer and supporter of Daniel Webster 
and was earnestly anxious to see him nominated for the 
presidency. The Ohio lawyer had become strongly attached 
to Mr. Webster personally and had enjoyed close professional 
relations with him. At the time ^Ir. Webster was eniraged 
in preparing the Girard case^ Mr. Taft was engafjed on the 
McMiken case. The two presented many points of similarity 
—points that had iiovor boon passed upon bv our courts. 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Taft found it mutually advantageous 
to compare the results of their researches and they did so on 
several occasions. Each was successful in the trial of his 
case. Mr. Webster was anxious that his friend Taft should 
go to Philadelphia as a deleirate to the coming National Con- 
vention of the Wilis: party ami tlio latter finally conoluded 
to do «!o. OnMialf of the Whi^ loaders wore sayinsr that if 
Daniel Webster was noininat<Hi it would be the end of the 
Whig party. The other half were as earnest in asserting 
that the end would eonie if he was not selected. Mr. Taft 
was much afraid that both sides were right. 

Daniel Webster and President ^fillard Fillmore were the 
best of friends, porsonally and politically, and the success 
of the Webster effort depended on the President being kept 
out of the race. 

The slavery question was rocking the country from end to 
ead and threatened the dismemberment of the union of the 
states. Many of the Whig leaders of the South had left the 
• party and gone to the Democrats because they believed that 
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the inBtitution of slaveiy was safer with the oountry in the 
hands of that party. Both sides had made oompromisps on 
the question that each hoped would bold the south in line. 
Each party. Whig and Democrat, had plod^rpd himself to the 
protection of slavery and in favor of the enforcement of the 
fugitive slave laws. This latter pledge was especially dis- 
tasteful to the Whigs of the north, while it had little effect on 
those of the South. A big proportion of Northem voters 
saw no strength in a party pledge to aid in catching runaway 
slaves in the North and returning them to their Southern 
owners. But the reply was: "It's the law, and we must 
obey the law.*' 

Governor Win. H. SeAvard, then called by his opponents 
"the Artful Dodg'or of New York politics." was dominating 
the opposition to Air. Webster and dfdng it with his usual 
skill. It was evident that Mr. Webster would be nominated 
if President Fillmore's name could be kept from the ccmven- 
tion, and it was equally evident that the Seward forces did 
not intend to permit this to be done. The argument of the 
opponents of Webster was that, to hold the South in line, 
we must po further on the slavery question than our oppo- 
nents. Wc must not only me(?t them uitli as strong a pn>- 
.slavery platform, including our support of the fugitive slave 
law, but we must give them a Southern man as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

The Convention met Thursday, June 16, and all expected 
that the work would be finished and adjournment reached by 
Saturday night. The Ohio delegation, including Mr. Taft 
and his alternate, Thomas Spooner, reached Philadelphia 
Wednesday morning. They were imprsesed with the deter- 
mined opposition to Daniel Webster, led hy Mr. Seward of 
New York. The relations between President Fillmore and 
his secretary of state, Mr. Webster, were so cordial that 
Ohioans could not believe that the President would permit 
his name to be used merely for the purpose of defeating Mr. 
Webster. The first ballot^ taken Friday, showed Filhnore 
188, Scott 181, Webster 29. Seven Ohio delegates voted 
for Webster. His remaining votes came^ four from the 
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South and the remainder from New England. Robert 
Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia supported 
Mr. Webster. The balloting continued without much change 
till Saturday noon, when the Convention adjourned till noon 
Monday. Alphonso Taft, Robert Toombs, and one other 
faithful follower of Webster, took the train for Washington, 




FIRST HOTEL IN ZANEHVIia.X 



Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of ascertaining why the 
Webster strength was permitted to be cast for the President. 
There they learned that President Fillmore had placed in 
the hands of a Buffalo delegate a letter withdrawing his 
name from the contest This letter was to be presented at 
the opportune time in the discretion of the delegate who 
held it. The three visitors returned from Washington con- 
fident that President Fillmore's letter of withdrawal would 
be presented Monday, and the nomination of Mr. Webster 
would follow. Instead of this the letter was never presented, 
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and on tiie 50tb ballot the Southern delegates he^an to go to 
Gen. Soott, and on the 53rd ho was nominated, receiving 159 
votes to 112 for Fillmore, and 21 for Webster. Rolx^rt 
Toombs and Alexander Stephens refused to support the 
nominee of the Convention, throwing their strength to Gen. 
Pierce, the Democratic nominee, materiallj contributing to 
Scott's defeat at tbe {K)11s. 

Mr. Taft, Thomas Spooner and the other Ohio delegates 
returned to their homes, supporters of the nominees of the 
Convention, hwt not verv enthusiastically so at iSrst. Mr. 
Webster refused his support to Gen. Scott and was given a 
rousing reception bv the people of Boston. The papers of 
Boston said no such reception had been given to any man 
since that to Lafavette in 1826. 

As the campaign progressed the defeat of Qea. Scott be- 
came apparait to about everyone enoept the candidate. A 
platloim pledging the North to retom runaway slavee to 
their ownen in the South, with a Southern Preddeot to 
enforce this law, did not appeal to a great ekment of Whig 
▼otors in the North and had little effect in pleasing those 
the South. 

A few weeks before the election Gen. Scott yisited Cin- 
cinnati and was recciTed by a c(munittee of which 2Cr. Taft 
was chairman. The candidate was ehij^per and confident) 
but about everyone else saw defeat 

Tbe campaign of 1852 not only marked the end of the 
Wliig party, but also saw the demise of two of its greatest 
leaders; Henry Clay died at the opening of the straggle 
and Daniel Webster soon aft^ its close. 

Mr. Taft continued bis interest in the career and achieve- 
ment of Daniel Webster for years after the death of his 
friend. He prepared a lecture on Daniel Webster, States- 
man and Lawyer," which be delivered on many occasions 
and which was a nvy^t illuminating piece of work. 

Mr. Webster neither obstructed nor sulked during the 
Scott campaign. He simply did not support tbe man who 
was nominated by a trick, and whom be did not regard as 
fitted for the presidency. He went his way, made speeches 
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and was given veeqvtions, and he watched the prograas ol 
the campaign without comment One ekiae to him mdf 
"Mr. Webster was never more lovable to his friends nor less 
bitter towards his opponents than during the progress of the 
campaign." About the middle of September he came to 
Cincinnati and was closeted for a long while with hia friend 
Taf t. Spooner says, What they talked about is known only 
to Him who reveals no secrets." 

In 1868 Mr. Jefferson Davis, former president of the 
Southern Confecleracy, expressed the opinion to Col. Samuel 
Hambleton of Alarvland, that if Daniel Webster had beSB 
nominated bv the Whigs iu 1852, there would have been no 
Civil War. He said Daniel Webster would have beaten 
Gen. Pierce and was the only man who could have done it. 
This would have assured the continuance of tlie Whig party 
with the support of such men as Kobert Toombs, Alexander 
H. Stephens and other leading WTiigs of the South. Daniel 
Webster would have carri<xl Georgia and two or three other 
Southern stat<^«5. His success would have prt^vented the 
formation <»f a sectional party which, after all, gave cause 
for secession. 

" And about Skvery ? " he was aiiked. " Slavery would 
have passed^ away without war. Slavery was an economic 
and moral issue and a question of civilization. Delaware 
and Maryland would have becmne free states in this decade 
(1868) and Virginia would have followed." 

Col. Hambleton, who was a Whig and in 1862 earnestly 
devoted to the idea of making Daniel Webster president, 
was mueh pleased with the comment^ in which he heartily 
concurred. And Mr. Davis went on to say: « The Whigs 
of the North who struggled so faithfully for the nomination 
of Mr. Webster were really engaged in an undertaking of 
much greater moment than they appiveiated.'' 
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JuDGS Tavt'b FnsT Gbsat Sobbow— ICbs. Fahht Phslps 

TaVT Pa08B8 AwAT — A MXMOIB. 

In 1852 Mr. Taft encountered the first great sorrow of 
his life iu the passing away of his wife, Fanny Phel[)s Taft. 
Nothing could more beautifully depict the congeniality of 
their married life nor show in clearer terms the pleasing 
characteristic^^ of both the writer and the t.ubject of the 
article than the memoir written bv the husband at the time. 
As this hook would he moet incomplete without it we repro- 
duce the paper iu full. 

MEMOIR 

Fanny Phelpa was born on the 28th day of March, A, D. 1823. in West 
Townsend, Vermont, being the second daughter and the fourth child of 
Hw Hod. Oimrlw Pbelpt uid Blin Pht^ Bli« iMided with her ftifher 
and mother in Townaend, vatil her marriage with Alphemo Taft, m the 
89th daj of August, A. D. 1844, when she came to the eitj of Cincin- 
nati, where she reside<l with her husband until her death on the 2d of 
June, 1852. She has left three children living, via., Charlee Phelpi^ 
Peter Bawaon and Alphonto Taft. Two of her children had died in 
infaaej, ria., Ifaij at the age of five Hajt, and Alphonao at the age of 
tm months. Her Bgc when she died was 29 years, 2 months and 5 daya, 
Thus early has closed the mortal career of one whose ebaiacter and whose 
conduct are worthy to be remembered forever. 

Her mind, naturally comprehenrive and clear, was thoroughly educated 
in all the common branches of learning, as well as in thoee which are 
tam^t in fhe beet schools for the education of females. Her judgment 
was calm and collected, but prompt and practical. Her t.nstc was simple 
and somewhat severe. She was particularly atlverse to ostentation and 
■how. She was never at a lose to express her thoughts, whether orally 
or in writing, Im good and apprapriate language. She was very domee- 
tic Home was peculiarly sweet to her. Never lonely, she wai equally 
happy, with or without company. The clothing of her children, as well 
as many other articles of her handiwork in the family, bear testimony 
to her ingenious industry. In speaking of her characteristics, my pen 
ie at a lees in what order to name or to rank them. But I must not omit 
to mention one noble trait of her character. She meddled with no one's 
affairs except her own, and %vas entirely willing that others should enjoy 
their own opinions, and keep their own counsels without the slightest 
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iBterferenee or eurioaity flven on Inr {Mit. H«r own affairs satisfied 

hpr, niid aho felt no motivo to pry into the concerns of others. Her 
own thoughts, with such aid as she found in booiis, and in converse with 
her own family and friends, were sufficient for her. Another trait of 
h«r ehaneter, nmdf allied to that now mentioned, wm an almoet entire 
abaenee of enepieion. Upri^t and honoiablo in her own feelingi^ eke 
was unwilling to ascribe different sentiments to others. And yet she 
was not wanting in th:it sugacity which detects imposture. But she 
took no pleasure in finding out, or suspecting, peccadilloee of neighbors 
nnd friendek 8he eheriahed no enapieions of evil, nnloM an to matten 
eoaeeming her own intereet, nor ae to them without strong reasons. 
She was ever cheerful. During the long and severs illness preceding 
her decease, her equanimity never left her, and even in the hour of 
death, though life bad many attractions for her, and she loved it, she 
was dieerfnliy resigned to her fate, trusting in Qod. 

For the last year of her life, her health had beoome preearions. The 
loss of her llfst "Ally," a lovely ehild of the age of ten months, seemed 
to make an impression upon her constitution from which it is doubtful 
if she ever entirely recovered. A few weeks previous to the birth of her 
last child, she had a severe attack of what was called rheumatism in the 
side or chest, Imt which was a rvf ringnhr affection. After the birth 
of her second ' ' Ally, ' ' she regained her strength but partially, and that 
very slowly, and soon there came on a difficulty of breathing, which 
increase<l to great severity. To this succeeded, what one physician con- 
sidered, pleurisy and another congestion of the lungs. She waa treated, 
however, for eongeetion. She was extremely siefc, and her life hong in 
great donbt for several weeks. At length she again beeanm eonvaleseent. 
But there remained a weight upon her lungs. The lungs were sore and 
the breathing was slightly obstructed, and her puis*' was unnaturally 
quick. Uer convalescence was scarcely perceptible. Several weeks she 
remained in this nnsatisfaetoiy state. At length ttie s o r e n ess of the 
Inngs eeemed to yield, and die ooold almost si^" it waa gone. Bat then 

there remained, and became more manifest, a constriction or tightness 
in the left breast in the region of the heart. This difficulty was constant 
and never let go its bold till death. But it was not in itself very trouble- 
some. About the 80th of May, there happened a sadden diango of the 
weather from hot to edd, and it so ehaneed that she rode out and became 
a little more exposed than usual, and probably took a cold. A vioVmt, 
distracting pain in the head commenceil, and all the symptoms of con- 
gestion of the brain followed. After two or three days, she became 
delirious, and so continued for a great portion of the time for the eight 
days preceding her deorase. In the hour of death, however, her mind 
appeared clear and calm. Wlien asked "if she felt as if she was dying," 
she said calmly, "I don't know. Do you think I amT" On being as- 
sured that we thought she was dying, she spoke of the children and 
ezi>re8sed a hope that they might remember her. She said she ' ' thought 
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she could put her trust in the Savior, ami that she was not anxious about 
living." Sbe greeted eat^h member of the family and her mother and 
•istcr prwit nifh a parting kiss, and died ealmlj uid wltii leftiee » 
•tragfle. 

It was a source of consolation to her that, if phe must l«Mve her 
children who were livinp, she was about to join tho»e who had gone 
before her. She hoped and firmly believed that she should meet them 
•n Moa«r or later in Heaven. Tliia eentiaieat the bad eipiewed woma 
time previoas to Iter deeeaeew She waa a vemaii of energj and deeUoa. 
It was not likely to be regarded as presumption in her to assume the 
direction on the accomplishment of matters of liifficnlty. Her compro- 
hensioD of the objects in view was so clear and so just that she waa 
generally prepared to aet wfUi deeiirfott and dlteieii^ WNwer fhaa othen. 
I epeak aet of pablie eaterinieeiy for dw left then to oUmtb; hut I 
speak of the aptitude with which she took up an<l carried through what 
came within her province, and yet what was to be done in concert with 
others. Her mind was always ready to guide her fingers to the Hcram- 
pHrtuneBt of aaj neefnl purpoee with aeeoraey and oneommon pnunpt- 
aeee and deepateh. Duty waa written down plaialj and deeply in her 
mind, and she never for a moment lost sight of it. As a daughter, 
none could be more dutiful — constantly cht'righing unfeigned respect for 
her parents, and without any ostentation of her filial regard, ever watch- 
ing for an opportunity to render them a useful serriee. When the occa* 
eion eame^ die waa there^ Her eenee of dnty toward all her relativee 
was imperative. Self •Interest, and even her own health, could not deter 
her from the performance of what she thought incumbent on her to do 
for father, mother, brother or sister. This instinctive sense nf duty 
was not limited to her relatives, however, for in all the vicissitudes of 
her life ehe waa qaiek to pereeiTe the tme nature and ezteat of her 
duties and was reeolnte and prompt to perform them. 

But her character as a wife was particularly entitled to be remembered 
as a model. During the ten years of her marrietl life, not one word of 
complaint or anger ever escaped her toward her husband. So entirely 
did the earn Ua eonHdenee by her dieeretion and intelligent eonneel that 
her influence over bia aetiona waa all she desired. For her to be denied 
a request made to him was impossible. All his plans and projeete of 
life were well known to her and pho shared in all his thoughts. In his 
literary reading and writing she was bis companion, and rendered him 
vahiaUe aid by her eritical diaerimination. 

In youth die waa Impetnone, and tfiere were tboae who pndieted that 
die would prove a turbulent companion. But they knew little of her 
capacity or of the depth and strength of her feelings and principles. 

To have a well-ordered family, comprising persons somewhat advanced 
in life aa well ae thoee who are young and ino^Mrienced, ia a woik of 
merit and reqalree eonnd dieeretlim and wugj, TbSa eridenee of merit 
ehe bad ia a remarkable degree^ for without time-ierviag or flattery die 
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so conducted the affairs of her family that the old aad the joang mem- 
htn of it aUlM nlied npoa hu as th* ihaet aador of tho honoahold. 
So jinClj and ttitkMlj did dio boar tho iMpoaaibilily of aoporinttad* 
iag tlio eoneerns of the familj that no one wished to limit or abridgo 
her power. A mind so well educated and so comprehensive as hers eoold 
not be tramrnelt'<l by the narrow views of bigotry and sectariaaim or 
any other mere ism, while she paid a just reapeet to all opiniona. Sho 
waa too mneh de?otod to tho datioo of wif a^ dani^tar aad fkiead to go 
into the theories of Wooum's Bights, and was too happy with things 
just as they were to interest herself extensively in that line of philan- 
thropy. Not that she considered the relative position of woman in societj 
altogethor as it ahooM bOb Bat tlia wvA of changing that positioB waa 
ft pnblie ooe^ not ooacmial to bar haUta aad taatoi^ aad waa too an* 
promising for her to embark in it. 

I will add for the especial benefit of onr children that their mother 
was an excellent scholar. She had made good proficiency in the acquisi- 
tion of the Latin language, had read all of Virgil's ^Ineid, and some 
of (^earo'a Oratioao in tho original langnaga^ aad Isamad to tranalato 
from coo laagoage to tho otter with grammatical accuracy and eleganesi 
In the mathematics she waa prompt and thorough. Arithmetic, in all 
its rules and problems^ was familiar to her, and the principles upon 
which the rules wars fonadod ware also wall imdeiatood. Sho laanad 
nothing bjr mma iota. 8ha had gnat faailitf in fluntal aiitbmatie, 
which was of peculiar advantage in carrying on the financial affairs of 
the family. Her calculations always came out right. But she had pur- 
sued her mathematical studies much farther, and had thoroughly maa- 
tarad the principlaa of Algainn and of Flaao Ooomotiy. 

Sha seldom read a novel, hot read something of history, travels and 
othor books of useful information. She was fond of reading good 
speech esf She also read some of the most classical English poets. She 
took pleasure in reading Milton's Paradise Lost and some of Shakes- 
peare's plays. She had read a great many of Mr. Wahater's speeches. 
8ho htpt np also with tho eamnt newapapar iaf onnatkn of tho di^. 
But her reading waa lattarly more Hnitad laj the failure of her health 
and by the numerous demands that were made upon her time by her house- 
hold affairs and the health of her family. Her memory was good, and 
she was quite remarkable for her accuracy. She wrote with great readi- 
n«M^ bat with oqiial o o no e tnaia of otylo aad gvanunar. Sha navar nua* 
apailad a word. Har nuniay waa abnoat aa good aa a dtetioaaiy in 
tto nutttar of orthography. 

She was very much interested in the succees of the House of Refuga 
and spent some time in endeavoring to be useful in that institution. 

Bat I must not forget to make particular mention of her happy talent 
for ringing. To inatnimental moaie sha never devoted any eonsiderabls 
attaatioB. Tba ttma nanally apaat by yoong ladiaa In praetieing apon 
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the piano was given bj her to intellectual •tndlet. At <HM time aha 
commrnced taking lesHons upon the ytiano and made rapid progresii. 
Hhe was pleased with it aod full/ determined to perfect beraeli on that 
btttrnHMBt But a Maud panaadad h«r that bar ti»« eoold be batter 
employed ia the aeqoiaitioB of knowledge and a thorough intaUeetnal 
education. 8he, however, gave up theae lessons reluctantly, and under 
the iniprossion that she should rc«ume them at a subsequent period. 
But after zealously prosecuting her studies at the school of the Miaaei 
Edwarda in New Haven, Conneeticat, ia the jeara 1889 and 1849, her 
fancy for the piano waa dispelled and die beeane quite eontent to Umlt 
her musical education to thr> rultivati^n of her charming voice, and to 
devote her main strength to tho imj)rovi'ment of her mind. Her taste 
for music, however, was natural and good. She would uudoubtodly have 
been a good performer on the piano if she had eontinoed her lesaoasL 
So complete waa her command of her voice and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and rules of music that she learne<l many difficult tunes from the 
notes without ever having heard them, and sung them with great correct- 
nees and power. 

An aged eoupl^ who were taunOmi people and good friends of oar 

family, Ethan Stone, Esq., and his Ia4y, were passionately fond of good 
singing. In the year 1840, Mr. DufReld, a somewhat celebrate<l singer 
of songs, who gave public concerts with success, had visited Mr. Stone's 
by invitation and had sung some of bis best pieces in bia best style and 
with great deUgbt to the old gentleman and lady. The aong that had 
pleased them best was that of "The Pioneer," or "Fifty Years Ago." 
Some years after, when Fanny came to visit at Mr. Stone's, the song 
was often mentioned. To please these excellent old friends, therefore, 
as well as to gratify myself, for I regarded the song as one of real 
merit, I procured the notea for Fanny to leam. She bad not heard it, 
but so perfectly did she master the music and the spirit of the song that 
she gave it with great effect, and Mr. and Mrs. Stone always regarded 
her performance of it as superior even to that of Duffield. She next 
learned "The Granite State" and sang it with equal aoeeesa. She had 
sung and knew the music of many songs before, but these two, the song 
of "Fifty Years Ago" and "The Oranite State" were the beginning 
of a new series, not of new songs, but selections from those whieb our 
fancy regarded as best, whether old or new. Every week, for many 
montha, added at leaat one of thia aeriea of odea whUh the thoron^ily 
maatered by herself and perform e<! for oar entertainment. Theae con- 
certs were given about once a week when we made our weekly evening 
call at Mr. Stone's. Those old people never wearied of bearing Fanny 
sing. It soothed all the old gentleman's sorrows and quieted all his 
paina, so that after being racked with xhemmtie tortnree all the day, 
if Fanny came in the evening and took her seat beside him to sing and 
repeated perhaps for the hundre<ith time some favorite aong, he forgot 
all his cramps and twingea of pain and was happy. Very often he waa 
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affected to t«ani and weeping. In a great manj of her MBga A» waa 

joined by ber sister Jane, who had also a happj talent for sing^ing. And 
it was delightf al to witness how the singing of Fanny and Jane seemed 
to diam Ifr. and ICn. Stone. Tlieaa ionga wan adaetad lawnad 
ona aftw another, imtO ahe had aoemnulatad a great number, wlum tkoj 

were bound in a volume with an imler which she had herself pr*>pared. 
This book should be kept and chprishod as invaluable by her children, 
e^iecially by Charley and Hossa who have so often heard her sing. 

Her Toiee waa iieh» her •nimeifttioa reorarical^ dlatinet, her empharia 
waa eorrect and apirited, and her manner waa aimplo and pleasing. 

Fanny's life waa one of great serenity. She regarded herself as 
fortunate and happj, and was thankful to the great Giver of good gifts. 
On one point only waa ahe audoua. She waa extremely anxious that 
her diildren ahonld grow up to be good and intelligent men, and lead 
active, useful and honorable livee. With a mother's fondness, she did 
not doubt their ability to distinguish themselves, but foareil lest they, 
like a vast majority of city-bred boys, should yield to temptation, become 
idli^ vnateadj mad ineOeient She wiahed them to aim at high attnin> 
ment% to be iadnatriona and eoergetie and aeeompUah eomething worthy 
of being remembered. Her anxiety on this point was her only source 
of unhappiness. She could better bear disease and even death itself 
than to liave her sons grow up useless and undistinguished members of 
the eommnnity. Upon the wholes her aaeompUahmaiito were audi ae to 
render her useful and delightful to all her Mends and tranquil and 
happy with herself. Her character was pure and elevated, and liberal 
and lovely; and her death has caused an aching void not only in the 
hearts of her husband and relatives, but of numerous friends. 
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CHAPTER IX 



FouNomo mm BanrBucAH Pabtt — ^Thb Fibst Mbbtino 
m PiTTSBinra — Jitdok Tavt Onx of thb Dsijmatbs 

FKOlf ClVCIKNATI. 

About Janiiarv '20th, iN'.r). Alphonso Taft received in his 
mail a lottor fn)ni Lewis Clcphano of Washinjrton, I). C. 

Tho letter was a long one and was very explicit as to its 
pnr])(>se. It was sent out in behalf of the Republican Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, and was addressed to 
tlie friends of the Republican movement. With the letter 
was a call for an informal oonvention to meet at Pittsburg, 
Pa., the following 29nd of February. It was set out that 
this infofinal gathering would arrange for and iasoe a call 
for a National Republioan ConveotioiL whieh would make a 
declaration of prindples and n<miinate candidates for Presi* 
dent and Vice-President of the United States to be supported 
at the election the coming falL 

So far as known this letter was the first brick in the struo- 
ture that formed the foundation of the Republican party. 
Thomas Spooner, the close personal and political friend of 
Mr. Taft, received a similar epistle and it was learned 
that about twenty others had come to Cincinnati. Thomas 
Sp<K)ner was undonhte<lly a very active man and always on 
hand '* to see what we had better do about it." So he brought 
his letter to Taft's office. They compared notes and decided 
to call a nioeting. 8pooner would hustle around and get the 
right people together. In those days it didn't take a large 
hall to house a Republican gathering. Spooner thought the 
back room of Taft's office would answer, and it did, as he 
succeeded in rounding up only nine persons. 

The meeting decided that a delegation should go to Pitts- 
burg in response to the letter. It was evident that there 
would not be mueh formality about the meeting. It was 
not to be a couTention— just a meeting to decide what should 
be done. The old Wh% party had about gone to pieces. 
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Its members in tLe South had joined the slave-holding ele- 
ments of the Demo<Tatic party, and its leaders in the North 
were utterly at sea. Something had to be done. The cry 
for an effort to curb the extension of slavery into the terri- 
tones appealed not only to the reinuins of the Whig party, 
but to a great many Northern Democrats. 

This circular and the letter of Lewis Clephane did not 
advocate or hint at abolishing slavery where it existed. The 
determination was to check the spread of slavery into the 
territoriae. When the mm thought together by Thomas 
Spooner's efforts sasembled in Mr. Tsff s offioe^ there sp- 
pesied to be no snxiety to go to Fittsbuig to attend the 
meeting. It was finally decided that Mr. Spooner, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Bemdin wonkl go. It was also reoolved that any 
others in i^pathy with the cause be invited to go along. 

Thomas Spooner was unquestionably a busy man at this 
Pittsburg gathering. His letters show this, but details of 
the doings of the meeting are very meagre. Eveu the files 
of the Pittsbui^ papers fail to tell a satisfactory' story of 
the proceedings, and the Cincinnati and New York papers 
of the same period are less satisfactory. Mr. Greeley, who 
attach^td more importance to the event than did most other 
newspaper men, sent daily despatches to the New York 
Tribune. 

It is to this editorial correspondence of Mr. Greeley that 
we must look for the m<>8t authentic account of the conven- 
tion. The last few pariifl^raphs of the last day's report sum 
up the results in these words: 

The resolutions are in substance as follows: 

First Demands repeal of all laws allowing the introdne^ 
ticm of shrrary into terntofies ence oonseeraled to Freedom 
and the resistance by constitati<mal means of the eiistence 
of akrery in any terxitovy. 

Seocmd. Support by all lawful measures of the Free^tate 
men in Kansas in their resistanoe to the nsurped anthoiity 
of lawless inTsderSy and fsTors its immediate admission into 
the Union as a free statCb 

Third. StroDgly nrges the Bepublican oiganisation to 
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xwiat and ofertbrow the present niAional «diiiiiii8tnitMm te 
it is identified with the piogiess id the sleye power to ne- 
tional sapramacy. 

On motion of Mr. Spaulding, of Ohio> the addrees and 

resolutions were adopted with nine cheers. 

Mr. Remelin, of Ohio, said the address should have taken 
ground against the Know-Nothings in order to hring in the 
German population. 

Mr. Bond, of South Carolina, moved that a Committ^ of 
Safety be appointed to meet any emergency that may arise 
in case of conflict in Kansas with the Federal troops. 

A motion that the proceedings bo printed in pamphlet 
form and circulated was adopted. Thanks to the officers of 
the convention and the citizens of Pittsburg were voted, and 
the convention adjourned. 

At this preliminary meeting a call was prepared for the 
convention in Philadelphia, and an addresa was issued which 
was oonfined to a declaration of prineiplea regarding the 
alavery question. After the oonvention had adjoomed a 
great mass meetliig was held to aid emigratitoii to Kanaaa in 
order to make it a free staia Bleeding Kansas " waa the 
issue of the day. The administration nnder the domination 
of the slave holders' party was engaged in trying to force 
■laveiy upon Kansas and the radical opponents of slaveiy 
were equally active in trying to overoame the slave interests 
hy peopling the state with a majority in favor of free insti- 
tutions. 

Although there was much violence, both parties, nominally 
at least, respected the rule of the majority ; the effort was 
intended to produce the majority one way or the other. 
Force was met by fore© and Kansas became for the tim^ 
being a battleground. 

The main purpose of the Pittsburg conventiou was ful- 
filled. It organized an executive committee repres^enting 21 
atatea and the District of Columbia to take charge of the 
National Convention. 

Taft, 8i)ooner, Bemelin and Spaulding returne<i from 
Pittsburg together well satisfied with the work of having 
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founded a new party. Spooner was very enthusiastic aa to 
the eailj outcoma He believed that the Philadelphia con- 
vention would nominate candidatee for President and Vioe- 
Preddent that would sweep the country. Evidently Taft was 
not 80 hopeful. In a letter to Lysander Spooner, Thomas 
says, " Taft is deliberate and logical, but is novor over- 
enthusiastic. I wish he were more so." Still, on reaching 
home, both went to work to help make the Philadelphia 
convention the great success they desired. 

The committee which met at Washington in March, 1S56, 
had a delicate task before it, for it had to issue a call that 
■would appeal to men of all factions oppose<l to the admin- 
istration, taking care to avoid giving oifense to anv of them. 
Its well-worded call, with the names of the signers, is here 
reproduced : 

" To the People af tlie United States: 

" The people of the United States without regard to past 
political differences or division who are oppo8«i to the reiK?al 
of the Missouri compromise, to the policy of the present 
administration, to th<' ext^'nsion of shivery into the terri- 
tories, in favor of the admission of Kansas as a free state 
and of restoring the action of the federal government to the 
principles of Washington and Jefferson are invited by the 
National Committee uppuinttxl by the Pittsburg convention 
on the 22nd of February, liSoO, to send fmni each state three 
delegates from every Congressional district and six delt gates- 
at-large, to meet in Philadelphia on the seycnteenth day of 
J una next for the purpose of recommending candidates to be 
supported for the offices of president and vice-president ni 
the United States. 

^* E. D. Morgan, New York; Franois P. Blair, Maryland; 
John H. Niles, Connecticut; David Wilmot, Pennsylvania; ' 
A. P. Stone, Ohio; William M. Chaae, Bhode Island; John 
Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts; Qeoige Bje, Viiginia; Abner 
R Hallowell, Maine; R S. Leland, Illinois; Charles Didde, 
Michigan; George G. "Foggy New Hampshim; A. J. Ste- 
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phens, I<yira; Cornelius Cole, California; Lawrence Braixir 
ard. Vermont; William Gross, Indiana; Wyman Spooner, 
Wisconsin; C. M. K. Paulsen, New Jersey; E. D. Williams, 
Delaware; John G. Fee. Kentucky; James Kedpath, Misp 
flouri ; Lewis Clephane, District of Columbia." 

The above signers constituted the executive committee to 
have chaige till thie orgmiization in Philadelphia was oom- 
pleted. 
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CHAPTER X 

Thx First Repfblican National Convention — Taft 
AND Spooner Find the Keynote Oeator — The Two 
Spoonsss — Odd Cuabacters in the Convention. 

In chooong delegates to the Philadelphia oonvention which 
was to name the first Republican candidates for President 
and Vioe-PreBident of the United States, the district em- 
bracing Cincinnati and the remainder of Hamilton County 
Be]ecte<l Alphonso Taft, J. K. Green, Charles E. Cist, M. 
Teh, T. (j. Mitchell and Gwrjz;e lloudley. Thomas Spooiier 
had been made a delegate at large. Wm. Deimisou, J. M. 
Ashley and J. R. Giddings are other members of the Ohio 
delegation that afterwards attained prominence in the fxarty. 

When the time for the convention approached, Thomas 
Spooiier went several days in advance. He " wanted to be 
on the ground in good time," he wrote. 

Taft, Green and Cist arrived a couple of days aft^r 
Spooner, but Taft found his work cut out for him by his 
friend. It was to convince the sub-committee as to the man 
who should be selected to uxake the keynoto speech in the 
convention. 

They wanted not only a good speaker, but much more; 
they wanted a great orator. They wanted one who could 
entrance the hearers and thrill the readers of the speech. 
They wanted one who oonld rook the eonntry from end to 
end, whoee speech would be like the one of old, that " rocked 
the Arsffnal and fnhn Ved o'er Oreeoe to Maoedon and Ar- 
tazerzes throne." And they got him. 

Thomas Spooner had found the man and Alphonso Taft 
convineed the salnsommittee that Spooner's choice was of 
the liftman. Spooner wrote: I was anxious to have mj 
friend go before that sub-committee and urge the seleotion 
of this orator. Taft is so big and earnest and is so im- 
preesiTe that be is sure to be oonvincing." 
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However, the man urged by Taft and Spooner was se- 
lected despite the very slight urp^ncy from his own dele- 
gation. The man was Robert Emmett, nephew of that Rol>- 
crt P'mmett who had been executed in England 53 years 
before for his efforts in behalf of liberty for Ireland. 
Every cry for freedom appealed to his wann Irish heart, 
and when a party was to be floated having for its object the 
freedom of the slaves he wanted to l)e rie:ht in at the launch- 
ing. The sub-connnittee reported in favor of his selectiou 
as temporary chairman. Gov. Morgan called the convention 
to order and nominated him, and he was selected. 

And he made that speech, the speech that put the Repub- 
lican party on its feet, and that was proDoaiiced great even 
for Emmett Bead today in the oold light of changed con- 
ditions, («6 is not quite «s much imp roeBo d with it as were 
the folks of that time. But it was a great qieech and an- 
gweand its puzpose admirably. Emmett had always been a 
Democrat^ and he ukentioiied that fact in his addvess. It 
was probably his past political affiliation that made the New 
York delates lukewarm about his selection as the orator. 

The selection of candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent was of overshadowing interest. Xaft» Green, Spooner 
and most of the Ohio delegation were in favor of nominating 
for the presidency Judge McLean of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but the judge dtx'Iined to pc^niiit the use of his name. 
Salmon P. Chase oi>uld have had the nomination, but hadn't 
faith in the success of the campaign. Wm. H. Seward could 
have been nominated, but his mentor, Thurlow Weed, told 
him his hour had not coma In the meantime John C. 
Fremont had loomed up, and when a ballot was reached it 
resulted in 359 votes being cast for him and 190 for Judge 
McLean in spite of his declination. Wm. L. Dayton, of 
New Jersey, was nominated for Yice-Preeident, receiving 
258 votes; Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, reoeived 110 votes 
for Vice-President. Fremont and Dayton were declared to 
be the unanimous choice of the convention as its candidates 
for Presideint and Vice-President of the United States to be 
toM for by the electors ohoeen. Threugh the efforts of 
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Taffey his friend, Thomas Spoaner, was made executive com- 
mitteeman from Ohio. 

Alphonso Taft had as associates in that convention some 
odd diaracters and some who afterwards rendered oonspieu- 
ons services to their oountry. James G. Blaine was a dele- 
fg^tdf so wore Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, Nicholas 
Brown of Rhode Island, Noah Swayne and J. R. Giddinga 
of Ohio. A. Oakcy Hall, pronounced as a Tammany Hall 
!Nrayr)r of X(nv York, was also there. But most of the names 
arc* little known to readers of today. Gen. John C. Fremont, 
the candidate for President, was one of the best known men 
in tlie whole conntry and a man of ooiLspicuons ability in 
manv lines of endeavor. He had already become well 
known as the "Pathfinder" in his successful sun'eys of the 
western conntry, had served as Governor of California and 
as United States Senator from that state. At the November 
election, he neither swept the country as his enthusiastic sup- 
porters predicted, nor was he overwhehningly defeated as 
his opponents prophesied. He received 114 electoral votes 
to 174 for Buchanan, his snooessfiil opponent 

Mnch of the infoimation in regard to the convention is 
from the letters of Thomas Spooner, a most al^ and active 
man in the husiness afiPairs and politics of Cincinnati. The 
letters were to Lysander Spooner, his cousin, in Massachu- 
setts, also a versatile, original and aggressive man. When 
Lysander wanted to study law, he found that the Massa- 
chusetts statutes only permitted college graduates to become 
lawyers. Wliile preparing for the bar he also procured the 
repeal of the obstructing law. In 1844, the postage from 
Boston was 12^ cents to New York, 15 cents to Philadelphia, 
and 25 cents to Washington. Lysander Spooner concluded 
that the Ignited States had no right to monopolize the bnr^i- 
ness of carrying letters unless it carried them at a reasonable 
rate. So lie went into tlie business of transmitting letters 
and estabiisheil a uniform rate of tive cents. He soon had 
the letter carrying trade and Fncle Sam was out of business, 
so far as his territorv was concerned. But the Government 
overwhelmed him with arrests, suits and imprisomnentd, 
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and thus broke up the Spooiwr oppoeition, but not until the 
country was awakened to the necessity of cheaper postage, 
and a five cent rate was established. Lysander Spooner 
continued his efforts to straighten things out all through his 
long life, his last shot being an open letter to President 
Grover Cleveland, for bis fake and misleading inaugural 
address." 

Thomas Spooner was not « reformer, like his cousin Ly- 
sander, but was a most useful and active eitizen. He was 
A SDOoeBefiil mflfehant) deik of the oonrt^ and member ol 
two National BepubUoaa ooiiTeiitiona. In all things and 
at all tunes he was the eaneat, us^ul and kjal friend el 
Alphonao Taf t 
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CHAPTER XI 



Thb Cincinnati Observatory — Professor Mitciielt. and 
His Friend Tapt — The Fioht for an Observatory 
in the United States — The U. S. Weather Buskad 
Has Its Start in Cincinnati. 

One of the friends that young Taft made early after his 
arrival in Cincinnati was Professor O. M. Mitchell. The 
two had oome to the Queen City about the same timfr They 
were of the same age, both having been bom in the year 
1810, Mitchell in Kentucky and Taft in Vermont. 

Each was a man of fine education, and each was imbued 
with a spirit of devotion to his adopted city. Both were 
impressed with the necessity for more railroads centering 
in Cincinnati. Mitchell's bent was towards mathematics 
and engin<^t'ring while Taft was devote<l to the law. In 
several cases lx)th were directors of the railroad, witii Taft 
as the attorney and Mitchell as chief engineer. This was 
the case with the Little Miami Railroad, and the Ohio and 
Miariiwiippi and perhaps others. They were not only busi- 
nen aaaodatea but doae friends and interested in many of 
the same pkasmes, and the same public spirit moved them 
both. Mitchell had spent the year or two as profieasor of 
mathematics at West Point and had given special attention 
to the science of astronomy. In his talk with Attorney Taft 
and other public spiritsd meny Professor Mitchell frequently 
advanced the idea of an astronomical observatory. Such an 
institutmn was not found in thia country. Frequent men- 
tion was made in the public prints of tiie observatories of 
Greenwich and in Paiis> but no effort at founding such an 
institution had been made in any of the cities of this country. 
To mm like those intersstod in this undertaking this waa 
rather an incentive than an obetade. Professor Mitchdl 
prepared a series of lectures en the subject telling of the 
advantages and progress such an institution would indicate. 
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He had stirred up mch intorost and created such a wave 
of excitement that John (^)iHncy Adams introduced into 
Congress a hill providing- ft^r a National Astronomical Ob- 
Fervatorv. It failed to het-onie a law, but Professor Mitchell 
and liis friends gncceeded in fonndin^r in Cincinnati the first 
observatorv in the United State*. He W^an his lectures in 
1845. and kept up the a/::itation till llit- work was completed. 
It was locates! on Mount Auburn, and John Quincy Adams, 
one of the first friends of the cause, came to Oineiiiiiati and 
delivered tbe dedieatovy oration. 

The inflnenoe of the Cincumati Obeervatoiy and its 
founder, Ormsbj Mitchell, was directly responsible for the 
interest that resnlted in the erection of at least three other 
important oheervatorieB, including the Naval Oheervtttoiy 
at Washington and the Dudley Observatory at Albany, K. T., 
and has eierted, more or less indirectly, an influence upon 
most of th(^ other observatories that have since been erected 
in the United States. 

Professor Mitchell, accompanied by his friend Taft and 
three other friends interested in the cause of education, 
journeyed to Albany in 1846, where a meeting of educators 
was held, having special reference to the study of all classics. 
An interestinfi feature of this meeting was that tbe principal 
address in advfKucy of tbe study of the Greek and Latin 
languages was delivered by a professor of mathematics. 
This professor argued that in his work of teaching he had 
found tbat pupils who had Ixen well grounded in tbe classics 
made the best progress in the study of mathematics. One 
of the resultti of this meeting was the establisbment of the 
I>ud]ey Observatory, one of the institutions in which the 
city of Albany takes great pride. By this time the Oinein- 
nati Observatory had been in operation for awhile and its 
influence was everywhere acknowledged. 

Mr. John Weidig, a well-posted writer, credits this insti- 
tution with the creation of the National Weather Bureau. In 
a recent publication, he says: ** The United States Weather 
Bureau was conceived and bom in the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory; Professor Cleveland Abbe^ who was director of the 
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obeervatoiy in 1868 and 1869, organized a number of volun- 
teer observers in various parts of the oountry to make ino- 
teoiological observations at specified timos and tdegraph 
them to the Cincinnati Observatory, where they were classi- 
fied and arranged for publication in the daily press. Prof. 
Abbe finally developed this into the establishment of our 
Kational Weather Bureau.'' The same writer says: 

" It is interesting to recall that of the two scientific 
inventions of Professor O. M. Mitchell provwl its value in 
connection witli this t^crvioe. The other is used astrono- 
mers all over the world." 

" Professor ^Mitchell was a genius, and one of the remark- 
able men of his day. Any city in Europe would have bt t n 
pnmd to elaim Iiim as a citizen and erect a monuiuent in his 
memoij. Yet, in a little more than a generatioii after his 
death, Cincinnati has practically forgotten him. Some defi- 
nite action should be tahcn to preserve to posterity a full 
knowledge of the life and achievements of this lemazluble 
man, a memorial that would eerve as an inspiration to the 
youth of our own and all comixig generations." 



CHAPTER XII 



Mabbiags to Lovibe Mabia Torret — SiLVEB Wkddiito — 
Learning Shobthabd of Bmh Pitman — Houns asd 

RZOBBATIOIIS. 

On Beoember 26, 1858, Judgo Taft mftiried Lonue Haria, 
davj^tar ol Samuel B. and Snaan H. Waten Tomj of 
Milnnurjr, Haas. The couple had three sodb and one daug^ 

ter: William Howard Taft of Cincinnati; Henry W. Taft 
Off New York; Horace D. Taft of Watertown, Conn., and 
Fannie Louise Taft, the wife of Dr. Walter Edwards of 
San Biego, CaL Mrs. Louise Maria Taft survived her 
husband. She was a well-educated woman and of unusual 
fine literary tastes and acquirements. Her abilities and 
inclination enabled her to share her husband's ambitions and 
to enjoy the honors and confidence he earned and received 
from the public. She was a polished writer, and the b^t 
sketch ever published of Judge Tail's life appeared in one 
of the histories of Worcester county, Mass., and was from 
her pen. She frequently contributed to magazines and the 
literary departments of the daily papers. Though not a 
meore eocie^ woman In the vaiial afloeptation of the term, 
abe waa alwaya a f amito in the aoeiaty of inteUeotnal and 
inflnential peoplop Few wivea of ea1»inet offiona etvcr 
dropped into official aoeie^ in Waahington more naturally 
or more gfaoefnllj than did tbe wife of the Secretary of War 

in me. 

Twenty-five yeaia after the above evant, the couple cde- 
hratcd their siher wedding. 

The following account of it ia horn the Oineinnali ChmtiU 
of Beoember 27th, 1878: 

"Judge Tajt'a Silver Wedding 

" Judge Taft and wife celebrated the twenty-fifth anni* 
versary of their marriage last evening. About 100 of their 
friends, persons in middle or advanced life, were gathered 
together in their pleasant parlors on Mt Auburn. Two 
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Bisters of Mre. Taft were present, and the venerable Mrs. 
Kathaniel Sa:wyer, now in her eig;hty-cie:hth year, the oldest 
guest present, was excelled by few in tlie sprightliness of 
her movements and by none in the genuine interest which 
she took in the occasion. 

" The gathering was delightfully informal. Most of those 
present wore well acquainted with each other, as well as with 
their hosts, the majority being residents of Mt, Auburn. 
The rooms had been appropriately and tastefully decorated 
for the occasion. Over the chimneys in the parlor were Uie 
datfii 1853 and 1878, in letters of evergreen. A magnifioent 
bank of white flowers, roses, camellias, etc, interspened widi 
green leaves, and with the above dates in blue flowevs, was 
placed over the door in the haU. It was the gift of Col. 
and Mrs. Dayton. The presents from tiie near family and 
friends were in some oases veiy elegant, and in all appio- 
priata There was no general compliance with the idea that 
a silver walding must be commemorated in offerings of 
silver. A clock and a pair of candle sticks, presented by 
Mrs. Taft's sisters ; a silver horseshoe^ the gift of Maj. Lloyd, 
Judge Taft's law partner; a shawl pin in the form of a 
minute quiver and arrows, from John A. Gano, and two or 
three small articles were of the same metal. On the other 
hand, a splendid vase of royal Satsuma ware was the present 
of Mrs. Charles P. Taft; a large and magniticent vase of 
black Widow Tpsen ware, the flowers with which it was orna- 
meutevl, aj)pan'ntly sparkling with dew dnips, was given by 
Mr. and Mrs, Aaron F. Perry, while there were a vase and 
several plaques of cloisonne enamel on porcelain and on cop- 
per, and a bronze japanned incense box, were sent by rela- 
tives inm San Francisoo^ who could not personally attend. 
Mrs. Judge Whitman presented an exquisite plaque adorned 
with a flower piece, and Mrs. A. J. Mxime a Worcester jug. 

" There were other gifts which we cannot distinctly re- 
member. The most pleasant feature of them all was the 
obvious good feeling and friendship which accompanied their 
bestowal. The gathering, as we have said, was wholly in- 
formal, and the obvious reflection which it inspired was that. 
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while thoQBandg know Jndire Taft as the profeeuonal and 
publie man, there are hundreds who thonouc^y appreeiate 
him as a neighbor and a friend/' 

When he was nearly fifty years old Judge Taft, then a 
lawyer with a large practice, acquired a knowledge of short- 
hand and b^'carae proficient in its use. Isaac Pitman of 
England had developed a system of stenography, and his 
b(X)k was published in this country. About this time his 
brother, Ben Pitman, came to America, bringing with him a 
knowledge of the new science. He tried his efforts on the 
people of New York and Washington without luaking any 
headway. Franklin Pierce, while President of the United 
States, delivered an address whkh Ben Pitman aoomately 
took down and offered a copy to the papors. But editon 
did not have faith in its aoeniacj and reifiiaed to use it He 
then went to Cincinnati and early made the acquaintance of 
Judge Taft who was already studying one of Isaac Pitman's 
hooks» and he became Ben's first pupil Ben Pitman, after 
founding the Pitman School and instructing in it for years, 
gave up this work and d0vote<l himself to lecturing on art 
and to developing a system of engraving on copper plates. 
On the occasion of Judge Taft's return from Russia in 1885, 
Ben Pitman told his art class of his early acquaintance with 
the returning envoy and of the great aid this friend had been 
to him (luring his early struggUvs in Cincinnati. 

In religion Judge Taft's father and mother were Baptists 
and his sympathie-s were with that cliun h which he attendeil 
until after leaving 2Sew Haven. However, his studies leti 
him to the Unitarian faith, and when a church of that de- 
nomination was started in Cincinnati he joinwl it. This 
was a courageous course, for at that time to bo a L'uit^riau 
oouM not in any way «dvance his material interests. In some 
legal contests over church property, he had to testify as to 
the Unitarian faith and his own helief in it This he did 
with a clearness and steadfastness characteristic of the man. 

His hobhies and rscreations were hb love of Boman an- 
tiquities and his interest in astronomy and rifle shooting. 
He had a good telescope that he used with interest and 
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pleMDVS and that oontribiited to the entertainment and in> 
stmetioii of bia family. About the time tbe Civil War 
begtn tiim wu a great xwrival of interest in tho rifle^ and 

be secured a good gun and became fairly expert in its vae. 
His rifle and his telescope afforded him recreation and diver- 
sion for manj jears, and be never loat interest in them. 
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Cicero ahd Oambam — A Papsb that Bwuxd to the 
WoBX on BoKAir Hibtobt bt Napouoh in — ^Tki 

0b4T0S AlTD WaBBIOB CoMPABBD. 

In 1868 Kapoleon ni» then in the ha^t ti his power 
and popularity, wrote a life of Caesar in whioh he dieir 
oompariaon between the greatness of the f amona warrior and 
that of OioerOy the orator; and natorally the compariaooa 
were all to the advantage of Caesar. The woik was a pro- 
fuse and exhaustive one^ illustrated hj maps, and it traced 
with fidelilgr and minuteness the entire career of the greatest 
of Roman warriors. And through it ran a vein of deprecia- 
tion of Cicero, the orator and statesman. Scholars of the 
world road it witJi deep concern, for the work was one of 
great thoroughness and commanded interest on its merits 
as well as by reason of its royal authorship. 

Each year there was hope among lovers of the classics 
that someone able to do so would prepare a defense of Cicero ; 
but no defender of the world's famous orator appeared until 
1878, when Judge Taft wrote for The University a sketch 
of Cicero, embracing, in fact, though not mentioned by him 
as such, a reply to the work of Napoleon III. It traced 
with accuracy and fidelity the life of Cicero and depicted 
with fairness and force hia nselalnesa to the Bepublic ; and 
his contrihution not only to the age in whidi he lived hot to 
all ages and all peoples. Not even the talks of Dr. Barton 
with Heoxy Arlington, aa given hy Professor Anthon, so 
familiar to erery sdiool boy, are half as pleasing or half aa 
enlightening as this paper by Judge Taft It was read by 
scholars the world over and today is preserved as one of the 
great contributions of modem times to the lore of classic 
Rome. The concluding paragraphs are here reproduced 
because they so clearly indicate the strength and beauty of 
the paper and because they embody such an important phase 
of the comparisons which the author so graphically draws: 
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"I have remarked that the fashion of exalting the char- 
acter and example of Caesar has been and is now accom- 
jianiwl as a fitting counterpart, with a contemptuous dis- 
paragement of Cicero, and a depreciation of all the great 
patriots and lovers of the Republic 

I shall not attempt to defend theee renowned and worthy 
men who bore ft troe aU^anoe to their father^a republic, 
Imt wiD say a word for Oioero. Fronde^ and the whole tribe 
of detraetora of the Boman BepubHcans, express great snr> 
priae and astonishment that Cieero did not avail himself of 
the friendship of Caesar, and that he ahonld follow the dea^ 
perate fortones of Pompej. These critics fail altogether to 
appreeiate Ihe principle patriotism whieh controlled him. 

" He had been bom under the Republic ; he had borne its 
highest homnrs; he could not make up his mind to place the 
people of Bome and his peers of the aristoeracy at the mercy 
of one man. Hence^ though indications were that Caesar^a 
scheme for overthrowing the Republic would be successful, 
he took the other side and adhered to the Republic as long 
aa there was a Republic, and incurred the danger of resist- 
ance to Caesar's usurpation as long as resistance was possible. 

" This is the fairest and most probable theory on which 
to explain the hesitating course of Cicero in those perilous 
times. Caesar made him a visit in order to gain him over 
to his cause, or at leaat to induce him to st^iy at home and 
not give his countenance to Pompey and the liepublican 
party. 

** The old orator and statesman hesitated, it is true, bnt 
finally adhered to the party of the Republic, then represented 
by Pompey at the head of its army. Oieero waa disgusted 
wiih the want of eneigy and organization <m the republican 
side and predicted disaster. Bnt his views of his duty as a 
patriot held him to the support of his ijovemment He con- 
ehided that, if it most be overtaned, it should not be by 
his assistance^ or with his consent He remembered Cato 
and Brutus, and his patriotic peers of the Senate^ and could 
not with honor abandon them in the hour of supreme periL 
Such was his conclusion on the subject Fxoude and hia 
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followers have not at all appreciated the sentiment of patri- 
otism in this case, but insist that he made a weak mistake 
by adhering to the fortuneft of the Republic against the 
power of the usurper, and declare that if ho had joined 
Caesar his lot under the Empire would have be<'n far better. 
They even talk of him as wanting in gratitude to Caesar 
for his proffers of friendship, as well as in go<Kl judgnient 
for choosing the weaker side. Success sanctifies the wicked- 
est plots in the minds of many historians and politicians. 

** But leaving this crisis in the life of Cicero, let us con- 
sider for a moment his character as a scholar^ an orator, and 
a man. The same unjust spirit which oondemns his own- 
duct as a statesman and politician, depreciates his chaxacter 
in all other lespects. Instead of ignoring his innocent 
yani^, which belonged as much to the taste of his age as to 
any peculiarity of himself, they magnify and continually 
dwell upon his allusions to his own achievements as eridence 
of eitraordinary weakness, and ignofe their achievonenta 
themselves and the immense services rendered by him to the 
world* 

*' His ambition was great and honoraUe and sucoessfuL 
His purposes were peac^I. It was no part of bis purpose 
to slay with the sword or to domineer over the nation with 
arms. He was not willing to advance his individual power 
by the destruction of the Republic* His ambition was to 
cultivate his natural powers of intellect, to enrich his his- 
torical knowledge, to make his oratory superior to that of 
any of his contemporaries, to enlarge his study of philosophy, 
embracing all that the Greeks had learnwl and taught, and 
to popularize and illustrat-e the system so as to bring it 
within the reach of Roman readers and of posterity, and in 
all things to consult the interests of Rome. Ho was studious 
beyond all competition, acquiring all the knowledge of his 
time. He wrote incessantly. His labors in his correspond- 
ence, in his phiksophie works, and in his oratory, have never 
been paralleled. He was qualified to discuss the greatest 
causes, national and international, and the greatest parlia- 
mentary questions of the most thrilling time in Boman his> 
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torv. He perfected the Latin langiiaga Wis orations and 
a vast number of his letters, as well as his philosophical 
works, have cH>ine down to us throuf^h all the tyranny of the 
Empire and the ignorance of the dark ages. It would be 
well, before attempting to disparage the orator and writer, 
to eonMut wbftt ft hopeleas diaan wonU be left in our 
knowledge of Bepublican end Imperial Borne if the life end 
worioB of Cioero were blotted oat ThflM is no name which 
compam with his in the oiril histofy of his ooontry. Cae> 
sar is praised as eloqiient> as seholarij; bnt when the com- 
parison is made with Oicero it requires all the prestige <^ 
his military career to give it any countenance whateror. 
On the other hand, numerous letters of Gioeio of the most 
private and ocmfidential character hftye been preserved, so 
that all his temporary errors and opinions and mistakes and 
discouragements are brought in review before the critics 
who live upon the peccadilloes of greater men. 

" Without discussing this fruitful subject furtiier, I am 
willing to avow tliat niy syrapatiiifii are strongly with the 
Roman orator, philosopher and stjitesmtin, and I tnist that 
the time is not far otT when the military usurpation which 
overturnfxl tho institutions of the great Republic and made 
Caesar a despot with tho learning and eloquence of Rome at 
his feet, shall be estimated at its true value, and the great 
attainments and lofty talents of Cioero shall rise to their 
place in the scale of hnmanity and human history. 

" I have not seen the Life of Cicero, just published by 
Anthony TroUope, whichy I understand is in a widely dif- 
ferent vein from that of Fronde and others to iHiich I have 
aUuded. I trust that it will do mnch towards changing the 
eonxse of public thouf^ on this interesting subject'^ 
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As Judge and Lawtek — Some of thk Gkeat Cases He 
Tried — The McMiken Case — The Bible in the 
Public Schools — Political Activities — Residejice 
Burned — Death of His Father. 

Many of the great cases trie<l by and before Judge Taft 
potteea little public intereet. They frequently involved very 
lai^ sums of money and seemed to develop important prin- 
ciples of law, but possessed little general concern at the time 
and would have less now. One of the greatest cases tried 
by him was for the city of Jeffersoiivilk', Indiana, and was 
known to lawyers all over the country as '* the great Jeffer- 
Bonville case." It settled principles of c^jrporation and mu- 
nicipal law that have l)cen accepted ever since. 

The case that was of greatest direct interest to the people 
of Cincinnati was known as the McMiken case. Charles 
MolOkeii bequeathed to the citj of Onushmati, for eduoa- 
tional purposes, an immense amount of property. It was 
estimated at the time at about $600,000, but inereased in 
yalue fast The validity of the will was attacked by distant 
relatives of McM iken, and Judge Taft was employed to de- 
fend the interests of the ci^. The ease, after being tried 
in the lower courts, finally reached the supreme court of 
tlie United States^ and was argued by Thomas Ewing in 
behalf of the contestants, but Judge Taft was unifoimly 
successful in maintaining the bequest The case in many 
respects involved the same points as those in the famous 
Girard College case in which Daniel Webster appeared. 
The learning and ability displayed by Mr. Taft in the prep- 
aration of his brief ajid in the arguiiu iits in the case which 
involved a labori<nis exaiuiiiation of thv subject of religious 
and eleemos\mar\- trusts under the statute of the i'i Eliza- 
beth, called forth from the bench expressions of high appre- 
ciation. The opinion of the Court sustained the validity of 
the gift of McMiken and was an important victory fur the 
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city of Cincinnatt Mr. Webster took a deep interest in 
the McMiken case not only from his personal regard for 
Judge Taft but because of his intimate knowledge and deep 
research into many of the points involved. WTien the case 
was finallv decided in favor of iha citv, Mr. Webster sent a 
letter of congratulation to Judge Taft on the result that 
meant as much for the city of Cincinnati and settled so 
many questions of deep interest to lawyers all over the 
country. 

Perhaps the most important case before him as Judge of 
the Superior Court was that of " The Bible in Public 
Schools.'' The Oatholies and Jewa, who fonned a large pro* 
portion of the eitiEeiia of Oineiimatiy complaiiied of the in- 
troduction of religiona inatruction in the sehoola as Tiolating 
the spirit of the Constitation, and doing them an injustice. 
The school board atopped the reading of the Bible in the 
schools. The ease was appealed on the ground that the 
board had no power to take such a step. A violent contest 
arose on the question. Feeling ran high, and it was evident 
that the judge who dared face the storm must incur great 
unpopularity. To Judge Taft, however, there seemed abso- 
lutely no question of the right of the school board to take 
such action. His mind clear on that point, it was not in 
the nature of the man to consider for a moment popular 
clamor, or the effect of the decision on his own career. The 
other two judges decideil against the school board. Judge 
Taft delivered an elaborate dissenting opinion. When the 
case was taken to the Supreme (\)urt of Ohio, this opinion 
was sustained in every point by a unanimous court of five 
judges, and has since become the law throughout tlie United 
States. " The Bible in the Public Schools ca^ie arose in 
his path several timee later and probably prevented his being 
Governor of Ohia When, however, the storm of prejudice 
and bigotry had snbsided and people had time to consider 
the matter, Judge Taft's repntation aa a jndge who knew 
neither fear nor favor waa greatly increased. 

One of hia marked diaraeteriatica waa hia willingness and 
anzie^ to hear all aidea' of a propositioiL Having heard 
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his client he would frequentlj ask, " Now what do the. other 
fellows say ? " And every poflsible effort would be made to 
leam all about the poaition and claims of the other side. 
He was a delightful man to work with because he favored 
conferences and was always anxious to have the views of 
others. One day while he was in conference with his 
associates, he wrote on a scrap of paper, Reading niak- 
eth a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man." Lord Bacon never had a more worthy disciple than 
was to be seen in this Ohio lawyer. 

He had associated with him as partners at different times 
in his career of thirty-four years at the liar, Thomas M. 
Key, William M. Dickinson, Patrick Mallon, Aaron F. 
Peny, George R. Sage, his sons, Charles P. and Peter R. 
Taf t» and H. P. Lloyd. Mr. Key fint entered Mr. Taff a 
office as a law student in 1842; Mr. Perry had been his class- 
mate at the Yale Law SchooL The partnefship with Maj. 
H. P. Lloyd began in 1877, after Mr. Taft returned from 
Washington, and continued until April, 1888, when he went 
abroad. 

Judge Taft's interest in politics b^n early. Besides 
being a delegate to the first Republican national convention 
in 1856, when John G. Fremont was nominated for the 
presidency, the same ye^r he was a candidate for Congress 
against George H. Pendleton, but was defeated. 

Judge Taft was one of the projectors and the first presi- 
dent of the Mt Auburn street railroad to connect the beau- 
tiful hill suburbs with the city of Cincinnati itself. This 
was the railroad from which sprung the incline plane sys- 
tem, and the extensive net-works of suburban street railways, 
which is such a prominent feature of the city's life today. 

He was a trustee of the University of Cincinnati from 
its foundation. He served as a member of the Tale Cor- 
poration, which looks after the material affairs of the TJni- 
versity, from 1872 until he went abroad in 1882. In 1887 
Yale oonferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

He never faltered in the love he bore to his native Ver- 
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mont and in serioiuBeBS or in his snVtle hamm he always 
had a good word for the Green Mountain atata 

In 1844 the MiUerite furore swept over the eonntiy, 
eansiDg great excitement and giving some people serious 
worry and anxiety. A biblical sealot named Miller an^ 
nonnced that he had figured out the time that the world 
would come to an end, and that this would occur between 
March 23, 1843, and March 23, 1844. Finally the end of 
this terrestrial sphere was set for the latter dat-o. Rev. 
Miller lived at Poultney, Vt,, and his propag'anda was issued 
from that place. Thousands of followers helped spread the 
doctrine, and in nearly all parts of the country meetings 
were held and prayers (»iTere<l almost daily. Being from 
Vermont and having incidentally mentioned that he had 
met Rev. Miller, Judge Taft was constantly besought with 
inquiries as to what he thought was going to happen. While 
insisting that Miller was an honest and sincere man, believ- 
ing every word that he uttered, the young Vennonter evi- 
dently was not much disturbed by the prevailing excitem^t. 
To one group of inquirers, he said with apparent serions- 
nees: I eannot help admitting that anyddng enmnatiDg 
from Veimont is entitled to respectful consideration." 

But the day set for ending the world passed without uerir 
ous incidents of any kind. A few faithful followers clad 
in white robes repaired to Mount Auburn to be translated ; 
but nothing happened to them except that their garmente 
were sprinkled and their bodies chilled by a cold March rain. 
Rev. Miller announced that he had made an error of 1,000 
years in his calculations, and the V^ermont excitement that 
had shaken the world passed away. 

Judge Taft's residence at Mt, Auburn was dcetroyed by 
fire in April, 1877. This acc^junt of the fire apjKjared in 
the Cincinnati Commercial on the morning aftor the fire: 

" A few monientti before six u'clwk yeetorday morning 
flames were discovered issuing from the roof of Judge Taft's 
house on Auburn street, below Southern avenue, Mt. Auburn. 
The fire was discovered by a servant girl who lives in the 
family of Mr. Bnrkhardt whoie lesidMioe adjoins the Taft 
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mansion, and she calle<l the attention of a policeman to it 
He aroused the inmates of the house, and then tunH*d in an 
alarm from box 85. Through some mistake of the operator 
at the Central Station, the alarm was soundni 75, and this 
sent the enp^iiux to Eighth and Accx>nimodation streets, and 
bv the time the error was rectifie^l and the firemen had 
arrivfHl on the scene the flames had made great headway. 
After the eng:ines did get to work they made short work of 
the fire, but it was not extinguished until the roof of the 
hoiiae was bumed off and the entire aeeond atoiy was gutted, 
leaving only the walla and chimnegr atanding. The honae 
waa rented to Mra. Wilbur, the widow of the late Preaident 
Wilbur, of Weslejan College, by Judge Taft before he went 
to Waahinglon a little over a year ago, and he waa waiting 
for her year to expire ao that he ooold move beck into it 
again. Meanwhile he and hia family were atopping with 
Mrs. Handy, who Uvea hard by. Mra. Wilbur^s neighbors 
rallicMl promptly to her assistance and aucceeded in rescuing 
all of her furniture without damage from the flames. Judge 
Xaft^a literary library and ooileetions were in the houae and 
were damaged some by water. The loss of the house is 
aboiit $5,000, upon whieh there is an insurance of $10,000 
in tlie Washington Insurance Company, and an insurance 
of $5,000 upon the books and furniture in the Equitable." 

The death of Air. Peter Kawson Taft ooourrod on January 
2, 1867, and is mentioned in the j)apers of the following day. 
This is the account in the Cincinnati Gazette: 

" Death of a Venerable CiiUen 
" Peter Rawson Taft was bom on the 14th day of April, 
1785, at Uxbridge, Worcester county, Massachusetts. At 
14 years of age, he, with his father's family, removed to the 
then new State of Vermont, and settled in the town of 
Townsend, Windham County. There he labored on his 
father's farm a greater portion of hia time, but improving 
the advantagea of anch oommon aehoola and aeademies as 
were aocesaible. He waa atudioua and always fond of read- 
ing. Aa toon aa he waa of sufficient age he taught the 
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public school of Townshend in the winter season, according 
to the custom of the county, and continued to do so for five 

or six years. 

" He also made himself a skillful surveyor, and for a time 
was ext^ensively employed in that capacity. 

"At 25 he was married to Sylvia Howard of the same place, 
who has also died within the last year. They lived together 
about fifty-six years. 

" They had but one child, Alphonso Taft, now one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, with whom they 
have resided at Cincinnati for the last twenty years or more. 
The active life of the deceased was mainly spent in Ver- 
mont Without aspiring to high office, he was a good deal 
in publio Ufa By annual electiona and ze-elections, he waa 
many times a representative in the Vermont Legislature. 
He was four years Judge of the Probate Courts and also 
four years a Judge of the Gounty Court in Windham County. 
He was eitensively trusted, confided in, and consulted by 
his neighbors and fellow citizens of Windham county. He 
was univerBsUy regarded as a just and humane man, not 
grasping for gain, nor ambitious for office, but rendering 
much useful service for moderate compensation. 

" Books have been a great resource in his old age. His 
historical knowledge was extensive, and his familiarity with 
the Bible was truly remarkable. He has left to those friends 
and relatives who have survived him and who knew him 
best, a sweet and precious memory. He died about 4 o'clock 
A. M. of New Year's day." 
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The Kepublican Convkntion that Nominatbd Luroour 
— JuDOB Tavt Sm WITH thb Ybbmohtbis and Thkt 
Bbbak TO TH« Man fbom Illinois. 

With all the momentous con?(H]nencos that followed the 
811CC08S (if the Republican National ticket in I860, the mem- 
bers of the partv throughout the country seemed to take no 
great interest in the convention that was to meet to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States to be voted for in the Fall. In the East the assump- 
tion was general that Gov. W. H. Seward of Now York 
would be nominated. He had been so successful in manipu- 
lating national conventions for and against various candi- 
dates ihat it was felt tliat now that he was a candidate in 
feal earnest he oould not bo beaten. Ohio sentiment was 
laigelj for Salmon P. Chase, and Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois was a kind of receptive candidate. Asked if he 
was going to the convention, Mr. Lincoln replied by saying 
that he was not quite enough of a candidate to attend, kit a 
little too much of a candidate to stay at home. The selec- 
tion of delegates from Cincinnati, his home city, was largely 
left to Mr. Chase. Judge Taft decided not to be a delegate, 
though strongly urged to do so. He threw his influence to 
Fred Hassureck, editor of the Volkshlat, and himself was 
seleote<l as an alternate. At this stage Judge Taft was 
strongly suspecte<l of favoring the muni nation of Abraham 
Lincoln and of l)eing a Chase man be<'auso of a neigh borlv 
and friendly feeling. He had not forgotten 1852 and was 
not hoping for the nomination of Gov. Seward. The con- 
vention this year met in Chicago and the Seward contingent 
was clearly out-manoeuvretl. Mr. David Davis of Bloom- 
iield. 111., afterwards U. S. Senator and Justice of the 
Supreme Court, had charge of the Lincoln campaign, and 
at his bauds Gov. Seward met his £rst Waterloo. Being an 
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alternate in the Ohio dolegati(»n and his principal heing on 
hand, Jud^e Taft sat most of the time with the Vermontera. 
Every man in this delegation was his personal friend. 
Thurlow Weed was in char^ of tbe Seward Ixiom, and hla 
confidence of suceesB inspired those abovt bim to believe 
that ihe New Yorker could not be defeated. Even the 
Cbaae men of the Ohio delegation were apprehenBive of 
Seward's snooess. The night before the ballot, Judge Taft 
meeting Murat Halstead in the lobby of the hotel, asked 
him how it was going. Halstead replied: "I have just 
sent this telegram to the Commercial: * It is not possihle for 
the opposition to Seward to ooDoentrate. Looks as if the 
New Yorker wins.' " 

Mr. Halstead said that Mr. Greeley had sent the same 
tel^am to the New York Tribune. 

But Mr. Davis was at work making promises, or the 
equivalent of promises, ^fr. Lincoln had written, " Make 
no plcxlgt^ that will bind me.'' Davig didn't, but he accom- 
plished the name result. To tJie Indianians. he said, " If 
you come to us I will support Caleb ISniith for a Cabinet 
pc^sition." Two other intimations uf this kind put things 
in shape. 

When the ballot was reached it resulted 173 for Seward, 
102 for Lincoln, 30^ for Cameron, 49 for Chase, 48 for 
Batesy and scattering 42. 

On the second ballot 184) Lincoln, rest scattering. 

At this stage Vermont made the break by changing its 
YOte from Seward to Lincoln and really made the nomina- 
tion. This change was quickly followed by Indiana, Penn- 
sylyania and Missouri that afterwards got Cabinet positions. 
Ibe New York Tribune quoted a Seward manager as saying, 
** It was all we conid do to hold Vermont by the most des- 
perate exertions." Weed held the rest oi New England in 
the hollow of his hand. Judge Taft never claimed credit 
for helping in the nomination of Lincoln, but the Vermont 
folks vigorously claimed it for him. 

Judge Taft was undoubtedly much pleased with the result. 
He showed no exultation over the defeat of ISeward; he was 
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not the man to do that, but in the wy nature of things ho 
couldn't help seeing that the man who had defeated the 
Webster forces eight years before and was regarded as a 
master strategist in convention manipulation bad been badly 
outgeneraled bv David Davis. 

Besides this he greatly admired Mr. Lincoln, the nominee. 
He had carefully read the Lincoln-Douglas debates and ad- 
mired Mr. Lincoln's very able arguments and the beautiful 
but simple English in which they were clothed. He felt 
that this man was destined to make a great impress on the 
world, and that he would be elected this time. 

On reaching home he read the following account of the 
convention's last hours in the Cincinnati Times: " The 
Chicago convention, after a short and harmonious session, 
has issued its manifesto, and announoed its standard bearers 
in the persons of Abe Linoobi of Illinois for President and 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine for Vioe-Flvsident Thus the 
second ticket is in the field for the coming presidential con- 
test One more has yet to he announced, and we may then 
consider that the program has been fully made out, and that 
it is time for the performance to begin. In the seoond scene 
the actors are Abraham Lincoln, well known in Illinois as 
* Abe ' Lincoln, a gentleman of warm friendship and many 
admirers in the State of which he has been a resident for 
many years. 

" He is a native of Hardin County, Ky., and is at the 
present waiting about 51 years of age. At the outset of his 
political life Mr. Lincoln was a Whig and under that flag 
was elected to the Illinois Legislature. In 1846 he came 
forward into a more prominent position as a Member of 
Congress and remained there a quiet but conscientious mem- 
ber to the satisfaction of his coustituouts generally. In 
1854, however, Mr. Lincoln became a rather more important 
member of the Whig organisation. Parties had not assumed 
a position when it was more especially necessary that repre- 
sentatiTes should particularly define just where th^ stood 
in regard to new issues then before the public, and the con- 
sequence was that Mr. Lincohi declared himself a Bepublican 
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of a pjJMulo-conservative Btripe in general, and an inveterate 
opponent of Stephen A. Douglas, the Democratic leader of 
the state in particular. He then was designated as the 
Republican candidate for the United States Senate, and he 
entered upon the duties of the C4uupaigu with a zeal that was 
creditable to him and beneficial to the cause to which he was 
engaged. Perh^fia there was never a more heated political 
contest than the one tefernd to. In every portion of the 
State Mr. Lincoln met his opponent, and with a power espe* 
cially his own vindicated hia opinions and rebutted the asaei^ 
tions of the title ' Little Giant)' as well as showing up the 
inconsistencies of his political life during a sootb of years 
in which he has been prominent before the public The 
result of the contest is too well known to need a recital her& 
'* In regard to the nominadon of ^fr. Lincoln at Chicago, 
we are inclined to suppose that had the convention been 
held anywhere else, save where the influence of his own 
state could be brought to bear by way of outside preseocei 
it doubtless would never have been made. Neither are we 
inclined to con!*ider him a repre;>entative man of th(? party, 
or to say the lea.st, it is a question tiiat will admit of con- 
siderable discussion. Judge Bates was the choice of the 
conservatives, and Seward of New York, the idol of the 
ultraist branch of Kepnblicanism. From the tirst day of 
the convention it was evident that Seward had made won- 
derful exertions to obtain the nomination, and his op^x^uents 
felt assured of the possibility of his defeat when the time for 
balloting came. Those who knew the man, however, were 
fearful of his hidden strength. They were not disappointed 
and the announcement that Governor Seward had 173^ on 
the first ballot was sufficient to induce those who were <^ 
poeed to his nomination to cast their eyes about for a pre- 
▼entivew Judge Bates, the ohoioe of the conservatives, with 
his 48 votes, was to be considered nowhere. The prospect 
also was exceedingly good that on the second ballot Mr. 
Chase's supporters would go over bodily to the New York 
senator, thereby throwing him within eleven votes of the 
nominati<m. The result, however, was that the conservatives 
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rallied upon Lincoln, in order to defeat Mr. Soward. and on 
the tiiird ballot nominated him in spite of the New York 
delegation. 

" Hannibal Hamlin, the candidate for Vice-President, is 
a native of Maine, is of Democratic antece<lents, and has 
for several terms re}>re«ented a constituency of the Pine 
Tree State in both branches of the Congress, He is a man 
of talent, but was principally chosen by the convention 
because it was necessary that an P^astern man should b© 
selected as a candidate for Vice-President. 

" The next feature in the political world will be the prob- 
able nomination of Stephen A. Douglas by the Democratic 
oonyentaon at Baltimore, June 18tfa. llie challenge has 
been extended to the delegates to that body by the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. Republicans have thrown down the 
ganntlet in behalf of its late champion in Illinois. The 
entire battle in that state is to be fought over again, but on a 
greater scale, and we are satisfied that the Democracy will 
introdnoe Mr. Douglas as their * representative man ' 
whether in the present divided condition of the party he 
can be considered so or not. 

" In regard to the fitness of the candidates named or to 
be named for the presidency, we have l)ut one opinion, that 
Mr. Lincoln, while perhaps something of a natural pen ins 
and less of an intellectual giant than ^fr. Douj^las, he has 
at the same time more of those sober and excellent tjualities 
that constitute the real man, and more of that sterling char- 
acteristic that forms the patriotic statesman." 
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Beginnino of the Civil War — Activ^ities in Aid of the 
Soldiers and Victims of the War — The English 
Cotton Workers — Story of Sheridan's Ride. 

April 19th, 18(51, the war broke out bv the Southerners 
firing on Fort Sumter in Cbarleston harbor. Soon the 
country was aflame. 

Judge Taft had no hope of a verv' short war. He appre- 
ciated the enormity of the strujj^le and the intensity of the 
men eng:age<l in it. He had been in close touch with old 
line Whirrs like Robert Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens, 
and from them he had rc^ceived a vivid impression of the 
unity and earnestness with which the Southern leaders had 
determined upon resistanoe to the GoTemment He did not 
expect that the mild, conciliatory and fair inaugnral address 
of President Linooln would have any effect in calming the 
boisterous condition of the Southern mind. 80 when the 
news came of the firing on Fort Sumt^ and the countxy 
went into a wild excitement, he invoked the public to stand 
by the President in all things, and he felt that the ne- 
cessity for standing by him would continue for a consid- 
erable time. He made addressee at public meetings and in 
every way encouraged war preparations which he held should 
be on an extensive scale and for a considerable length of 
time. He took no stock in the assurances that it would be 
all over in ninety days. His addresses were earnest, en- 
couraging and etfective. His law practice was now very 
heavy, and he felt that it calle<l for all of his tima 

However, Civil War activities were commanding and im- 
perative. The patriot was kept busy on all kinds of work 
to help along the Union cause. There were fairs to raise 
money for the iiek and wounded aoldien, eoUeetions for this 
and other cauaee at every turn. In no place was the work 
more earnestly and more patriotically pursued than in Oin- 
oinnati. But in the Fall of 1862 came the most surprising 
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call of them all. The people of the cotton manufacturiiig 
citio? of England were out of work because there was no 
raw material to be had. The mills had stocked up at the 
lieginning of the trouble and were prepare<l for a six montlis' 
war. When the supply thus laid in became exhausted and 
no further material was available, the employees were iir^t 
idle, tluii hungry, and by the fall were almost starving. 
Manchester, Lancaster, and dozens of surrounding cotton 
towns, were in a most deplorable condition. Fhc cotton 
famine sufferers appealed to the people of England and 
were helped to the utmost. Then thej tamed their ejee 
towaid America. America, torn asunder and stricken hy 
war, was looked to for help. To people not well posted it 
seemed enrious then, and to those who have never read of 
the conditions it seems startling now that peaceful England 
should he ctnnpelled to appeal to war-riven America to help 
feed these starving people. 

Mr. Ge(nge Feabody, the American hanker in £n|^d, 
had been the instrument of making the sale of U. S. bonds 
a great success in England. The bonds didn't soeni to gOw 
When Mr. Lincoln, at the instance of Millard Fillmore, 
appealed to Mr. Peabody, the great banker, merchant and 
philanthropist subscribe^l for a million dollars of bonds. 
That settled it. English bankers climbed over one another 
to get in on the Americiin loan. 

The English people spent vast sums in helping the starv- 
ing cotton workers, and in the fall of 1862 George Peabody, 
who had visited the famine districts and personally witnessed 
the great suffering, sent an appeal to President Lincoln and 
through the President to his countrymen on this side for aid. 
He headed the subscription with $50,000 besides defraying 
a big share of the oost of transportation. 

Preeident Linooln was touched by the appeal and by the 
picture of distress as drawn by Mr. Peabody. In turn he 
appealed to the oonmiereial bodies and leading citiceos of 
this country. 

One of tiie methods adopted by President Linooln was to 
tend a' hundred apeeial letters to the most prominent citiaens 
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of the leadiqg eitiea. Alplionso Taft, Thomas Speneer, 
Thomas Emeiy, William Pioctor, B. H. Bishop and David 
Sinton wen amoiig those thai received these special letters. 
Every oommeieia] hody and every individual was asked 

to help. 

Judge Taft, William Proctor and William Heidlebach 
oalled a citizens' meeting. CcMDunittees were appointed to 
co-operate with committees from the Chamber of Commerce 
and all went to work vigorously and snocessfully. Similar 
efforts were made in every city of the country, but none did 
better than Cincinnati. It was not monev that the famine 
stricken people needed ; it was food, and they were getting 
food from the time of the first appeal. 

Many small donations wore sent over during the summer 
and fall, but the cries for help grew more distrc^ssing, and 
at Christmas time the whole country was awake to the neces- 
sities of the idle and starving millhauds of England, and 
donations poured in on every hand. 

" Let your Christmas gifts be to the starving millhands 
of Eni^and," waa the eiy. Judge Taft served on the com- 
mittee on transportation, and it was his duty to aasist in 
getting the donations tlnong^ to New York, where ships 
were waiting to take them to England. 

Late in Jannaxyy the ship "H(^" deeply laden with 
provisions, started for Liverpool. She was soon followed 
hy the ship ''Oriswold" and ''Achillea" with similar freights 
—rail the gifts of war-riven America to the famine safferera 
of England. 

The first ship entered Liverpool harhor February 8nd 
and the others followed soon after. The supplies mm re- 
ceived by the American Committee on Diatribution, headed 
by Mr. Peabody, and were quiddy distributed to the dis- 
tressed people. 

Over $1,800,000 worth of provisions were, sent in the 
three ships, and this large amount, added to the work of 
the English committees, soon took the sharp edge off the 
appetites of the sufferers. 
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The cargfo of one of the ships, the " Griswold," is given as 
consisting of 500 boxes of haoon. 500 barrels of pork, 5.000 
bushels of corn, 500 barrels and boxes of bread, a quantity 
of rice, and 13,236 barrels of flour. The contributions on 
board from the Xew York Produce Exchange were 1.500 
barrels of flour, 500 bushels of corn and 50 barrels of pork. 
The cargoes of the other ships are not given in detail. Cin- 
cinnati contributed in all 5,000 boxes of bacon and large 
quantities of pork, flour and hams. Most of these reached 
Kevr Yovk in time for fhe special stetmen and the remain- 
der was sent through arrangement of the oommittee by regu- 
lar steamers to LiverpooL 

About this time there was earnest and continuous patri- 
otic activity in efforts to sell Oovemment bonds. The work 
was not done then as during our late wat. Mr. Salmon P. 
Chase had been made Secretary of the Treasury and had 
aooepted the position with no little reluetanoe. Just elected 
to the United States Senate for a full term of six years, he 
saw in the Senate career an opportunity much more attrac- 
tive than the job of financing a bankrupt treasury. But 
President Lincoln insisted on his aooepting the place, and 
in February a meeting of a dozen or so friends of Mr. Chase 
was held in the office of Chase & Ball in Cincinnati to talk 
the matter over. Alphonso Taft, Ben p]ggleston, Murat 
Halstead, Richard Smith, Henry D. Cooke, owner of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, State Joum/iJ, and Mr. Ball, were present They 
all urged Mr. Chase to give up his senatorial career and take 
the place tendered him in the Cabinet, and he decided to 

do BO. 

Accordingly, on the inauguration of President Lincoln, 
Mr. Chase became Secretarv of tlie Treasurv and soon found 
himself charged with the task of providing money for the 
war that broke out in ApriL 

Secretary Chase had a close connection with the Ohio 
State Jowrml, of which Henry D. Cooke was owner and 
Wm. Dean Howells, the novelist, was the editor. Mr. Howells 
in a recent note says he believes Mr. Chase's relations with 
Henry D. Cooke were merely social and political. Jay 
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Cooke, an Mstern banker and brother of Henry D. Cooke, 

had just been verj successful in placing a loan for tho State 
of Pennsylvania, so it naturall.v rx eurred to brother Henry 
that Jay was the man to plaoe the loan for the United States 

Government 

There had been much effort to raise money bv treasury 
notos and short-time loans, but in 18r)2 Jay Cooke was made 
General Aerent for placing OovernnuMit Ivinds with authority 
to appoint snh-agenfs all over the country. 

And the work went on. Everything was done to develop 
entliusiasm and to cause people to buy bonds. Meetings 
were held with such men as Taft, Hoadley, Ilollister and 
others making addresses, and ever^* newspaper carried well- 
written advertisements making appeals for sale of tlie Inrnds. 

In the work of raising money for war benevolences, Mr. 
Taft was kept busy and was so successful that he was ealled 
npon at every turn. His friend Grafton, the ardst, was 
frequently his aid and waa always on hand and ready to 
oontributo his labor and his artistic taste. It was on one 
of these ooeasions that literature was enriched by one of 
our great poems. 

There are many versions of the story of the writing of 
the poem, Sheridan's Ride.'' All of them connect Judge 
Taft and Grafton, the artist, with promoting the effort 

The truth seems to be that Judge Taft was at the head 
of a committee to raise funds for the returned soldiers. 
Grafton was helping him, as he usually did in such matters. 
Judge Taft and Grafton met T. Buchanan Read in front of 
a bookstore in which was displayed a picture showing Gen. 
Sheridan riding to the scene of the battle at Winchester. 
The incident had been described in the newspapers and was 
very familiar to the people. As the three l<M)ke<l at it, 
Grafton said to Read: "Then' is a tine subject; write a 
poem on it." Judge Taft added, " Yes, and read it at our 
soldiers' benefit next Thursday evening." 

The party separated, Taft and Grafton to go up to Pike's 
Opera House, where the entertiiinment was to be held, anil 
Read to go homo and write the poem. Read was then living 
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in Cincinnati. As a boy he had nin away from his home 
in Pennsylvania and had come to the Queen City. In later 
life he had lived in London, Florence, Rome, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, but between times and between trades 
he usually vibratetl back to Cincinnati. He was a poet, 
printer, tailor, ciparniaker and sigrn painter, and did not 
hesitate to take up any of these callings to keep things 
moving. Mr. David Sinton, Mr. Nicholas Lonjii^wortli, Judge 
Taft and Miles Greenwood were acxMistomed to help him 
along when he got to Cincinnati. 

The ooeasioii referred to was during .one of his visitft to 
the city and anK«g the people he kred. Many theatrieal 
Btara had agreed ta oontribute to the entertainment in Pike'a 
Opera House in whieh Judge Taft was so much interested, 
among them Hr. James Kurdock, then in the aenith of his 
1^017 as a great actor. At the solicitation of Judge Taft, 
Murdoch agreed to recite the poem which Beed should pro- 
duce. 

The night of the entertainment came and so did Read 

with " Sheridan's "Ride." The announcement of a poem by 
T. Buchanan Read to Im' read by James £. Murdock served 
to help secure a packed house and a big sum for the benefit. 
The poem was finished too late for Mr. Murdock to commit 
it to memory, but he read it in a most thrilling manner from 
the original manuscript. 

All the managers of the benefit were delighted with the 
poem and with the fine results which it produced. It is 
further told that next day when they were rounding up the 
results, Judge Taft aaid to the poet: " Now, Read, if you 
will make a drawing illustrating that poem I will give you 
$25 for it" 

Read accepted the offer promptly and cdUeeted on the 
spot, but at last accounts he had not furnished the drawing. 
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Thx Pabtt Stbugou of 1876— ^udob Taft TBivMPSAirT 

IN DSFSAT — HiB GbSAT EfVOBTS IV SlTPPOBT OF 

Hatm. 

The ^ilx^rnatorial campaigTi of Ohio in the year 1S7G 
was one long mnomlKTO^l for its vif]^r, its nnfairnoss and 
its maligTiity. Bnt the actors have nearly all passt li away 
and a rehear.^al of the incidents would not now be either 
entertaining or iiiBtmctive. 

Bnt if it were written bj Judge Taft's most violent 
op[)< nent it could not contain a word nnoomplimentary to 
him. He announced early that he would not be a candidate 
for (he Eepublican nomination for Governor. The party 
was divided aa to the kind of a platform the convention 
should adopt oonoeming the national adminiatration. There 
waa a strong element opposed to the Grant administration 
and this was showing itself in the county conventions for 
the selection of delegates. Judge Taft was a firm admin- 
istration man and had been vigorous in the expression of 
his opinions on the subject But the party in all parts of 
the State turned to him a« the most suitable candidate for 
the piibernatorial nomination. The assurance of success was 
not any too stron«;. but (irant men and those opposed to 
the administration believed that Judge Taft could carry the 
state, an<l without him as the candidate or his vigorous 
support of the one who should Ix* nomiiuited they doubted 
the possibility of success. The plan suggested was to name 
an unflinching friend of the administration as the candidate 
and then adopt a platform either condemning the adminis* 
tration or giving it a support so weak as to amount to the 
same thing. But Judge Taft would stand for no such 
arrangement He was straightforward always and could not 
he induced to consider a nomination that carried with it 
a mere half-hearted support of the national administration. 
He bdieved that the party could win on a platform of 
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honest and vigorous support ; and that it bad better be beaten 
than to win bj mbterf uge. He made tiiis ao eletr that there 
oould be no question of his detenmnation in the matter. 

The campaign was foii|^t with a vigor amounting ahnoet 
to ferocity. Judge Taft continued to say that he would 
not accept a nomination on any such platform as they ap- 
peared determined to adopt He asked that he be consid- 
ered out of the contest But telegrams and letters came 
urging that he be the candidate, and many of them were 
from people who had always been his opponents and who 
'were now known to be against the administration. 

The convention was a noisy one, and reunited in tbe nomi- 
nation of Gen. R. B. Ilayes. who had said repeatedly that he 
would not accept a renoniination if Judge Taft's name was 
presented. The old " Bible in the public schools " decision 
was worke<l to the utniont. Those who used it admitted that 
the decision was an able and honest one, and that it had been 
so declared by the Apj)ellate Court, but said it might hurt 
him as a candidate. This old threadbare argument prob- 
ably turned the tables in favor of Hayes, and on motion of 
Hr. Charles P. Taft the nomination was made unanimous. 
All conceded that the success of Hayes depended entirely on 
how vigorous would be the support given him by Judge Taft 
and the uncomprising administration wing of the party. It 
was admitted that the Hayes campaign was hopeless without 
the support of the Grant element, and there seenuxl no way 
to bring these voters to the aid of the party but by the vigor- 
ous and determined efforts of Judge Taft All knew that 
he would support the ticket. But they wanted more than 
this, much more — thev wanteil him to elect it. 

He had considered the situation with his usual care and 
had concluded that his duty lay in bending his efforts to the 
elex-tion of Hayes in spite of all that had gone before. And 
he did. 

He was invited to make a speech for Hayes at tbe Opera 
House in Columbus, Ohio. Everything to the party and to 
tbe opposition depended on that speech. If he lagged, if be 
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showed indifference, if ho faile«l to throw into the effort his 
old-time fire and energA-. the oanse of Haves was lost. 

The speech was all that the most enthusiastic supporter 
of Haves could desire. It was argumentative, lotricul and 
forceful. It was Taft in all his old-time power. It sounded 
the keynote to the campaign and marked Hayes as a winner. 
After rdbearaing some of the aehievements of the party, he 
said: 

** But the work of the Republican party is not done. The 
remaining half of the debt is to be paid. The law for re- 
taming to specific payments is to be carried out in good 
faith, without inflation. And here at home, not to entuierate 
national objects, the Republican party is bound to see to it 
that our systrai of popular education receives no d( triment. 
There are those who would divide the school fund. To any 
such measure the Republican party is unalterably opposed, 
and 80 am I, gentlemen, without anv disrespect or any re- 
proach for those whose antecedents of birth and education 
may have tended to bias their opinions in favor of such a 
measure. I am opposed to it in every form in which it has 
been or can Ik? HUgg»-i*ted. 

" Popular education is the corner-stone of a republic. 
Ignorance is the most fruitful source of danger. Not only 
18 it the parent of crime, but it deprives the ballot of its 
value, and it makes it even dangerous; and to remove igno- 
rance and replace it with intelligence is the first and most 
imperative duty of the State. In a free republic, the great, 
the divinely appointed means to accomplish that end is the 
common school system, supported by impartial, uniform 
taxation. To intrust any portion of the fund raised by 
taxing all to any church would be a palpable union of church 
and State — equally unwise and unconstitutional — and if the 
constitution were changed so as to permit it, every church 
would take its quota, if it could be ascertained, until each 
sect would be running a little school system of its own on 
the public funds. The unity and strength of the common 
schools would be broken, and the taxation for such a con- 
fusion and conflict of schools would no longer be borne. 
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" Without the oommoiL aehoob^ liberty would he danger- 
ow and the bellot b(» would be dangeroiu. With them^ we 
can aafely have the broadeet eivil and political liberty, and 
nnliTnitftrl raffrag^ I tmat that the time ia not far distant 
whm all the chnrohea and aU the people will aoquicaoe and 
rejoice in sustaining them, and that they who now would 
ask a division of the school fund will, sooner or later, yield 
to the geniua of Bepublicanism, and be satisfied to give re- 
ligious instruction and enjoy religious worship in the family 
and in the Church, while the State, with sovereign impar- 
tiality, shall perform its great duty of making educ4ition 
universal, through the best system of common schools the 
world ever saw. 

" Having regard, then, to the destinies of our own great 
State and of tlie United States, as well as to the duty and 
character of the Republican party, let our motto be, ' Uni- 
versal liberty, and universal suffrage, secured and made safe 
by universal education.' " 
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Fkboubon Recognizes the Indispensable Aid Rendered 
BY Taft in the Work of Securing the Southern 
Railroad — The Objections, Delays and Final 
Tbittmph. 

About the year 1885, mmei business and professional men 
occupying Pullman accoiiiinodations on a train from Chat- 
tanooga to Cincinnati, were invited by Mr. Alex Ferguson 
to spend a social evening with him in his private car attached 
U) the train. It was a s<K'ial evening, for Alex Ferguson 
was a genial and pleasing entertainer. During the evening, 
conversation naturally turned to the great work which Mr. 
Ferguson had done for Cincinnati in securing the construc- 
tion of the Southern Kailroad. When his able and inde- 
f atigftUe aervime were mentkned as liaving been the efibite 
that made the great enteipriee a encoess, Mr. Feignsoii 
replied: **Bu% there is Taft; don't forget Taft Without 
him, or aomeone like him, there wouldn't have been anj 
Southern Bailway, at least not at this time.'' 

And loddng at the intrieaoies) the obetmetions and the 
efforts essential to the accomplishment of the work and the 
part taken by diiferent individuals, one is inclined to accept 
the entire truth of Mr. Ferguson's statement. The neoes- 
sity for a railroad to tap the South through Chattanooga 
was accepted by all. Fully appreciating that the natural 
empire of trade lay in this direction, clear-headed Cincinnati 
merchants early urged the improveniBnt of Elating means 
of communication. 

As far back as 1835, five yearn after the feasibility of 
steam locomotion had hetm deinonstrated, a public meeting 
was held for the purpose of considering the subject of rail- 
way transportation between Cincinnati and the cities of the 
South Atlantic. 

An active part was taken in the agitation which, in the 
following year, secured the charter of the Cincinnati, Louis- 
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ville and Charleston Railroad. A memorable 0?ent in 
early munidpal biateny wag a wonderful ilhunination of the 
city, amid falling anow, in FelNraai^^, 1886, in celebration of 
the grant of the right of way to tbia road by the Legialatnie 
of Kentucky. 

Gineinnati sent a Btnmg delation to the great soath- 
westem railway convention" held in furtherance of the 
project in Knozville, in the following July, at which dele- 
gates were present from Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Gkoigia, Alabama, South Caiolina and North Carolina, and 
over which Governor Hayne presided. The proposed road 
was here endorsed and a route selected from Charleston, 
South Carolina, passing along the French roud tlir ^iifrh 
Cumberland to Cincinnati. The Kentucky chart-er required 
the construct ion of branch roads from some point in the 
southern portion of the State to Maysville and Louisville. 
This burdensome condition delayed the comraenceuieiit of 
work until the financial crash of 1837, when, under the gen- 
eral industrial and financial depresaifm, the project, with 
all that it prtHniaed, waa for the tine abandoned. Agitation 
for a sontbem railroad waa renewed at intervala in Gin- 
einnati during the next fifteen years. A reaction against 
the state or any political subdivision of the state being inr 
terested in publie improvementa of any kind set in with 
the financial depression. 

The general situation waa so ominoua that the Oonatitu- 
tional Oonire!nti<»i, which met in 1850, not only prohibited 
State aid of any kind to public works, but inserted by de- 
eisive vote of 78 to 16 the following clause in the new 
document: 

AxT. Vni, Beo. 6. The General Assembly shall never 
authorise any county, city or township, by vote of its mem- 
bers, or otherwise, to beoome stoekholders in any joint-stock 
oompany, corporation or association whatever, or to pay 
money for, or loon ita eredit to, or in aid of such company, 
corporation or association." 

The insertion of this clause definitely removed the possi- 
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bility of Cincinnati securing railroad connection hy sub- 
scription to any private enterprise. 

The loeal neoeeeity to improve means of eommunieation 
with the South had grown to tugencj. Commercial suprem- 
acj in the West and Northwest departed from Cinoinnati 
with the inangaration of railroad transportation in the val- 
lej of the Mi seia sip pi. The area of trade was greatlj en- 
larged, but the number of oompeting points more than pro- 
portionately inereased. 

Just previous to the Civil War, efforts were made to 
stimulate private enterprise with an offer of a cash Ixmus 
to he raised by subscriptions. But the Civil War came on 
before anything was scoomplished. During the war the 
nocessitv for the road was so obvious that at one time Presi- 
dent Lincoln sent a message to Congress urging itvS construc- 
tioTi. But the war over, nothing had been done, and Cin- 
cinnati continued to suffer. 

Just as the rich stream of immijrratinn lia<l been diverted 
from the valley of the Ohio to the fertile region of the North- 
west, so the now channels of trade, which the dawning revo- 
lution in means of transportation had indicated, were now 
pennanent and predominant. By 1868, the general traffic 
of the North and West had passed from Cincinnati to the 
new cities of Uie Mississippi and the lakes, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Toledo. 

The only connection Cincinnati bad with the South, aside 
from the all water route, was by the river to Louisville, 
thenoe by the Louisville and KashviUe Bailroad, but as a 
means of transportation in competitive trade it was both 
indirect and inadequata 

By 1868 the construction of an independent Southern 
railroad had passed from a matter of general eatpedient^ to 
one of eommensial neeeeeity. The subject was under con' 
stent discussion in Cincinnati, and various projects of more 
or len impracticability were proposed. 

To summarise, the situation was: Cincinnati and 
liOuisville were active competitors for Southern trade. This 
trade was definitely established upon the basis of railroad 
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transportation. Cincinnati possessed no direct railroad to 
the South ; Louisville did. Loai&ville, in a word, threatened 
to displace Oinoiiimiti aa the diief dutrtbuting point of 
Northern manulMstniea to Southern oonanmera. 

Mr. W. S. Dickenaim, a leading hnsiness man and a very 
influential citizen, suggested the individual enterprise plan. 
There was nothing in the constitatbn prohibiting a dtj 
from lending its credit to an individuaL The Didceoson 
plan was that an individual shoul d undertake the work and 
the city should lend its credit. The prohibition applied to 
oorporations and not individuals. But the plan was not 
considered feasible. It was not believed that the securities 
could be sold under such a plan and the Dickenson scheme 
was turned down. 

At this stage there was depression but not discouraerement. 
Professional men, business men, and all others interested in 
the salvation of Cincinnati were putting their heads tojrether 
and looking for a way to solve the serious problem. Con- 
ferences were held, suggestions made and views compared. 
Among them wa^i a little gathering at Greenwoixl Hall at- 
tended bv A. E. Ferguson, David Siutou, Judge Taft, Philip 
Heidelbach, Miles Qreenwood, William Hooper, H. M. 
Bishop, and a few others, inreprsssible friends of the South- 
ern road. Mr. Ferguson and Judge Taft diseussed a new 
idea, and all the others cau^t at it with enthusiasm, aa 
the two great lawyers said the matter seemed feasible and 
legal. It was this: the prohibition was against a city being 
a stockholder or lending her credit to a corporation, and not 
against accomplishing a public project out of her own means. 

Following this conference an act of the l^slature was 
secured authorizing cities of the first class, when the city 
council so ordered, to take a vote on the question of building 
the railroad. If tiie decision was favorable, the Superior 
Court should ap|X)int a board of five trustees. A~ Ferguson 
was the counsel and the guiding baud and Judge Taft the 
Superior Court judge, this group came pretty close to having 
things in their own hands. 
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The legislature and citv council acte<l promptly and the 
election was favorable to the city buildinfj a road. Judge 
Taft then appointwl as trustees under the act. A. E. Fer- 
guson, Richard M. Bishop, Miles Greenwood, William 
Hooper and Philip Heidlebach. After considerable opposi- 
tion from Louisville interests, the right of way was obtained 
through Kentucky and Tennessee. The bill giving the right 
of way was at first defeated by the Kentucky legislature. 
The arguments made agaioBt the enterpriae aioused oon- 
BervrntiTe taxpayers to ^e dangers involTed in an under- 
taking of sneh magnitude. 

An injunction -whioh would test the oonstitutionalily of 
the statute was asked, and after many pieliminary steps 
Judge Ali^nao Taft, on January 4ih, 1871, rendered the 
deeisicm affirming the constitutionality and validity of the 
laws providing for the city of Cincinnati building the South- 
em Kailway and dismissed the applioation for an injunction. 
The decision was a most exhaustive o!io. After reviewing 
the history of the case Judge Taft declared : " Independent 
of constitutional limitations the construction of a railroad 
serving public interests is a proper purpose of municipal 
taxation.'' This dw-ision was unanimously sustained by the 
Supreme ('ourt of Ohio in December, 1871, Justice Scott 
presiding. With this decision to back them the 1)on(is were 
saleable and the success of the great undertaking that saved 
the life of Cincinnati was assured. 

A well-posted writer says of the effect of building the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway: "The inunediate influence 
of the Railway upon the distributiTe interest of Cincinnati 
was to open, up a wider range of new territory, to provide 
prompter transportation and better shipping faoilities, and 
to place freight rates upon a more equitable basis. Large 
sections of the SouUi from which the latj had before beoi 
eut off were practically thrown open by die traffic arrange- 
ments effected upon the completion of the railway, as here- 
inafter described. In additicm, a wide r^on, undeveloped 
but rich in lumber and mineral wealth, was diieetly pene- 
trated. Manufacturing towns and mitilwg aettlemento q>rang 
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up along the line of the road, and Chattanooga underwent 
transition from a village to a city. The development of this 
8eoti<m, foYoed for awliild, Imt mm piooeeding along slower 
and more normal lum, had influeneed the commereial in- 
tereatB of Oincimiati in marked, though indeterminate, 
degree. 

Immediately upon the opening of the railway, through 
tariff rates were eetahlished to Sonihem, Sontheastem and 
Sonihwestem points as far as Havana and Texas ; a qretem 

of car exchanges with railroads penetrating the territory 
boundni by the Misaissippi, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic was arranged, and Cincinnati shipments placed 

without break of bulk or transfer in all southern markets. 
The absorption of the lessee company by one great trunk line 
and later association with a second, have enlarged these 
opportunities, and as far as access to southern territory by 
means of railroad transportation is concerned, the present 
facilities of Cincinnati shippers are unrivaled. 

After retiring from the bench, Judge Taft was himself 
appointed a trustee of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, a 
position which he held until he was named as Minister to 
Austria-Hongaiy. 



CHAPTER XIX 



JuDOB Taft, a8 Sxobbtabt OF Wab, Suooxbds Bblknap — 
Hb and Mb8. Taft in Wabhutotof — Official Wobk 
ANi> Social Dutibs. 

In 1876 Judge Taft, busy with his law practice and with 
the many puUio and semi-pnblio matters which so deeply 
ccmcerned him, received an intimation that he would be 
called to a poeition in Proaident Grant's cabinet He was 

not highly pleased with the suggestion, for the place men- 
ticmexl was that of Secretary of War, one that had no great 
attraction for him. But the intimation becoming a call, he 
thought it best to accept, and he replied affirmatively to the 
invitation and was given the portfolio of war. 

At this time the country was wrought up to a high state 
of excitement over the allof^cd wrongdoing of fomier Secre- 
tary W. W. I^olknap. The presp opposed to the Grant ad- 
ministration and an antaironistie House of Representatives 
made the most of charges against Secretary Belknap, and 
in the House articles of impeachment against him were 
rushed through. It was chiiineil that in the appointment 
of post-traders he had been inllnenced by corrupt means. 
His friends held that Secretary Belknap was never guilty 
of any infraction of law or ethics, but was the victim of 
certain indiscretions of his family. To prevent further ex- 
ploitation of these chaises, the secretary resigned after ar- 
ticles of impeachment had been found, but before they had 
been presented to the Senate. He claimed that as a private 
citizen be was not subject to trial by the Senate CO the 
charges preferred against him as an official. A majority 
of the I^ S. Senate agreed with this contention and acquitted 
him on the technicality of a want of jurisdiction. The 
public and the press were more vicious than ever, and more 
denunciatorv of the Grant administration. In this condi- 
tion of the public mind, it was necessary to fill the office of 
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Secretary of War with a man of the highest standing, and 
of the most urKjiutitioiied ability and inte^ty. 

In this enier^encv Prr^ident Grant turned to his friend, 
Judge Alphonso Taft, and invited him to accept the positi(m. 
His great ability as a lawyer, as well aa hia intimate oonneo- 
tion with large buaiiiess enterprises^ eminently fitted him for 
the place. But his law praetioe was at its height, and he did 
not fed that the duties would he to his tasta But the offer 
of the poflition waa eoupled with the intimation that he 
would likely be transferred soon to a position more in aceord- 
anee with hia inclination. He accepted the offer of the 
place and took office March 9th, 1876. The appointment 
was received with univernal praise even by the papers and 
that part of the public that had been most critical of the 
Grant administration. 

There was no preliminary correspondence. The first 
positive informati<»n that Judge Taft had of liis selection 
was contained in tlio dispatch on the next page. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a single newspaper in the 
country mad(^ an adverse criticism on the appointment. The 
choice was universally commended. 

An editorial letter in the Cincinnati Enquirer had this 
to say of the way tlie new Secretary' of War took hold of the 
work of his position: 

" Soon after Secretary Taft took the portfolio of the War 
Department General Banning, Chairman of the Military 
Committee of the House, gave him a courteous invitation 
to revise the estimates cf the War Department, in order to 
see whether any leduetion of expense could be aeoomplished 
without detriment to the aervica The invitation was hon- 
orable alike to both gentlemen. General Banning is on the 
best of terms with the seeretaiy, they having been for a long 
time not (mly acquaintances but personal friends. The lef* 
ermoe indicates a desire on the part of General Banning to 
treat the matter fairly, keeping in view the two important 
objects of preserring the efficiency of the Army, and at the 
same time securing the utmost attainable eooncMx^ in the 
expenditures. It is always pleasant to have the opportunity 
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of praising a public servant, particularlj if he be a political 
opponent, and I am sincerely glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity in this case. Secretary Taft has entered upon 
the work with his accustomed seal and good judgment He 
has submitted the estimates for revision to each head of 
Bureau and Commandant of Department, with instruction 
to cut down in every available part, so as to effect as mudi 
of a saving as practicable ; and he has been in daily consulta- 
ticm with the General of the Army, going over the whole 
going over the Held. It is his intention to have a fair 
economy in the estimates and to hold each bureau and mili- 
isiry district rigidly to the estimates in the disbursements 
of the funds. He tells nie that the aiTLrrf^ate re<l notion will 
amount to at least five millioiL*!. General Sheridan figures 
a further reduction of three millions by the transfer of the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department. Guucral Banning 
holds that a considerable saving mny be properly made by 
consolidating tlie Commissary and Quartermaster Depart- 
ments, and he favors a large reduction of the staff pn^per, 
leaving the duties to be provided for by details of the line. 
No doubt these are all legitimate objects of retrenchment 
without destroying the efficiency of the service. 

** He is desirous of becoming acquainted with the promi- 
nent o£Scers of the army and with the opeonation of the army 
qrstem in its several details. It is pleasant to record an evi- 
dence of move than otteitl interest displayed by a cabinet 
officer in his department The old rule of letting things 
drift along will doubtless give place to a more rigid super- 
rision of the several public interests embraced under the 
general bead of government There is every reason to ex- 
pect that the Belknap exposure will be productive of good 
nmilts 80 far as the War Department is concerned and will 
encourage those interested in government reform to * push 
things.' " 

The Washington Chronicle said of the new Secretary of 

War: 

" Alphonao Taft is one of the ripest scholars, ablest jurists 
and wisest men in the United States. Educated at Yale, 
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tnd early imbued with sound American principleB, poaaeaa- 
ing a legal mind and great praetieal talent, the Judge haa 
oome up with the growth of our great State and her chief 
eity, a thoTOUi^ man in the proudest sense of the tenn. Hia 
aooeptance of the Seoretaij^ip inspiree renewed confidence 
wherever he is known. If not the aUest man in the National 
Admin istration, he has no anperior; and his counsels will 
he relied on, in behalf of economical and just government, 
honest dealings with all and the greatest efficiency in the de- 
partment espcfially under his charge. Por;ionally Judge 
Taft, the new secretary, is pleasant and agnH'iiUie to all with 
whom he is brought in contact. Physically, he is a jKirfect 
specimen of manhood. He has a large, compact fram<% is 
of commanding appearance, and his very presence inspires 
a beholder with respect and a<lniiration. J hough he is now 
66 years of age, his splendid physical appearance indicates 
many more years of usefulness yet to come." 

CWecting and atraighteTiing out the matten that had 
made so much trouble for the department of war and for the 
administration waa one of the first acts of the new oflBcial. 

Secretary Taft determined that hereafter no post-trader- 
diips be giveo to any person except on the recommendation 
of the officers at the post ap^ed for. 

Letters of commendation of this selection poured in upon 
Ckn. Grant from every part of the cx>untry, one of the 
strongest being from Mr. Washington McLean of Cincinnati^ 
a leading Democraty but a warm personal friend of the 
President 

General Badeau, in his excellent work " Grant in Pence,*' 

says that nearly every place in the Cabinet was filh^l by a 
man stdected for his fitness, and generally acceptixi with 
reluctance. This was assure<lly the case with Judge Taft, 
Judge Taft, on assuming his duties as Secretary of War. 
made his home at the old Ebbett House, then a headquarters 
for people connected with the anny and War Department. 
His first duties were in connection with the tangles that 
had occurred during the previous incumbency. Secre- 
tary Kobesou of the Navy, who had also held this office 
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for a short lime afttr the Belknap resignation, did not make 
mucli effort toward grasping tlie work of tlie office. Judge 
Taft's t'tlnrts in the War Oflice were niaiulv directed to- 
wards the nnraveling of these tangles. Atid he did this 
work s<> well that Gen. Grant, in May. decided to appoint 
him to the position of Attorney-flencral, to succeed Mr. 
Edwards Pierrpont who had been made Minister to England. 
He assumed the duties of Attorney-General May 22nd, and 
ranained in that place until the end of Gen. Grants admin- 
istration. 

He was pleased with the duties of his ntm position and 
espeeially admiied Gen. Ghranf s orderly methodical way of 
transaeting the affairs of the ezeentiTO office. He found 
posted on the White House this notioe: 

" The President has set apart the morning up to ten ik. ic. 
to attend to his private business, telegrams and official cor* 
respondence; from ten to twelve he will receive Senators 
and Members who may call, and after hearing them, such 
civilians as may call on general bu.sin(^. From 12 to three 
the President will attend to ofS.cial bu.sine^<^, and at three 
h© w*ill leave the public rooms in the White House and see 
no one thereafter on business or political matters. On Sun- 
days, no business is to be transacted, nor any visitors to be 
admitted to the Exe<*iitive ilansion." 

The Washington corres})ondent to the ( iV. Y. ) Uraphic 
had this to say of the new Secretary of War and i[rs. Taft: 

** Mrs. Taft has assumed the duties of her new position 
as the wife of a Cabinet officer by being ' at home ' to visitors 
on Wednesdays. A week ago she held her first reception, 
assisted by the wife of Gen. Marcy. The Secretary of War 
and his irife were then at the Arlington, but this week they 
have removed to the Ebbett House^ and Hrs. Taft received 
in her parlor at that hotel yesterday. She is a lady of dig- 
nified but courteous and even genial manners. Thers is a 
wannth in the grasp of her hand ato she cordially welcomes 
a visitor which the expression of genuine sincerity in her 
faoe would lead one to expect She is tall and has sufficient 
embonpoint to become her height. Her dear, ruddy, bru- 
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nette complezioii, dark hair, and l)6amiDg dark ^ea at once 
impreaa strangers favorably, and her oonvenation and man- 
ner confirm the pleasant impressions. Those who know her 
waiU tell me she is very intellectual and thoroughly con- - 
rersant with standard literature^ and while she cannot be' .* ' 
calle<l * literary ' in the usual acceptance of the term, her* 
tastes incline her to literary pursuits and the society of 
cultnre<l men and women. She has never been, so residents 
of Cincinnati tell mo, what would' be styled, a 'society 
woman,' but has pn'tVrrcd lionu' life and engacrinc: in works 
of charity to giving or attending entertainments. I should 
imagine Mrs. Taft to be a woman who would conscientiously 
discharge to the be«t of her ability the duties of any station 
in which she might find herself. 

'* Since her arrival in Washington she has not only ' re- 
ceived' on Wednesday, aa she kneir a Secretary's wile was 
expected to do^ but she has made calls on the familiea of the 
Supreme Court judgee — another obligation of the wife of a 
member of the Cabinet She does not propose keeping 
house at present, though I understand every unrented house 
in Washington baa been offered her, among the rest ' Castle 
Stewart.' Secretary and Mrs. Biistow entertained Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Taft and other guests at dinner a few days 
ago. A lady given to pithy remarks says, * Of all timea this 
is the time when dinners and lunches should l)e given, because 
there is so much that is exciting to talk about' " 

The Washington Chronicle had this to say of Mrs. Taft 
and Judge Taft: " Mrs. Taft, the wife of the new Attom^- 
General, is a lady of rare perceptive powers, of still rarer 
comm<»ii sonsf" — a woman whose mind is above petty rivalries 
and >ii<>l>l»ish atiectations. While ix>ssessing ample wealth 
she will not attempt fwlish <lisplay. but the position she 
has \mni ealle<l to fill will b<^ honored by this grand, pure, 
stately woman, who carriw with her a dash of tiie old regime, 
and she will be welcomtnl by those who form the better class 
of Washington society. Judge Taft is a man of keen per- 
ceptions, also, and rare ability. There is a sparkle of humor 
in his bright, black eyes and a kindly look in his honest face. 
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He has worked his wav to succt^s, aiul well does he deserve 
it Banning at a low round of tiie ladder of life, he has 
climhed slowly and surely \ip to a proud height lie says: 
* I have worked hard, made some money, lost some, spent 
some and have a moderate competency. But 1 am a work* 
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As Attorxey-Genekal — The Disptted Puksidency — 
JnxiE Taft Coopekates with .1. Pkoctoh Knott ijt 
Solving the Complication — C'kies of Fraud. 

The duties of the Attorney-General, always exacting, bat 
iiRiiallv pleasant, were chiefly of routine nature, until presi- 
dential year brought up many new questions and profontcMl 
many new complications in comiootion with the disputed 
prefidencv. The Democrats had as their candidato for 
President, Saniuel J. Tiklon, of Now York, a man of cjeat 
political oxpericnco and a shrewd lawyer. The Rei)uhl leans 
had noniinatnl K. B. Hayes, of Ohio. The eleetion was 
one of tlie most hotly contestetl in the history of the eoiintrv, 
and the result was a disputed presidency. As constituted at 
that time, it took 185 votes in the electoral college to give a 
majority. Tilden had 184 undiluted wtoa «nd Hayes 165. 
The votes in the states of Loninana, South Carolina and 
Florida were oontested, and tremendoua excitement pre- 
vailed the country over, pending a aettlement of these con- 
tests. Each of the three states where there were ccmtesta 
had a returning board, to which eleetion boards of counties 
made returns on the votes cast These boards had the right 
to canvass the county returns and to pass upon the legitimacy 
of the votes in any county. These returning boards were 
made up of two Republicans and one Democrat or three 
Republicans and two Democrats, as Republican administra- 
tions controlled the election machinery of these three states. 
Charges were made of frauds, and intendeil frauds by the 
managers of both political parties. In the midst of this 
tumult, Gen. Grant named a number of prominent men of 
each political party to go to the capitals' of the states where 
the vote wa« in dispute and watch the count. 

This was done and these visiting st^itesmen gave advice, 
made suggestions, and in every way endeavorcAl each to aid 
his own side. Many county votes were thrown out, and from 
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each state the majority " going behind the returns " gave 
the vote to Hayes and a minority report signed by the Demo- 
eratie menib^ or memben of the botid takiiig the fuse of 
ihe retnnis as ooocliuiTie gave tlie vote to Tilden. Thus a 
majority and a minority report were sent to the President 
of the Senate from each of these three states. 

Here a new and serious question arosek The Republicans 
held that the President of the Senato'had the ri||^ to ex- 
amine the reports and pass npon the matter of the Talidity 
of each. The Demoorats denied this and said that in case 
of a disputed presidency it would be the duty of the House 
of Beprf'srntatives to elect the President, by a vote of the 
states in Congress^ as prescribed by the Constitution. As 
the House was Democratic, of course^ it would elect Tilden. 
The more vociferous of the Democrats said, Tilden is 
elected, an<l wo will seat him." At this stage of the trouble 
and while tlie groat<\st excitement prevailed everywhere, J. 
Proctor Knott, a representative in Congress from Kentucky, 
brought to Judge Taft a bill emlxxlying a plan for an elec- 
toral commission to have power to settle all questions arising 
out of the di8put<Hl presidency. Gen. Grant refused to 
endorse or condemn the plan, saying he was not a lawyer, 
and did not r^rd himself as capable of passing upon line 
points of oonstitntional law, but he was in favor of some 
method that would settle the trouble and settle it right 
Mr. Knott, as Chairman of the Judiciary Gnnmittee of the 
House of Representatiyesy and Judge Taft, as the chief 
law oficer of the goyemment, had many conferenoes. Ur. 
Enott said afterwuds: While Judge Taft was not entirely 
clear as to the constitutionality of the Electoral Commission, 
like General Grant he was anxious for some practical solu- 
tion of tlie question that was agitating the nation.'* 

The bill as prepared, and which finally became a law— 
the joint work of Judge Taft and Governor Knott — pro- 
vided for a commission to be made up of five Senators, five 
Representatives, and five Associate Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As tlie Senate was Republican, 
the five Senators were three Kepublicans and two Democrats, 
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and the House members were three Democrats and two He- 
publicans. The stronpj point of the proposed law was, that 
it provided that all decisions made by a majority of the 
commission should stand unleas reversed by a vote of both 
houses of Congress. 

The Senate named Geo. F. Edmunds, O. P. Morton, F. 
T. Frelin^huvsen, T. B. Bayard, Francis Kieman, three 
Republicans and two Democrats. 

The House named H. B. Payne, Eppe Hunton, J. 0. 
Abbott, J. A. Garfield, and G. F. Hoar, three Danoomta 
and two BepublicanB. 

Tbe AsBooaate Judges of the IT. S. SiD^reme Court were 
Samuel F. Miller, William Strong, Nathan Clifford, and 
St^hen J. Field; these four seleoted aa the filth, Justice 
Joseph J. Bradlej. The justices stood three Bepublieans 
and two Democrats. The commission of fifteen was tiienh 
fore made up of eight Republicans and seren DemooratSb 
All decisiOTs on important matters were reached by a vote 
of eight to seven. 

The bill providing for the Commission was approved 
January 29th, and the commission at once oommenced ita 
work. Tt df'cided all the contested questions in favor of 
Haves bv a vote of 8 to 7 and Haves was declared elected. 

In accordance with this decision General Haves went to 
Washington to assume the office of President of the United 
Stiites. But there was still great excitement and much 
anxiety. The Democratic masses accepted the result with 
sullenness, and there was still talk of seating Tilden. " He 
was elected and we will scat him," was the cry continuously 
heard. The 4th of March came on Sunday that year. Gen- 
eral Grant invited Mr. Hayes to dine at the White House 
(m Saturday, ICarch 8rd. Chief Justice Chase, Mr. Fish, 
Secretary of State^ and Attorney-General Taf t were of the 
oompany. Mr. Hayes was asked if he would agxee to be 
awom in on Sunday, and as he declined Secretary Fish, 
Judge Taft and Chief Justice Chase went into the Bed 
Boom apart from the others, where the oath of office was 
administered to Mr. Hayes^ Next day he relented in hia 
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determination not to be sworn in on Smiday, and the oath 
was administered to him on tJie 4th day of March, as pro- 
vided in the Constitntion, As he was 8wom in on Monday 
in the usual way at the Capitol, he was the on© President 
who took the oath of office three times. 

A disturbing complication came afterwards, when Mr. 
Hayes, as P Resident, reviewed the votes cast in Louisiana, 
Florida and South Carolina, where the oonteBting Demo- 
eratio candidates iae QoTemor that he recognized aa elected, 
were voted for <m the flame tidcet with Tilden eleetora, while 
the onea he tamed down received practically the aame votea 
aa were east for the Bepnblioan eleotora. Thia, of oonrse^ 
produced a condition most emharraaaing to the men who 
had ao yii^ronaly and loyally anpported hia own claima to 
the preBidency. The cry of fraud, which had been quieted 
by the deciaiim of the electoral commission, broke out afresh, 
and was continued by opponents during the entire time of 
the Hayes administration and afterwards. 

In justification of the decision of President Hayes in 
recognizing the three Democratic candidates for governor in 
Florida. South Carolina and Louisiana as elected, his friends 
and Bup|K)rters held tiiat under the law of these statvee, while 
it was legal to go Ix^hind tlic n turns in the cas(^ of a national 
election, no such power was vested in the returning boards 
in the case of elections for state officx'rs. The decision and 
the arguments in support of it were far from convincing to 
the Kepublicans in the disputed states or to their friends in 
the north. 



CHAPTER XXI 



JDIK3E Taft Appointed Minister to Austria-Hungary — 
Secures a Pleasant Resii>ence in Vienna — Some- 
thing OF THE Customs of the People — Commjbmts 
ON THE City anu Its Surroundings, 

From the end of his term in tho President's cabinet, on 
March 6th, 1876, to 1882, Judge Taft continued his law 
practice in Cincinnati with conspicuous success and wiA 
great pleasure to himself, for he loved the law and took 
constant delight in struggling with its knotty problems. He 
was uniformly successful in his trials becaui^e he seldom 
let a case get into court that he did not feel assured of 
steering to a successful climax. 

Earlv in 1882, it became known that President Arthur 
had determined to offer him the mission to Austria-Hungary. 
The Judge gave long confiideratiou to the matter, for he had 
delennined oiioe mora to keep out of polities and devote 
himself to the woik of his profession. After President 
Arthur had aettled on this appointment, some questions arose 
as to the requests of the Republican oiganization of Ohio 
for reoogniticm and the places they would like to filL To 
two Ohio newspaper men President Arthur said, " I have 
determined upon the selection of Judge Taft for the mission 
to Vienna. This is my personal ap{X)intment, and it has 
nothing to do with patronage to Ohio/' And in April the 
appointment was announced and confirmed. Within a few 
weeks Judge Taft had so arranged his affairs as to permit 
his departure. With his family, he sailed for his new post 
and arrived in Vienna in early spring, at a time when that 
beautiful city of parks, foliage-fringed avenues and drives 
was in itis most attractive array. 

A few days iK'fore his departure for Vienna his friends 
gave him a oomplimcutary dinner at the Biimet House. 
Some two hundred were present, and the speakers were 
pleasing and reminiscent Hon. A. F. Perry, in a delight- 
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ia\ v&n, told of their friendship eirtendiiig over a period of 
some forty years, and said, " We were two young lawyers 
from New England who had settled here. One day Taft 
and I were comparing our hopes and ambitions. He bad 
made up his mind to keep out of politic^ and devote hims^ 
atrictly to the practice of law. I hoped after some success 
in tlie law, to turn that to account and become a politician. 
Well, tbo forty yoars have elapsed. Taft has been a highly 
8Ucc<*?sful [K)litician and 1 have practiced law." 

On reaching? Vienna as the American Minister to the 
Court of Austria-Hungary, Judge Taft soon found himself 
and family establishcfl in a pleasant home. This is de- 
scribe<l as: A charming apartment in a large building situ- 
ated on the corner of Ix>thringer Strasse and Canovagassa 
It included twenty-two rooms, of which there was a con- 
tinuous suite of six beautiful rooms overlooking Lothringer 
Strasse on ihit river Wien. The banka of this river are 
terraoed down to the water, and are laid ont in public 
gardens, small parka, and parterres of flowers. Two fine 
atone bridges span the river in thia part of the city. Aorosa 
the river are blocks of magnificent houaea, two fine churohea, 
and the Swartsenbeig Falaoe. The building stands opposite 
the Conservatory of Muaic, and very near the art gallery 
where Marcott had his scores of paintings on exhibition, and 
not a minute'a walk from the Ring Strasse^ the grand prome- 
nade of Vienna. 

In another apartment in the samie building lived the Min- 
ister of the Aj^ntine Republica, South America. Many 
mistake® occurred in delivering messages, mail nuitter and 
telegrams to the two American ministers, which could only 
be avoided by the messenger asking the question of the d<x)r 
sonant, " Is it the North American or the South American 
minister who lives here?" 

There was one peculiar custom prevailing here not met 
with elsewhere, that is, tlie payment of ten kreutzers — equal 
to four cents — to the hoxx&e porter for opening the entrance 
door after ten o'clock at night, at which hour the street door 
ia doaed and locked. Thia ia the porter'a perquiaita Some 
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of the servants did not sleep in the building, and when they 
were detained later than ten oclock it was necessary to pay 
for their leaving one door and the entrance to their own. 
The sum amounts to sixteen cents, and this occurred ahiiost 
nightly. The custom was to send a sorvant to accoinpaiiy 
a visitor to street door t<> pay his exit in casi' tlu' hour for 
closing the door has passe<i, and also to avoid the mistake of 
the porter (•(•Ik'cting ten kreutz«/rs from Th<' outgoing visitor 
when it is intended tliat he shall not pay, as such exits are 
generally charged to tho apartment. 

Vienna is a U'autiful city; the archite<nuro of itii build- 
ings is more elaborate and imposing than that of Paris. 
There are many magnificent palaces here occupied by 
bnmehee of the royal family. The Ring Strasee, three miles 
in length, extends around the old city, is the principal ave* 
Due^ and on it are some splendid buildings many blocks of 
elegant apartment houses, the Folks Garten, the Stadt Park, 
and other beautiful uninclosed parks and gardens. There 
are six parallel rows of large chestnut trees akmg this avenue. 
There is a fine horseback track on one side of it, a wide 
carriageway and two fine promenades, besides the sidewalks 
on both sides. Also there are long strotohes of green lawns 
with numerous settees beneath the shade of the noble trees, 
and many fine cafes and enticing flower shops continue around 
the entire circle of the King Strasse. This is one of the 
most enjoyable promenades in Kurope. The daily move- 
ment of r( i:imeutd of military through it also adds much 
to the animation. 

A complimentary gre<'ting is in vogue hen- which one 
never sws j)raeticcd elsewhere. On entering a shop, the 
shopman ejaculates " Kuss die Hand,'' or 1 kiss your hand, 
and on leaving he repeats the same. The servant* also use 
the same expression when they come into the presence of the 
master or the mistress of the house. Before retiring to 
their rooms at night, they observe this salutation. Hand- 
kissing in the morning is never forgotten. The coachman 
gets down from the box of the carriage to kiss the hand of 
'the master and mistress, adding a hopeful word about the 
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weather if it be dark or rainy. The colleotiiig-boy has the 
same handkissin^j salutation when he is paid a bill at the 
door, and the house servants never forget it when they receive 
always a polito salutation froiu those fnNpieiitiiiir them. Tn- 
(lefMl, as soon as vou enter Vienna, vou become aware that it 
is a place of extraordinary civilities. 

The family frnjueutly attemleil tho popular evening en- 
tertainments of Straus^'s orchestra at the Ftdks Garden and 
the Koyal Opera House. The opera began, at seven and 
eloaed at ten o'clock, sensible hours. 

A writer tells graphically of the royal ball and saya: 
** The empnaa'a toilet at the ball was simple and yet rich 
and beautifaL It was a oompoaition of pear^ooloTed vrivet 
and satin, and jewels of rubiea and diamonds. The Grown 
Prinoess Stephanie is a charming young woman of twenty- 
one years, a lovely hlonde with sparkling blue eyes and 
beautiful golden brown hair. Her toilette was of white 
satin, emhroidere<l with aiWer thread. Her jewda were sap- 
phires and diamonds. 

" The ballroom was spacious and grand. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated with a double row of chandeliers, one 
above the other, in which were burning hundreds of wax 
candles. At one end of the room was a dais, or elevated 
platform, richly upholstered with crimson velvet and gilt 
trimmings, which the royal family occupied. Opposite the 
platform was a halc<^>ny where kStrauss's orchestra of fifty 
musicians, directed hv the famous composer, played delight- 
ful music. Annind the r(x>m was an elevated platform about 
ten f<f't wide, which was iille<l with plants in blossom and 
in beautiful foliage banked up fifteen feet high. 

" The ladies' toilettes were ma^piiticent, generally of pearl, 
whitb and delicate rose colors, these being the empress's 
favorite colors, the ladies observing her majesty's preference. 
There was a great variety and profusion of magnificent 
jewels displayed in their toilettes, which were generally of 
delicate shadee of tuUe^ with only a few jewels, but lovely 
ribbona and flowers for ornamentation. 

With so much beauty and brilliancy combined with the 
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music, flowen and the flashing jewels, and, in addition, the 
diplomatic uniform of the different countries, richly em- 
bfoidered with gold and silver thread, the Hungarian court 
dress, which is composed of velvet, fur and precious stones, 

and the Austrian court and military uniforms — than which 
none can be more brilliant — it was indeed a fairy scene, 
and one long to be remembered. Invitations to the court 
balls are given for nine o'cl<x*k. The dancing begins at ten 
and at a quarter of an hour before midnight, when tlie em- 
peror and empress leave the ballroom, the guests depart 
immediately." 

On one occasion the family witnessed the ceremony of 
** feet washing " at the palace. This is an old religious 
custom, and has been continued from time immemorial; it 
haa been done in Vienna by all the reigning sovenigna. 
Hia Majesty Franda Joa^h had performed the rite for 
thirty-five yeara. The feet-washing is done in the piesenoe 
of the oourt, the diplomatic o(Mrpa and the nobilily, and is 
aooompanied with aa much pomp aa any ooort ceremony. 
It ia now only oboerved in Aoatria and Spain. It waa 
inatitttted by the church as an act of humiliation to be 
performed by the sovereigna in the presence of their aub- 
jecta^ and to inculcate the anpremacsy of the Church. 

The rite consists in the empeior pouring a little water 
over the right foot of twelve old men and then wiping them, 
the empress doing the same to twelve old women. The 
ceremony took place at eleven o'clock in the morning in the 
grand ceremonial hall of the palace. A long table, at which 
the twelve old men sat, was as handsome as for a dinner, 
and was near the entrance (l(X)r. The emperor was assisted 
by the crown prince and several archdukes. The old people 
are select e<l from the poorest class. 

This year the oldest man was ninety-three years old, two were 
ninety-two, live were eighty-eight years of age and the others 
younger. Of the women chosen, there were eight ninety 
yeara old and all the others mudi younger. The old men 
were dvened in aimple black, aeventeoith oentoiy ooatmne^ 
and wore black ailk atockingi and wide, toined-down white 
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ooHtTs. Thej wero led into the room hy iheir relativw and 
fricndB and mm placed in the seats by court c^cials, the 
oldest haying tlie Head of the table, and each one having the 
attendance of a special officer, the relativea and friends 
standing Ix himi them. The table was strewn with rose 
leaves, and beneath were placed brown linen cushions for 
the feet of the old men to rest upon. 

At each plate were a half loaf of bread, a napkin, knife, 
a wooden sp<^>f»n and fork, a wooden vaj^o filled with flowers, 
a large white metal mug of wine, and a wooden tankard of 
beer. The emperor, in full uniform, came accompanied by 
his court officials in searlet and gold uniform, l)earing black 
trays, each containing four dishes of viands, and took their 
places opposite the old men who sat along one side of the 
long table. The emperor cleared the tirst tray and })laced 
its dishes upon the table before the old man who had the 
seat of honor. The crown prince stood next and served the 
next old man in turn; snd thus each old man was served in 
like manner by a grand duke or some member of the Austrian 
nobility. After these trays were emptied, which was quickly 
done, the palace guard, in full rndform and wearing the 
bearskin high hats, entered, bearing trays, on each of which 
were four dishes, whidi were placed before the old men, as 
tiioseof tho first course, and the third course followed quickly 
the second ; the fourth and last course was the dessert, whidi 
included one dozen fine apples, a large piece of cheese^ a 
sweet dish and a plate of shelled almonds. 

When the diimer was ended, although not a morsel had 
been eaten, the table was taken away, and each old man in 
turn presentwl his riglit f(x>t, which in the meantime had 
been bared bv his attending friend. Then a large golden 
tray, a golden pitcher, and a large napkin were brought, 
and the emperor knelt upon one knee and poure<l a little 
water over the old man's foot and wiped it, and in the same 
way he washed and wiped one foot of each of the twelve 
old men. He did not rise to an upright position until he 
had concluded the washing, he moving along the column 
np<m one kneew The emperor then arose from his kneeling 
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posture^ and the grand chamberUin poured water over hia 
handa, which the emperor wiped with a dry napkin, and the 
ceremony waa finished. Then a court official brought in a 
large black tray with twelve small bags, with a long blac k 
cord attached to each bag, containing thirty florins, wliich 
the emperor disposed of by placing a bag upon the neck of 
each of the old men. The eniprf'>is performed precisely the 
same ceremony with the old women. At its conclusion the 
royal family left the hall. 

The wine onp of pewtor and the pottcrv Ix'or tankard 
were supposed to be cherishr*! in the family of ilio old person 
who had been hon(»re<l by the c^Temony and feast, but they 
were plad to pass thcni on to anylxxly who would pay for 
them, and a nu'nd)er of Judp' Taft's family has kept in 
the family as heirlooms, to be passetl on to their children, 
two of these interesting relics of an era that has passed into 
histoiy. 

And 80 the spring and summer paaaed. Judg^ Taft and 
family got well acquainted with Vienna and with the people 
of the circles in which they were thrown. They made 
frienda on all sides and liked the people they met and the 
people liked them. The fall passed and the winter came 
with the entertainments, its sodal obligations, and its pleas- 
ures. Winter in Vienna was mudi the same as to climate 
aa wint^ in Cincinnati. Hut as soon as snow fell it was 
swept up and shoveled into piles and carried away. This 
custom, so general in all large cities, was then new to Ameri- 
cana and was pleasing and interesting to visitors in Vienna. 
The residence of the American consul-general at Vienna nid 
family formed a most agreeable placo for the assembling of 
Americans. On Sunday evenings visitors were invit<^l to 
take part in the singing of hymns at their house, a service 
to which the familv had Imcu accustomed for manv vcars 
during their residence abroad. After the hour sjM-nt in 
singing, tea and pleasant conversation followe<i. .Indge Taft 
acquire<l a fair knowknlge of the German language after 
his apjxjintment to Austria-Hiuigary and when he was well 
past seventy years old. 
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ICmiBTER Taft Handles the Question of Excluding 
American Imports — Somb Fustuek Desckiptions 
OF THE Beautiful City. 

The routine matters of office interested Judge Taft from 
the first and he gave his best efforts to solving the many 
questions that came before him and was generally able to 
do so to the satisfaction of all parties. His judicial tem- 
perament and knowledge made it possible for him to smooth 
out many difficulties with which American commercial men 
find themselves hampered. The bi^^;e8t question that came 
up during his official residence in Vienna was that of the 
objections raised to the importation of American meats. 
The excellence of our products and the price at which they 
could Ih? sold made tlie handlers of local meatus extremely 
jealous of the inroads which the American importations were 
making. The same condition had arisen in Germany and 
was a matter of great concern to American exporters. The 
local agents in Vienna of our own dealers kept in close touch 
with the American minister. 

On November SSth, 1882, Mr. Taft wrote his government 
at Washington explaining the purpose of the Austrian gov- 
ernment to apply to all American meats the prohibition 
heretofore in operation with regard to pork. The health 
officer of Vienna had recommended the exclusion of all 
American meats and had indicated a great number of cases 
of illness caused by eating meat The authorities sent out 
a circular letter containing quotations from the leading 
newspapers citing these cases of illness and warning people 
against the use of American moat. The importers of our 
meats were much excited over these doings and appealed 
to the American representative for his assistance. 

In mentioning to the State Dopartnient in Washington 
the absurdity of the position taken by the Austrian health 
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authorities, Mr. Taft wrote a letter oontaining a character- 
istic paragraph : 

" To 119 who have so long live<l on American meats with- 
out a thought of danger or any need of inspection, and who 
have had far more fears of being struck by lightnini: than 
of being made sick by eating American pork or l)eef. the 
idea of forbidding the importation of our beef and pork into 
Enrojtean markets on winiUry grounds seems very absurd; 
but there is evidently a groat deal of pains W'ing taken to 
create apprehensions among the people of danger from eating 
American meats." 

Judge Taft was able to show the authorities that all the 
eases of illness cited in the newspapers were caused from 
eating meats of animals slau^tered in Vienna and that not 
a single case of bad effects from eating American meat had 
ooeufied. 

Minister Taft made such rigoioua protests, and followed 

these up with evidence so overwhelming, that not only was 
the Austrian threat to extend the prohibition order to Ameri- 
can beef not carried out, but the order against pork was 
relaxed. This rigorous fi^t in Austria was used with great 
advantage in other coimtries where the same objections had 
been raise<l against the importation of American meats. The 
fight opened soon after Judge Taft's arrival in Vienna and 
coutinue<l in various ways during most of his time at this 
post. His successful struggles in their behalf were highly 
appreciated by the exporters of American goods. 

The family, as well as Judge Taft himself, were most 
favorably impressed with the emperor and empress, whom 
they met socially soon after the minister had presented his 
credentials. The empress of Austria was a charming woman, 
and although a grandmother did not appear to be more than 
thirty years of aga 

It was then said that the Empress Elisabeth was the 
handsomest reigning sovereign. In figure she was tall, 
graceful and erect She had the fresh o(^ring belonging 
to health, lavge eipnBsive daik ^yes, and magnificent sofi 
brown hair. In manner she was affable and elegant A» 
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a friend she was known to be sympathetic and kind. The 
emperor was a man of genial manners, and with a pleasant 
word for everybody. He was a hard-working man, rising 
at five o'clock in the morning and bj nine o'clock had al- 
ready ended his audience with his ministers. The empress 
was a most aecompliahed equestrienne, having in her stables 
five hiindre<l white horses, the greater number being carriage 
horses. Although the great sorrows of his long life had not 
come to him, the omperor was known as a man of can^^, and 
his countenance and bearing indicated the sorrows that had 
already been his. 

Arriving at Vienna in the spring of tlie year the Tafts 
found the city in it.s most beautiful array. A letter describ- 
ing the Austrian capital at this season says: ''Vienna is 
really lonely at this writing. The pink and white blossoms 
of the chestnut trees were bursting into bloom and the parks 
are already filled with the fragrance of the fiowers. Onr 
recsent change of residraoe brings ua within two minutes' 
walk of the Salon Cafe in the Stadt Paric, where we go daily 
for onr morning eoffee. This is the finest park in Vienna. 
The cafe building is located nearly in the center of the 
grounds and is embowered by Wautiful flowering trees. 
This morning we tods our coffee in a bower of ros^uds just 
bursting into bloom and near a beautiful fountain. Here 
and there are lovely little iHX)ks, sheltered by evergreens and 
pretty shrubbery; pt^rtiercr; of tlowors artistically arranged, 
summer houses, shaded pavilions and settx^es and chairs are 
to be found everywhere. There is also in the park a large 
astronomical chH'k, which indicates the time at the diifereut 
capitals in the world. 

" Generally there are a thousand pe<>ple in the park from 
five o'clock in the afternoon until eight in the evening, 
taking their abendessen, or evening meal. On a fine Sunday 
afternoon there will be at least fifteen hundred there. 

"The Prater— Vienna's famous park and prvMneoade— 
is also in its springtime beauty. The grand central ayenucy 
the Noble Prater, as it is named, is three miles long and is 
as straight as an anew and wide enough for six carriages 
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to p-n abrf^st. On one side of it is a tan-bark track for 
e<jiie^trians and also a broad pidewalk. On the other side 
is a wide avenue for pedestrians, shaded by six rows of fine 
old ohfi*tnut trees. Then there are dozens of cafes along 
tlie avenue, where from this time until November mav dailv 
be heard fine orchestral music. In one of these cafes is an 
orchestra of twenty young women. The leader, a pretty 
young woman, handles h«r baton with as much sang-froid 
as a Stranaa. ^ 

** The fashionable hoars for the promraade aie from three 
o'clock until five o'clock. The evening promenades aie from 
six until eight o'clock. The Crown Princess Stephanie^ ao- 
oompanied by a lady of honor, may be seen daily on the 
promenade when in town. She gracefolly retuma the salu- 
tations of the people; and when the little two-yeaiK^d 
Princess Elizabeth is riding on the avenue she throws kisses 
on both sides of the drive as she goes by those who reoog' 
nice her. On a fine Sunday a thousand carriages may be 
seen on the Prater, beside fifty thousand people roaming at 
pleasure thvoiD^ the park. 

" There is another avenue in the park rallrd the Wurstel 
Prater, distinpiishaldf' from the Noble Prater bv the varied 
annisoTiif'uts it atfords. Here are to l)e seen s<'ore8 of cafes 
with fine orchestral music, merry-go-rounds, five-cent shows, 
comic fryninasfic performances, bowling and shooting alleys^ 
May-polo dancing and jugglers. There is also an attractive 
Hungarian vine-(N>ver(\l cafe, where there is a band of g>'psy 
musicians. In the W\irstel Prater on a fine Sunday after- 
noon, fifty thousand i)eojth' may be seen in family groups 
gathered around luncheons laid on the grass. 

"This park was originally a deer ])ark and hunting ground, 
the private ]>roperty of the royal family. In 1776 the 
Emperor Joseph TT presented it to the people of Vienna, 
who at once took kindly to it and have made it, in course of 
time, their own * PK>pIe's Park.' In all the stirging mass 
of people in the Prater I have never heard any rough talking 
nor aeen anything approaching rudeness. The Austrian 
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people are well behaved and seem never to forget their innate 

poHtenees." 

The Court ball of this season is described in a letter which 
says: 

" It was a fine fete and more exclusive in invitations than 
the first ball. There were seven hundred and twenty piosts 
in attendance. The grand entree in the ballroom tfK)k j)lace 
at ten o'clock, and after two rounds of dancing supper was 
announced. The tables, seventy-two in all, were laid in a 
half doaen loomsy mh taUe seating ten peroona and presided 
over by some representative of royalty or nobility. The 
empress left the ballroom before the tmp/per was annotmeed 
and did not reappear. Supper bdng over, the emperor and 
the Crown Princess Stq»hanie led the way to the ballroom 
where the oolallioiD was danced, and at twelve o'clock the 
royal family left the ballroom and the company immediately 
dispersed. The floral decorations remained the same as at 
the first ball. I never saw snch magnificent toilettes and 
such a profusion of jewels as there were displayed. The 
Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian costumes of the govern- 
ment officials greatly enhanced the attractiveness of the 
spectacle. I saw ladies wearing jewelc^l ne<'klaces of not 
less than seventy thousand dollars in value, and tiaras of 
diamonds excee<ling that sum, besides bracelets, buckles and 
aigrettes of great beauty and cost. 

" The IkkUcc of one toilette was ornanu*iit(Hl around the 
points with a dozen clusters of diamonds. The empress' 
dres8 was of cream-colored satin and eiiibruiderod with gold; 
her jewels were emeralds and diamonds. The crown prin- 
cess' dress was of rose satin and velvet of same color, bro- 
caded with gold thread ; her jewels were pearls and dianioiida. 
Many of the family jewels of the Viennese are almost price-' 
less in value, if reckoned by the present prices. There are 
in many cases heirlooms and inheritances of several genera- 
tions with additions in each decade^ so that the original cost 
of them is not to be compared with modem prices. In olden 
times the diamond was not appreciated as in these days and 
had not the same value. Precious stones were then only 
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possessal by the fainiliVs of rovalty and nobility, and the 
demand for them was (juitc limited. Tn earlier days some 
of the old Austrian and Hun^^arian families had grreat. pos- 
sessions and they obtained every fine gem that became mer- 
chantable in their countriea. This is the explanation of the 
enormous collection of jeireiU in these oonntries. A veiy 
pretty and pleasing featuie of the ball was the digtribntion 
of beautiful bonbonnierea to the gaests when they departed 
from the ballroom. 

A feature of the balla that seemed curioua to ua Ameri* 
cans was the custom of separating the dancers eicept whm 
actually in the act of dancings the konteaaen, as all the young 
women of the ariatooraoy are called, standing in a bevy on 
one side ol the room and the oiiioen — for the men were all 
military — on the other. As the music started there would 
be a rush on the part of the men over to the crowd of girls 
standing with their mothers, a clicking together of heels, a 
bow, an arm thrust firmly around tlie waist of the countess 
who was literally carried whirling once around the ballroom 
only and delivered back into the hands of her chaperone. 
It was con8idere<l quite pointed if the young man dared to 
take two turns with her." 

March is described as the time of year for " Coffees," a 
German aoeial custom. " They are largely in vogue with 
the Viennese. The fashionable hour for them is four o'clock 
in the afternoon. The ladies attending them always bring 
their work-bags. The guests are exptx'tcd to arrive {)rnuiptly 
at the hour name<l in the invitations. They remove their 
wraps, and pass an hour in conversation and work until 
coffee is annoimce<l. The guests are seated at a table which 
is prettily laid with choice china, kmbous and flowering 
plants sprinkle<l with perfumed water. 

" A delicious c\ip of ootlVe, a la Viennese, with thin slic«9 
of bread, plain cakes, fruit jellies and fruit creams, comprise 
the simple repast. Sometimes there are readings which oc- 
cupy an hour very agreeably before the cotTee is announced. 
Very soon after the refreshments have been served, the 
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ladies separate with the parting words, * anf wiedeneiieii,' 
or ' au vsToir/ 

Testeidaj I Tisited an ezhibitian of spring flowers where 
iheire were four tfaovsand beautiful hjacintlu of every oon- 
oeivable color and shade^ besides hundreds of pots of lilies 
of the yalley and as many more of jonquils and eroeuses. 
The pots containing the flowers were embedded in soft green 
moss and arranged in a variety of forms. Some were placed 
one above the other to take the shape of pyramids; others 
were placed together to make the form of crosses, crowns, 
circles, and other designs. Each design was composed of 
flowers of the same color. A flower show is held annually 
and is patronized by the royal family and nobility." 

Tho family continiip<l to enjoy the opportunities which 
Vienna offered and Judge Taft to perform the duties of his 
position till the summer <*f 1884, when intimations eame 
from the State Department that his services might be needed 
at another post, and these intimations were followed by his 
appointment in June as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of Russia. 

CirBumstances had developed showing the need in St. 
Petersburg of the admirable qualities of diplomacy that had 
made him so useful in Vienna. On receiving the notifica- 
tion of this transfer which the State Department regarded 
as a promotion, the Taft family made arrangements for 
their departure and were on their way to the new scene of 
usefulness before the Ist of July. 
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Akbivbs in Russia — Imprkrpions of the Czar and CzAit- 

iNA — Complicated Qiestions of Citizenship — Tx- 

T£R£STINO INTERVIEW WITH THE NeW YoRK TsIBUNS. 

Judge Taft, on being notified of the desire of the State 
Department at Washingtcm that he be transferred to Russia, 
waa told that some serious questions had arisen at St Petersp 
burg which required the exercise of good judgment, keen 
perception, and a thoroiigh knowledge of diplomatic preco* 
dents. In short, just such traits as he had shown in Vienna 
were now badly needed in St. Petorslnircr. 

He did not loam detinitely what the perplexing matters 
were until after his arrival in St. Petersburg, where he 
found a serioH of complications waiting to l)o niitangle^I. 
These grew out of the old questions of expatriation and 
naturalization — questions tbat for ag(\s ha<l be<'n discussed 
between governments but had never been settle<l. " Was a 
man always a subject who had been once a subject ? " We 
had fought a war with Great Britain with this as one of the 
issues. And the war over we concluded a treaty that barely 
mentioned the important question hut settled nothing. It 
merely ooncluded a gentleman's agreement that had stood 
for over a hundred years and probably had been as binding 
as any stipulation could have been. But it settled nothing, 
nor did it furnish a precedent for any of the questions that 
faced Judge Taft on assuming the duties of Minister £z> 
traordinaiy and Envoy Plenipot6ntiar\' to Russia. 

The cases that were pending were of Jews bom in Rus- 
na, who had gpne to the TJnited States, resided there the 
necessary time, and had become naturalized citizens of the 
Ignited States. Returning to Russia they claimed the rights, 
privileges and protection due to Ameri< an citizens. The 
Russian authorities insisted that ihet'O people were Russians 
and imposed nj)on them the burdens and responsibilities of 
subjects of the Czar. In every case the ])arty would appeal 
to the American consul for protection, and the matter was 
sure to reach our minister for adjudication. Russia at that 
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time did not permit a Jew to become a profeeeional man, 
nor could he enter trade without a license from the govern- 
ment. 

These fonner 8ubjt>cts of the Czar having become Ameri- 
can citizens insisted that their newly acquired citizenship 
protected them against the onerous law.-* of thoir fonnor ruler. 
Til n^^ponso to this the Russian authorities charged that a 
family would send one of its meniliers to the Unitetl Stares 
to become naturalized in order that he might return as a 
citizen of our republic and claim commercial privileges as 
such. 

In obedience to the command of the government. Judge 
Taft proceedeil from Vienna to 8t. Petersburg, reaching the 
latter place early in July. He soon had his family com- 
fortably located, presented his letter to the Czar, and was 
recognized aa the dulj aoeredited representative of the great 
American R^ublie. He found Alexander III, then the 
Caar of all the Russiaa, a man frank in manner, and of a 
veiy genial and democratic disposition. The Czar did not 
strike the American diplomat at all aa the recluse he had 
been pictured. On the contrary, he and the Czarina went 
about the streets and in public galleries with as much free- 
dom as Judge Taft had seen tlie President of the United 
States doing. One day the Taft family had met them 
in a big drygoods store examining goods and discussing 
quality and prices with the same interest that any family 
might show. The Judge remarked to ^Ir<. Taft, Being a 
Queen does not prevent a woman from taking a de^ interest 
in the bargain counter I " The Czar at that time was forty 
years old and had been on the throne since* the death of his 
father at the hands of an assassin in 1881. The Czarina 
was the daughter of the King and Queen of Denmark. Both 
spoke English aa fluently and much more correctly than the 
average American or Englishman. 

The family found the round of diplomatic usages and 
oonventionalities as exacting and as pleasant as those in which 
they had become familiar in Vienna. There was an air of 
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oonyentional requirements even more commandiiig than that 
which they had found at the previous post. 

One evening at a dinner which the Tafta weare giving to 
the diplomats and their families, a servant was directed to 
open a window but was unable to do so, when Judge Taft 
arose from the table, went over to the window and with his 
powerful arms easily raised it. Wlieu the visitors had ^jone, 
Mrs. Taft protestwl to her husband against, his act of leaving 
the table to open the win<low, assurin^^ him that in Russia 
such an act on the part of tlie host was by no means con- 
ventional. The Judge heard her out and replied, "When- 
ever I'm not permitted to open a window in my own honse 
I want to go home." 

The first question, therefore, that faced Judge Taft in 
an o£Scial way was that of eitisenahip or expatriation. What 
protection should or oould the United States offer a fonner 
anbject of the Csar who» having come to the United States 
and been naturalized, had returned to the land of his nativity 
and had been arrested by ag^ts of the Czar as a Bussian 
subject He found that there was no law of the United 
States permitting the voluntary expatriation of a citizen, 
and the same condition existed in Russia. He found that 
expatriation had frequently been pleaded before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but had never been allowed. 
He found it had been argued that freedom of emigration 
involved the right of expatriation and inferentially it must 
be concluded that expatriation is a natural right. Here 
again anotJier obstacle ])resented it^^elf. In the case of the 
Russian Jews who were in trouble with the Czar's agents 
nearly all had Hed the country without having any legal 
authority to do so. They had shipped clandestinely and 
without passports. 

Beyond all this he found that there were no treaty stipu- 
lations to cover such cases. The treaty guaranteed protec- 
ticm to American citizens and Russia denied that those under 
arrest were American citizens and did so with argumentative 
force. Nothing was left the American minister but to 
handle these caaea on the ground of good fellowahip and the 
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oomity of nations. TIio Fnited States pegardcsi these people 
as her citizens and asked Russia, a friendly nation, and one 
always very friendly with Ainorica, to look at suoh cases 
not on strictly loiral <rrouri(is hut as one friendly nation 
dealing with unother. He picked out one of the worst casea 
for his side on which to nuike a contest. And he finally won. 
Having made the pn^-edent, he handleil it with great effect 
on other cases and was able in nearly every instance to get 
his men released from prison. It was only in cases where 
the arrested party had committed some flagrant violation of 
the law that he lost oat 

But in the ewtly spring of 1885 Judge Taft was stricken 
with a serious and complicated illness. The xouf^ Russian 
winter was too much evm for his rugged nature. His le- 
oovery was far from complete and he felt compelled to ask 
his goTemment to relieve him. This was donoi and he 
reached England in time to sail on the Servia in August 

Arriving with his family August 29th, Judge Taft. was 
met by a reporter of the Tribune which printed this inter- 
esting interview: 

" Ex- Judge Alphonso Taft of Ohio, with his wife and 
daughter, arrived yesterday hy the Scrria from Europe, 
where he has been serviiiir tin-; (lovennuent as ^linister to 
Russia, being recently relieved Ixcauseof illness. Mr. Taft 
bad a severe attiick of typhoid pneumonia, by which he was 
confineil to his house and to his be<i for nearlv two months, 
but he has partly rec^n-enxl his health, although not his 
avoirdupois. He will remain here for two weeks with his 
son, Heniy W. Taft, and then, after a visit to Washington, 
will return to CincinnatL Speaking yesterday at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel to a Tribune reporter about his post abroad, 
he said: 

** * St Petersburg is a delightful place for diplomatie ser- 
vioew The Emperor and all his Court are very civil, polite 
and cordial with the representatives of foreign countries. 
Th» weather is not so cold aa I had expected to find it, and I 
aotnally suffered less inconvenience frtmi the ooid in St 
Petersburg last winter than I have in some other places. 
They take great pains to protect you from the cold in the 
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oonstniction of the houses and in other wajs, and thoj sno- 

eeed admirably.' 

" * What did you see of Xihilism ? ' 

" * Nothing at all. There is very little upon the surface 
in Riipsia as regards Nihilism. My impr^sion is that the 
Gk)verment has been so persevering and the police so skillful 
in detecting the project of that kind that they have pretty 
much exterminated Nihilism. It may turn out differently, 
because Nihilists are not likely to publish their purposes. 
The government has been very diligent in ferreting out all 
the suq>ects.' 

' How about the Afghan qnestto f * 

" * I can safely say that it is a tedious one. I have no 
doubt it will be settled soon, at least for the present. That 
was the feeling when I left There may be a war sometime 
between England and Russia growing out of this question, 
but I don't think either one wants war now or that tl^j are 
going to have it The negotiations between Bussia and 
England are not so far pttblished as to warrant an opinion 
in which I could have much confidence as to the boundaiy. 
The negotiations having been earnest and criticaL' 

" * Is Russia advancing in civilization ? ' 

" ' I should say, on the whole, that Russia is improying 
and progressing. I cannot say as to the intelligence anumg 
the people. The great attention of the Qovemment is cen- 
tered on the annj — on military power — rather than popular 
education. They have institutions for education of the 
children of the better clasaesy but nothing like the advantages 
for the militarv'. The army is tremendous. I have heard 
since I landed that there is a prospect that the Czar will 
give the country a constitution. It would not surprise me 
at all, though it was not diseussed in the papers, and it was 
indeed said that tbe present Emperor had declared he would 
not grant a constitution. It is one of the surprising things 
in Russia that while her Govemment is the most absolute 
despotism on the globe^ it permits Finland to have a legis- 
lature and local self-government' 

' What of the Russian wheat fieldst * 
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" * The Russians actually rival us in grain on the fertile 
plains of Central and Southern Russia, If we had not so 
many railroads to collect and to brinj; to market our grain, I 
think they would beat us. We have better transportation. 
They have petroleum as much as we, tlionjrh they have not 
yet been able to refine it as well. It comuiaiuls onlv half 
the price. They put a big price on the import^ition of 
p€*troleum and they keep out ours. They rigidly enforce 
the tariff, too. There are no evasions. They bum petro- 
leum and candles in the houses and gas in the streets.' 

'* * Are otiier piotoetive tariff dutiee in foioet ' 
' Tes ; they protect ■!! their mannfactnrers. The man- 
nfaetnring industry of the countiy is growing up under the 
policy and heeoming very large. There is very little Amen* 
can capital in Russia now. The policy of Russia is die- 
coaraging also to the English, who had a large colony of 
wealthy traders at St. Petersburg.' 

" * Had Mr. Lathrop arrived hefore your departure ? ' 

" * Yes; he had taken a house and was duly settled. We 
presented our piqpers and had an audience with the Emperor 
on the same day. Lieutenant Schnetze, the agent of our 
government to distribute gifts to the natives who aided in 
rescuing the survivors of the JeannctU, waa also there. He 
expects to be all winter at his work.' 

"'What was your most important diplomatic work?* 

" * The nearest approach to a large international question 
was with reference to the Hebrews — Russia is inllexible on 
this question. They will not let them trade t-here. The 
Hebrews had been coming to America and taking out papers 
of citizenship. Then they went back and b^an to trade 
in ihe little towns. When they were called upon to do ndli- 
taxy duty, they showed their papers. The Russian govern- 
ment thinks this is an abuse of our papers, and refuses to 
let the citizens trade. The Qovernment permits to trade are 
necessary and cannot be obtained by the Hebrews. " 

Mr. Taft says that his health will prevent him from tak- 
ing any active part in the Ohio canvass^ but he will probably 
be heard from before its doae^ 
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Mb. Ciias. p. Taft Sends an Emissary to the Bedside 
OF Gen. Grant — Mrs. Qsant and Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis in After Years. 

Judge Taft always held QetL Grant in the highest es- 
teem. He believed in him most tlioroiighly — in his integ- 
rity, his ability, and in his great usefulness to the country. 
"No man sympathized more deeply than he when financial 
disaster and later physical ailments came to the country's 
beloved former chief. 

From about 1882 Gen. Grant was suffering from a can- 
cerous condition of the tonsiie and throat. Jndge Taft kept 
as well informe<l of Lis oonditioTi as it was possible for him 
to do. ITc was then st'rviii«r his eoimtrv in Europe. The 
papers had Ixn-n fille<l with accounts of Gon. Grant's physi- 
cal condition as well as with his nml of money. Judge 
Taft became sf> anxious and so disturbed about this that in 
July, 1885, a f<>w months before returning to America, he 
wrote to his son, Mr. Charles P. Taft, aiiking and urging 
that Gen. Grant's condition be looked into. Mr. Chas. P. 
Taft^ in obedience to the wishes of his father as well as in 
aooordanoe with his own desires, determined to send an 
emissary to Mt McGr^r, near Saratoga Springs, where 
Gen. Grant had been taken. For this task Frank Gessner 
was selected and given full instroctions as to the information 
he was to seeurOi Gessner was selected not only because of 
his fitness for such a task but also because he came from 
Clermont County, Ohio, which had given birth to Gen. Grant. 
Gessner reached Mt. McGregor early in July and found 
Gen. Grant so far gone that it had be^ determined that 
no one but the family doctors and nurses be admitted to his 
room. But the visitor sent word that he came from Mr. 
Taft and wanted to see the General. Mrs. Grant came to 
the door with a smile of welcome, saying, " From Mr. Taft, 
come in." Mr. Gessner says the eminent patient brightened 
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up, asked for Judge Taft and " Charlie " and continued 
quite a conversation with him. Thi.s conversation was ver- 
bal on tlie part of the visitor, but written on small slips of 
paper bv the patient. ^Ir. (Jessner learned from ifrs, Grajit 
tliat evervthiniT was being done and tliiit no phvsical com- 
forts could be ;i(l<i(Hi to what he was rec^jiving. His book of 
memoirs wa^i nearly finished. The first volume had been 
put on the market in the early part of that year and sales 
exceeded anything ever heard or known. 



^^^^^ .pf^'rr^^ 




The publishers had been liberal in their advances so that 
the dollar side of life would likely never again have to be 
considered bv Mrs. Grant. Gen. Grant was just finishing 
the second volume when Mr. Gessner was there. He lived 
until July 23rd, passing away w^hile Judge Taft was on his 
way home from Russia or just about to leave his post in that 
country. 

Mr. QesBiier bioii|[^t home the alipa Oen. Chnnt had used 
in the ocaimation with him. The one giToi in f ae simile 
shows the vein of hnmor that pervaded his tsmperament to 
the vevy last In the slip reprodveed, the General had 
written the question, ^ Ave any of the Griffiths there yett 
And after getting Hr. Gessner's affirmative reply oontinned 
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in the humorous md pfttbetic sentenee fhat fc4Iowed — 

It is amazing how many people vemain in Batavia when 
jou ooneider the modem facilities for getting away. I used 
to take great pleasure in visiting Batavia and through Cler- 
mont county, hut I have made my last visit" 

The original of the written side of this conversation is 
still in possession of the writer of these pages and is under- 
stood to he the last lines ever penned by Gen. Grant except 
to the members of his own family. Mr. G^essner is still 
living and takes great pride in telling of the occasion when 
he went as Mr. Taft's emissarj' to the l)edside of Gen. Grant 
at 'Sit. "McGrecor. Judsre Taft arrivenl home in August to 
find that his old friend had passo<l away, but also to leani 
that notliin": had been loft undone that could have contributed 
to his cr)nifort or length of life. 

Some eight years later, Mrs. IT. S. Grant and ^frs. Jef- 
ferson Davis were living at the old Xew York ITotel. They 
were close friends and had apartments on the sanio floor. 
A caller on Mrs. Davis being told of Mrs. Grant's residence 
in the house, related the incident of Mr. Gessner's visit to 
Gen. Grant at Mt McGregor. Mia Davis insisted on her 
friend seeing the visitor and soon Mrs. Grant appeared. 
The widow of the grand old warrior and Btat.6eman re- 
oonnted with interest and patfaoe incidents of the last days 
at Mt McGhpqgor, and said the General was much pleased 
with the visit frran Mr. Taf t^s eoodssary. He was always 
very fond of Judge Taft and all the family. 

After Mrs. Grant had gone her friend recounted some- 
thing of the success of Gen. Grant^s book, saying the profits 
were now netting Mrs. Grant some $30,000 a year, and the 
family believed they would exceed a total of half a million 
dollars. 

It is a fact not generally known that Gen. Grant and 
Jefferson Davis were cousins, the relationship coming 
through the Simpson family, to which their mothers belonged. 
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His Last Days — A Winter in California, Where thk 
End Came — ^A Great and Good Man Passes Away. 

After a short stay in New York with his son, Mr. Henry 
W. Taft, the Judge and his family returned to Cincinnati, 
where it was hoped that rest and a renewal of contact with 
scenes he loved would restore his health. He was suffering 
from a complication of maladies produced bv the effects of 
the rouffh Russian winter. A tendency to pneumonia was 
not checked, as his wife, children and friends had so fondly 
hoped. At the urgent solicitation of his family and friends 
in the beffinninp of the winter of 1890, he went to the Pacific 
coast. It was Mieveil by his physician that the great con- 
trast he would experience between the mild and salubrious 
climate of California and the rough winters of Bussia would 
prove of great benefit to the patient Sucli benefit aa be did 
receive, bowever, proved only temporary and in tbe early 
Spring he grew worse. He remained there until bis passing 
away, which occurred May 21, 1891. 

And with bis demise the oonntiy lost one of its ablest, 
busiest and most useful men. His long life had been so 
filled with fTTesit achievement that no two well-posted persons 
would be likely to agree as to what particular effort consti- 
tuted the greatest act of his life. 

The scholar would feel that his work at and for Yale, his 
paper nii Cicero and Caesar and other evidences of his ripe 
scholarship were attributes and accomplishments on which 
his fame could well bo rested. 

Those persons dwply interested in the material develop- 
ment of Cincinnati would be divided in rating the importance 
of his work in behalf of tlic railroads and his success in saving 
the McMiken bequests for her educational institution. 

The conservative jurist devoted to a careful construction 
and forceful administration of the law, who despised trim- 
mers and stood for manliness as well as great ability on the 
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bench, would bo likely to consider his " liible in the public 
schools " decision one of the acte that mark the real greatness 
of the nun. 

But with due legjud to all these and many other aeoom- 
pliahments of ahnoat equal importanoe, the Btatesman and 
atndent of hiatozy ia likely to consider as the acme of a life 
of great woik his effort in coordination with J. Proetor 
Enott of Kentucky, which resulted in settling the disputed 
presidency in 1876 and in avwting a civil war and spirit 
of anarchy that threatened the conntiy. 

But the philoeopher and historian would not attach su- 
preme importance to a single one of these great achievements, 
but would consider the whole work of the man who in full 
heaped and rounded measure, embrace<l all the splendid 
qualities and performed the varied acts which only such an 
exceptional scholar, statesman, lawyer and jurist would be 
able to accomplish. 

Judpe Taft was a big man phvi^ically, morally and men- 
tally. He stood six feet in his bt<x?king8 and possessed a 
big head and a powerful frame. He was a man of high 
principles, rugged honesty and sterling integrity. 

" His life was gentle^ and the elementa so mixed in him 
that nature mi|^t stand up and say to all the world — ^Thia 
is a man." 
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THE TAFTS OF TODAY* 

Charles Phelps Taft, Peter Kawson Taft, Hulbeht 
Taft, William IIowakd Taft, Henry W. Taft, Hok- 
ACE D. TafTj Fka^c£8 Taft £dwaiu>8, Etc. 

Chjuoja F^slfs Tavt, the eldest son of Alphonso Taft 
and Fanny Phelps Taft, was bom in the ci^ of Cincmnati, 

December 21, 1843. After the usual primaiy course in the 
city schools, he entered that institution so dear to his towns- 
men, " Old Woodward," at that time a high school of ex- 
cellent standing, where he remained for three years. His 
preparation for college was at Phillips Andover Academy, 
from which in 1860 he entered Yale Collf^e where ho ^Tiid- 
uated four years later (1864) with the deforce of Bachelor 
of Arts, receiving the master s d^ree in due coufj^c in 1867. 
Among his classmates was John Sterling, whose recent gen- 
erous gift to Yale promises so much for the future of edu- 
cation. 

The inherited tradition of the family naturallv directed 
him to the study of the law which he took \ip at the newly 
established Columbia Law School, rich in its traditions of 
James Kent and the penonal direction of the distinguished 
Theod(Hre W. Dwight, where after two jeare' study he gradn^ 
ated, leoeiTing the degree <tf Bachelor of Laws in 1866. 
The Ivre of the praetioe hroog^t him back to his birth places 
and for some months he was in the law olBoe of his f ather, 
at that time associated with Geoige R. Sage^ snbsoqncntly 
TTnited States District Judge, and Heniy Haaeke^ the well- 
known lawyer and linguist and afterwards prominent joui^ 
nalist This brief experience impres.<^ed him with the desire 
to broaden his mental equipment by foreipi stady and travel, 
and as a result he spent the next three years abroad. A 
winter in Berlin to perfect himself in the language was 

* Ib collaboifttioii with Charles Theodore Qrevo 
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followed by an extended tour of the battlefields of Central 
Europe, resting from the contest of 1866 and awaiting 1870, 
after which he studied at Heidelberg, at that time the ^lecca 
for those desiring the highest training under such men as 
Bliintschli, Treitschke, and Helniholtz, later withdrawn to 
aid in the primacy 4^ the UniverBity of Berlin. Here he 
received the then quite nniigiial degree of JuriB TTtriusque 
Doctor (J. IT. D.). A winter's fiirther atodj at the Soi^ 
bonne in Paris (especially for the Unguage and literature), 
supplemented by a three months' residence in Italy and a 
season of extended travel on the continent and in England 
and in Scotland, brouj^t him back to his native cily at the 
age of twenty-six with a mind emidied and broadened by 
thorough training and association with educators of the bert 
type both in this country and abroad to a d^ree quite un- 
usual for his age and time. The intellectual d( volnpm^t 
founded upon a basis of such thoroughnees and breadth has 
been continued throughout a long life by renewed association 
with the best minds and interest in the best in art and letters 
and accounts in a great degree for the position maintained 
by Mr. Taft in the minds of those that know hliu well as 
one of the vcrv highest type of culture^ A surc^^ssful two 
voars at the bar in partnership with General Edward F. 
Kovcs was terminate<l bv the election of that gentlenian to 
the governorship of Ohio and of Mr. Taft as a meudK^r of 
the State Iv<'irislatnre from Hamilton (.'ountv. With his 
unusual equi])ment in matters of education, it was peculiarly 
fitting that he should Ixn-ome the chairman of the committee 
on schools and school lands, a work into which he threw him- 
self with great energy and enjoyment and with much profit 
to the community, securing as he did the first codification 
of the school laws of the state. He also acted as editor of 
The Cincinnati Superior Court Reports, associating with 
him in the first volume Mr. Bellamy Storer and in the sec- 
ond volume his brother, Peter R. Taft These two volumes 
embrace the decisions of the court of which his father was 
at that time a member and of which his brother William was 
later a member for the years 1870 to 1873, and are still 
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cited as of ^roat authoritative value. Ho subsequently prac- 
ticed law for some years in association with his father and 
brother Peter. His service in the legislature and his stand- 
ing in the community were recognized by the nomination by 
the Republican party for Congress from the first Ohio dis- 
trict upon the resignation of Mr. Aaron F. Peny, but this 
(1873) was the Greeley jeue and be mffered defeat witk hi» 
party, which did not saceeed in electing a oongreesnmn in 
Hamilton County for a number of jean. 

At a later period (1895) be was more aucoesBful, being 
elected to lepreaent the First Dietriet in the Fifty-ninth 
Oongreea. In the following year, 1896, at the time when 
the contest for tiie BepnUlcan nomination for the preridency 
was narrowed down to Kr. McKinley and Thomas B. Reed 
of Maine, it was strongly felt by Mr. Beed's supporters that 
if Mr. Taft, then a member of Congress from Ohio, could 
be induced to accept the nomination for the vice-presidency 
on the ticket with Reed, the State of Ohio would be split 
and the combination of Reed and Taft would prevail. The 
prt^fKieition was made with great earnestness to Mr. Taft, 
but he positively refus<'d tx> enter into the plan, stating that 
his feeling of loyalty would not jXTmit him to accept even 
the certainty of the vice-presidency, and forecasting even at 
that early date the subsequent advancement of his brother 
William to the presidency. In 1904 ho was elected presi- 
dential elector at large from Ohio and in January, 1905, 
he was chosen president of the electoral college which cast 
its vote for Theodore Roosevelt for President Four years 
later, 1908, he was delegate at large from Ohio for the 
Republican National Oonvention and bad the satasfaetion of 
casting his vote for the nomination for the pvesideni^ of the 
United States of bis brother, William Howard Taft His 
influence in the councils of bis party has always been very 
great and on seveiml occasions be has been serious^ consid- 
ered as a proper representati^ of bis state to the National 
Senate. 

In 1879 Mr. Taft, in association with his father>in-law, 
Mr. David Sinton, purchased the controlling interest in 
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The Times, an afternoon paper of many years' standing 
publiflhed in the city of Oindnnati During the foOowing 
year the paper aheoihed The Star, taking the title whi^ 
it mm holds, The Cineinnaii TimeB^tar. Mr. Taft has 
directed the destinies of this newspaper for a period of forty 
years, during which time it has grcywn to a position of leader- 
ship not only of the papers of the Republican party hut of 
the presB of the nation. While essentially a newspaper of 
the best type, with the advantage of the greatest service 
known to the world, it has throq^ its editorials and ^»eclal 
departments and feature artiolov oommended itself as a paper 
with especial appeal to the family and the housohold. For 
a number of years prior to IbOO. Mr, Taft was also the 
ownor and vice-president of The VolksbUift, a German news- 
paper published in the city of Cincinnati. 

Few men have been privilepo<l to give as freely of their 
service to the city of their birth as Charles P. Taft. His 
relationship to the press, his position of responsibility and 
his personality combine<l with his broad and diversified train- 
ing and tastes have made him a most p<>tent influence in 
the development of the community in which he has lived. 
No matter connected with the public welfare has lacked his 
support and in maoy of the most important orgimiaationa 
of the city he haa taken a most active part To attempt to 
enumerate in detail his relationships to the various phases 
of city life would necessitate the writing of the history of 
the city for a third of a century and the vsoonstructing of a 
directory of the financial, educational, charitable, artistic 
and literary institutions of a great community. 

In its early days he helped to establish on a firmer basis 
the celebrated zoological gardens of the city, serving as a 
member of the board of directors for a number of years, and 
the conclusion is but natural that the recent reorganization 
of that institution made possible through the great generosity 
of Air. Taft and others owes a considerable portion of its 
success to his support. Service on the governing boards of 
The Cincinnati May Festival Association, The Cincinnati 
Museum Association (of which be is president). The Young 
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Men's Mercantile T.ibrarv Association, Union Board of High 
Schools (part of the time as president), and as president of 
the University Chib and his cooperation with his wife in 
lier great work in connection with others in the cstablii^h- 
ment and maintenance of the Cincinnati Orchestra in a 
position of leadership, testify strongly to his love of the 
better things of life. His breadth of view and regard for 
higher education in this country were gignalljr demomtrftted 
hj the fact of his uiaolicited hut generous gift to the Hamfd 
Endowment fund all the more appreciated by Harvard men 
(as well as aU ooU^ men) as coming from a distinguished 
alumnus of her old-time rivaL Similar gifts to the endow- 
ment funds of Princeton and Cincinnati Universities have 
served to strengthen this feeling of gratitude on. the part of 
all interested in higher cilucation. 

When Mr. Uliarles P. Taft found himself at the head of 
The Times-Star by purchase and consolidation, journalism 
throughout the country was at a low ebb. To say that much 
of it was yellow would be to use a light tint to indicate the 
recklessness and sensationalism that prevailed in many quar* 
ters. It was regarded as legitimate journalism to invade 
home life and to exploit family troubles to make newspaper 
sensations. Mr. Taft laid down principles of fairness and 
decency that were to be followed in all cases. And they 
were followed. Crime was exposed but not exploite<l ; and 
The Times-Star became a clean, high grade newspaper; and 
it remained so and prospered on these lines. *'Givr the 
people what they want'' was a favorite newspaper adage 
thoee days. But Mr. Taft always believed in catering to the 
better tastes instead of pandering to the depraved. It was 
soon found that as « rule peopIe^s tastes were above the kinds 
of food that had been dispensed to them. The evidenoe of 
approval came in the fact that the cireulation of the newBp 
paper soon exoeeded the combined eiieulations of the two 
old ones. The duplicates in readers were quickly made up 
by the addition of new ones. As competent a journalist 
and as educated a man as Mr. Archer Brown insisted that 
The Timea^tar was too fine a pq)er for the people of the 
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day and that it could not succeed on these lines, as de^^irable 
as such success would be. But it did; and vears afterward 
Mr. Brown congratulated the proprietor of Thp Time^-Star 
on having had the nerve to fight out the battle on lines of 
deoencv and fairness. Mr. Taft never varied nor permitted 
a variation from the principled he laid down on founding 
the paper. 

In his newspaper managf*ment Mr. Taft always stood for 
the news but demanded accuracv, definiteness and fairness. 
His unvarying rule was that every one should be treated 
with respeetftil oonaideration. There muat be no undne 
advantage taken of the readers or of indaviduals who figured 
in news stories. One day during the Blaine and Logan 
campaign, Mr. Cowan of MiUershnrg, Ohio, father of John 
CWan, president of the B. 4^ (X Railroad, brought to The 
Time9-8iar ofiioe a letter that seemed to be of tremeodons 
import It was charged that at the beginning of the Civil 
War John A. Logan wavered in his loyalty to the Union, 
being inclined to takes sides with the seceding states. This 
had been frequently charged and frequently denied. 

Mr. Cvowan explained that early in the war a young man 
from Millersburg employed in Washington had gone South, 
joined the Southeni Army and been killed. Aft<'r the close 
of the war his effects had been sent t<> his mother in Millers- 
burg and among them was found this letter. It was from 
John Logan to .TetTerson Davis, introducing the Millersburg 
boy. It expressed sympathy for the Southern cause and 
great hopes for the success of the secession movement. 
There was much in the letter of the same kind. It would 
not only prove a bomb in the campaign, but as one explained 
it, " would blow Logan ofF the ti«dcet'' Mr. Taft demanded 
to know if the authenticity of the letter was absolutely surai 
It WIS placed in the hands of Harry Miner, a most reliable 
and competent reporter, who went to Columbus where Logan 
waa to speak, with ciders to show him the letter and get his 
version. 

Mr. Miner returned with the information that Logan re- 
fused to look at the letter, or to discuss it He said there 
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were times ol great flicitcment and one was vorv likely to 
write or say things he might regret afterwards. Hut Miner 

eonclndod significantly, " Logan wrote that letter." Others 
thought there might be a mistake. Miner had shown the 
letter or spoken of it to a Commercial correspondent, who 
told Mr. Halstead of it, Halgtead, nr.t friendly to Logan, 
asketl for the letter if The Times'Stur was not going to use 
it. When this re^^uest was brought to Mr. Taft, he said, 
No, we will not jiennit the letter to be put afloat at random. 
We will either use it or it will not be used." And it was not 
used. 

After tHe election was over and Logan was defeated, 
GoTemor Hendricks, his suooeesful opponent, was told of the 
letter. He wanted to see it. On lo(^dng it over he laughed 
and said, ** That letter was not written by John A. Logan. 
The writer was John H Logan of Atlanta. See the top of 
the middle letter does not come together. It's an H and 
not an A.*' And Governor Hendricks went on, " John H. 
Logan was my clerk when I was in the Land Office just 
b<-fore the war began.*' 

Mr. Taft is the man who conceive<l and first carrieii out 
the idea of leased wires for the collection and distribution 
of news. Until after he went into the newspaper business 
all news collections and distributions by telegraph were done 
at a rate of so much per word. One day ^Nfr. Taft, retuniing 
from New York, fell in with a Chicago broker, Mr. George 
Walker, who told of having a leased wire for the use of his 
broker's office and the great advantage of promptness in 
getting infonnation. 

** We have a telegraph instrument and an operator right 
in our office," said Mr. Walker. Mr. Taft reached home 
thoroughly imbue<l with the idea of a leased wire for an 
afternoon newspaper. He dispatched a representative to 
New York with a letter to Jay Gonld and authority to lease 
a wire from New York to CineinnatL This was done and an 
q>ti(Mi taken on an eartension from Cincinnati to St Louis« 
and from St Lonis to Chicagix The hours of service at 
first were from 4 a. m. to 8 a. m. This gave the newspaper 
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the use of the wire after the night business had been cleaned 
up and before day messages had been started. 

The arrangement worked so well that a paper was taken 
on in St. Louis and one in Chicago. Later on a part of 
the time was used bv the papers at the three i>>ints in 
exchanging news with each other. So well did this service 
work that it was continue*! long after Mr. Pulitzer bought 
the New York World, when that paper Inx-anie the ea-<tern 
news terminus for the circuits Seeing how well the leasai 
wire idea workeii out for papers, Mr. Taft began agitating 
for its application to all news associations, and at his sug- 
gestion contracts were made first by the United Frees and 
also hy the Western Associated Press for the lease of wires 
from the Telegraph Company for the collection and dis- 
tribution of news with ^^leratora installed in all newspaper 
offices. By the consolidation of the two papers^ The Timetf- 
Siar had secured membership and service in both news asso- 
ciation, the rtmes having had that of the Western Associated 
Press and the 8iar that of the United Press. At that time 
the Western Associated Press covered only the western 
states, while the United Press reached over the entire coun- 
try. The use of both news service and the leai^d wire gave 
The Times-SUur an unequaled news servica The Cincinnati 
Times-Star was the first paper in the country to have its 
own leased wires and its proprietor was the first to impress 
on the news associations the advantage of promptness and 
economy to be secure<l by such an arrangement for the news 
associations, Tlio first contract for such service was made 
by the old United Press by M. E. Stone, Harry Bynim, 
John W. Farrell and the representative of Mr. Taft on the 
part of the news associations, and Jay (iould. Dr. (ireen, 
Russell Sage and Gen. T. T. Eckert in behalf of the Tele- 
graph Conii>any. Later a similar contract was made by 
the Western Associated Tress, the same men representing 
the Telegraph Company, and two of the same acting for the 
news association. 

Perhaps no newspaper in the whole country ever graduated 
as many men into important positions as has Th$ Times-Star, 
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Mr. Taft is a fine judge of human nature and an eaoselleiit 
handler of men« That he selected good material and made 
the most of it b evidenced hj the men from his paper that 
afterwards ooeupied iknportant positions and did it with 

credit. 

Three former Times-Star writers became judp;e8 of United 
States Court, one became head of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and is now a world authority 
on statistics in tho pn^eatest national bank in the country. 

Anotiier was made Assistant Postmaster General, while 
Btill another entered the Navy and n^ached hiph rank. He 
died at the comnien(!enient of tJie Spanish-American War. 

A number became prominent newspaper men in other 
citie«i, while one, Graham Phillips, after his Times-Star 
exp<'rience, achieve<l the greatest news scoop in the whole 
history of journalism in this or any other country. As 
London correspondent of the New York Worid he get the 
news of the most disastrous naval accident that ever occurred 
in time of peaeoy the collision of the Camperdown and Vic- 
toria off the coast of Syria, in which the Admiral, both Com- 
manders and 1400 men were lost. Phillips sent the account 
complete to his paper before either the English Admiralty 
or the London newspapers had heard a word of it, and for 
three days he h^ the wires to the Syrian port where the 
accident occurred. 

Mr. Taft was a bidder for the New York World at the 
time it was purchased by Mr. Pulitzer. On teaming that 
the paper was in the market Mr. Taft sent a representative 
to Jay Gould, the owner, and negotiations for the purchase 
were opened. Mr. Gould said: 

" Yes, I want to sell the paper and I'm going to sell it. 
A paper is no use to a man like me after people know that he 
owns it" And he continued/' Anything in the paper that 
people do not like, tliey charge up to me. The tilings they 
like are cre<lited to the e<litor. I have had newspap<'r ex- 
perience enough, which is really none at all." Mr. Gould 
then said he had given an option on the property which 
still had a week to run and he agreed that Mr. Taft could 
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have it on the same termfl, if the party holding: the option did 
not take it. Mr. Taft's representative waited, under the 
impression that ilr. Halstead, backed by Cyms Field 
held the option. Mr. Pulitzer knew that some one was 
waiting to get the property if he did not take it, and be- 
lieved the waiting party to Ix^ Halstead and Cynia Field. 

Mr. Gould expressed the lio}>e that the paper would go to 
Mr. Taft because Air. Taft was willing to purchase the 
real estate, while Mr. Pulitzer s option did not oover the real 
estate and lie did not intend to t^ it 

On tbe 'day befote the oi»ti<m expired Hr. Pnlitser and 
the representatiTe of Mr. Taft lunehed with General Charles 
H. Taylor in the restaurant in the Staats Zeitnng Building. 
They talked of everything eonoemed wilh newspaper ao- 
tiTities Imt neiihfflr in any way re f erre d to the purchase 
of the WoM But the World went to llr. Pulitser. 
There is every reason to believe that if Mr. Taft had secured 
it he would have made as much of a suooess as did Mr. 
Pulitser. He had already made a reputation in the newi^ 
paper world quite equal to that of any man in the country, 
and the same principles of high class journalism that made 
for success in Cincinnati would have worked equally well 
in the larger field of the East 

A notable gift to the City was the Barnard statue of 
Lincoln, a work of great strength and beauty of conception 
as a whole, a replica of which is also erected in the city 
of Manchester, England. 

The Anna Louise Inn is a notable Institution, the first of 
its kind in the countrv, which has been filled since ita 
inception. It is designed to furnish a home for young 
working girls of restricted earnings at such times as will 
relieve them largely of the burden of self support withent 
making them dependent upon diarity* 

Mr. Chailea P. Taft purehased the Cute October 16, 
1906. ffia aasoeiateB were Charles W. Murphy, iVank 
Chance — stock later transferred to Harry Aekerland. 
Frank Chance was manager when Mr. Taft purchased the 
dub and remauied manager until 1912. The Oiifts were 
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National chani]>ions in the years 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1910, 
and World's cliaiiipioiis in 1908. 

Mr. Charles P. Taft became President of, and took 
an active interest in the development of The Coleman- 
Fulton Pasture Company, or what is now commonly known 
as the " Taft Kaneb." along in the oarly eighties. 

This ranch is situated in the counties of San Patricio 
and Aransas, along the Gulf Coast in the s^Mithwest of the 
State of Texas, and contains about 80,000 acres of the 
richest black land in the state. 

At the time Mr. Taft became President of the company, 
the ranch was used exclusively as a cattle range, with a 
rather inferior herd of cattle roaming in the pastures; in 
fact, the land was not oonaidered suitable for anything but 
graaing purpoaes. Under Kr. Taft's control and guidance 
htfwmr, tbe grade of cattle liaa not only been improved 
until they are now oonaidered one of the beat herds in 
Texas, but the land has also been extensively developed in 
an agrieoltoral way, and it is to-day the home of hundreds 
of progpmm and contented fanners. 

The etoiy of the development of the Taft ranch plays 
an important part in the history' of the agricultural de» 
Teloimient of Southwest Texas. Beginning with a few 
scattered farms of from 50 to 100 acres each, which served 
to prove that this rich black soil was a wonderful produce 
of cotton, Kaffir com, Milo maize. Sorghum cane, etc., the 
company continued to clear and plow up the virgin soil 
until some 14,000 acres were under cultivation. This 
14,000 acres was divided into fifty tenant farrrus of from 
160 to 200 acres to the farm, and five large? farms of about 
1,000 acres each, which were operated directly by the com- 
pany. 

The putting of this large body of land in cultivation 
attracted quite a number of experienced cotton fanners 
frcon Nor^ Texas, and the surrounding Southern states 
as well aa a number of Northern fanners to the ranch. 
The large farms were plaoed in charge of some of these 
men and the tenant farma were rented to others and to 
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employes of the company on a one-fourth share of the 

cotton and one-third shart^ of the feed crop basis. The 
services of a well known agricultural expert was then 
secured, and an eleventh of the land in cultivation was 
handled under his direction in the most modem and scien- 
tific manner. 

The ra-^ults securetl in the way of crop production, as 
well as the systematic manner in which the crops were 
handled attracted the attention of practically the entire 
cotton growing r^ion, and not only assisted in the de- 
velopment of the sunoundiiig comities, but also the entire 
souttLwestern section of the statei 

In the meantime about 80,000 acres of the original 
110,000 acres owned by the company were sold to incoming 
farmers and employes of the company, the majorily of 
whom immediately started to clear the land purchased and 
erect homes on same. Five cotton gins, a cottcm seed oil mill, 
a packing house, three lumber, feed and implement yaids, 
two general stores, two hotels, etc were then erected and 
placed in operation by the company from time to time as 
conditions warrante<l, for the accommodation of the inocoung 
farmers and the handling of the company's own crops, and 
to^ay there are over twenty different industries, stores, etc, 
conducted by the ranch, for its own as well as for the needs 
of tlie surrounding territory. 

This also lias materially assisted in the development of this 
section, and as the farmers who had originally starte<i in as 
tenants were prospering and gradually buying uncultivated 
land from the company, whit-h they would put into cultiva- 
tion, and then move on to, thus giving place to new tenants, 
the ranch has had a hen If by and steady growth. 

In accordance with .Mr. Taft's instructions, tenant farmers 
and employes of the company are given the preference when 
they desire to purchase land for the purpose of putting same 
in cultivation, and owning thdr own farms, and the land 
is sold to them on such terms and conditioos, that after mak- 
ing the original payment they are usually able to make the 
balance of the succeeding payments from the crops raised on 
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the place, and in this waj own their own f anna outright 

within the course of a very few years. 

This policy has not only resulted in the development of 
happy and contented communities from the fuct that the 
farmers and employes have a future to look forward to, but 

it has also resulted in very pn>sp<^r<>us communities, as many 
of the farmers and omploycs who start<»<l on the ranch with 
very little, if any, means are today independent. 

The cotton trrown on the ranch and in the inmicdiate sur- 
rounding territory is ginned in the compaiu^'s gins. Tho 
8ee<l sei'ure<l after the ginninp: pnny'ss, is crushed by the 
Taft Oil and Oin Company, and most of the hulls and cotton 
seed meal resulting from the crushing is fwl to the cattlo 
which are raised on the ranch. The oil secured from the 
crush is then re&ned by the Taft Packing House and the 
xefined cotton seed oil is mannf actnied into & most delietona 
and snow white vegetahle shortening known as ''Taft'a 
Crystal Shortening" which is sold by the Taft Packing 
House throu^ut the great Southwest 

The towns of Taft, Gregory and Portland, Texas, are lo- 
cated on the ranch and the town of Sintim, Tesas, is now 
located on the border of sama The principal industries, as 
well as a large power plant, an eleetric lighting system and 
a water works system. :ire Wated at Taft, Texas. 

In 1916 Mr. Cliarles P. Taft acquired control of the Car- 
lisle property at f'ourth and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and with Messrs. A. Clifford Shinkle, Charles D. Jones, 
Frank J. Jones and Harry L. I.inch, as managing dinvtor, 
organized The Dixie Terminal Company, for the purpose of 
providing a terminal in the heart of the city for all the lines 
of the Newport and Covington, Kentucky, Street Railway 
Systx*ms, combine<l with a mo<leni arcade and office building, 
which will he a credit to the city of Cincinnati. 

Additional {)ro})erty was then acquired on Fourth street, 
Walnut street and along Third street, so that to-day the 
company has a frontage on Fourth street of 142 feet, from 
the southwest comer of Fourth and Walnut, 231 feet on 
Walnut street and 139 feet on Third street. 
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The Toniiinal V>in*lf1ing proper will front on Third 
Btreet, and connect with the Fourth and Walnut street prop- 
erty by means of a subway on one level and a ramp on 
another. 

The North building fronting on Fourth strwt will contain 
a beautiful arcade, which will serve as a passaireway for pas- 
sengers on their way to and from Terminal. The North 
building will be finislu^l in importe<l marble throughout, and 
will be devoted to high grade shop and office tenants. 

To indicate fully Mr. Taft's relationship to the business 
and financial world would necet^sitate the call of the roll of 
many of the most important institutions of Cincinuati and 
other cities. In no field, however, has his service been of 
more value than as a mfimber af ike board of tmttees of tibe 
Sinking Fund of the cil^ for eizteen. years, including ten 
yeara as president, during which time he was mainly instru* 
mental in refunding a laige portion of the city debt at an 
unpreoedentedly low rate of interest, thereby saving to the 
ci^ many millions of dollars and at the same time preserving 
its credit 

In all his relationships both in the business world and in 
public and social activities, Mr. Taft's broad cultivation, ex- 
treme fainiess of mind, and conrte^ and uibanity have been 
a marked diaracteristic and it is difficult for one who has 
served with him and under him to avoid exaggeration of ex- 
pression in speaking of the charm of his personalily to those 
with whom he comes into contact 

Mr. Taft was married on December 4, 1873, to Annie^ 
daughter of David Sinton (one of Cincinnati's wealthiest 
and most prominent citisens) and Jane Ellison Sinton. 
Mrs. Taft in her own person has been a leader of the 
artistic and musical life of the city, and her work as presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Orchestra Association has given her 
a permanent place in the esteem of her fellow citizens. She 
has co-operated with Mr. Taft in his public life and in chari- 
table and civic leadership. 

The family residence on Pike street, perhaps now the 
most historic residence in the city, as the result of many 
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yous earful and critical aeleetUHi of worira of the higbest 
value, is probably the most important treasure house of art 

in the middle West 

Jane Taft, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Taft, is 
die wife of Mr. Albert S. Ingalls, of Cleveland, and the 
motlier of two sons, David Sinton Ingalls and Albert Simp- 
son Ingalls and a daughter, Anne Taft Ingalls. David Sinton 
Ingalls was recently honored by receiving from the hands of 
the Prince of Wales a decoration bestowed bv the British 
Government for distin^ished service as an ace during the 
recent war. Anna Louise Taft, the second daughter, is the 
wife of Professor William T. Semple of the Greek depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati and the mother of a 
son, Charles Taft Sempla 

Peter Rawson Taft 

Pkter Kawsox Taft, the second son of Alphonso and 
Fanny Phelps Taft, was bom in Cincinnati in 1846. He 
attended the Cincinnati public schools, went to Woodward 
High 8(*h<K>l, finishing his preparation for college at Phillips 
Andover Acadeiny. He entered Yale in 18G3, graduating 
with the class of 1867 with the highest st^inding that had 
been reached at that college up to that time and acting as 
valedictorian of the class. After graduation he entered the 
practice of the law in Cincinnati, associating himself with 
his father and his brother Charle« under the firm name of A. 
Taft and Sons. In 1873 he joim^d with his brother (diaries in 
editing the second volume of The Cincinnati Superior Court 
Reporter. He was a very thorough lawyer and indefatigable 
worker and achieved considerable reputation in his profession 
by unusual ability displayed in a case quite celebrated in 
Ohio Law Reports, that of I^ vi V. Earl, defining the status 
of married women at that time. 

In 1876 he married Alatilda Hull^ert, a daughter of Wil- 
liam P. Hnlbert, for many years a leader in tlie commercial 
life of the city. He died in 1889 leaving a son Hulbert, at 
present editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
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HiTLBEBT TaFT 

HcLBERT Taft, tho Only son of Peter Rawsoii Taft and 
Matilda Hulbort Taft, wan born in Cincinnati in 1877. He 
received his early education in the public »choola, spending 
two yean at Franklin school, Cincinnati, in preparati<m for 
college and entered Yale in 1896 graduating in the dam of 
1900. 

After graduation he entered newspaper work in the city 

of Cincinnati. He has \mm editor of tho Cincinnati Times- 
Star sine*' 19(*S. and has contribut^^K^l largely to the position 
of tiiat j<»umal as a leader among the subetantdal newspapers 
of the country. 

Ill- luarrifd ^.'ellie Lcanian, daughter of Thonuis Lo4inian, 
in 1004. Fonr children. HullxTt, Jr., Katharine Phillips, 
Margo and David Gibson, are the result of the union. 

Wii.i.iAM Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, former PrcBident of the I'^nited 
States, was the third son of Alphonso Taft and tho oldest 
son of Jndgo Taft and Louise Maria Torrcy. Ho wa.s Iwrn at 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, (tn September 15, 1857. His edu- 
cation began at tho jjublic sclnnd on Mt. Auburn and from 
there he entered WcK)dward High School. 

Ho was a robust youth and of that ^tom mold which gave 
promise of development into a tremendous frame, the full- 
grown man. He was a gornl playfellow and a injok showing 
early ba.^4)all in (Miicinnati prosouts him as captain of the 
Mt. Auburn team. Ho was a maste r swimmer and an expert 
at marbles. His inheritance of brains, physique aud dis- 
position began early to nninifest itself. He was fond of 
play and also fond of work. Ho was just as ready for a 
game as the next one, but when tho time came for work he 
was for doing the work. Of wurso a boy with that dis- 
position progresse<l rapidly in his school course. It was 
inevitiible that he should stand well up towards the head of 
his classes and that his infonmition should not be contined 
to the school book tasks. He had the great advantage of fine 
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hoine association aiul devoimd the newspajx^rs as well as 
ituinv books, not in the strict line of his s<'hool W(»rk. The 
essential attributes of Mr. Taft today ai*e good nature, sym- 
pathy, and a quick aenae of ju&tice, slownesft to wrath, but a 
magnifioent readiiiees to fig^t whieiL aiotised; and for battle 
in case of need. Young Taft finiflhed the course at Wood- 
ward High School and then went to Phillipa Aeademy at 
AndoTor, Mbbb,, where he prepared for Tdeu Judge Al- 
phonso Taf t^ his father, had been elected to the Yale Cor- 
poration, the first alumnus of the old ooll^ to be 00 honored. 
His elder brothers, Charles and Peter, had graduated from 
Yale and Will naturally became a son of Eli. When he 
entered college in the fall of '74 he was a fine specimen of 
young manhood, standing six foot and weighing more than 
200 pounds. While fond of athletics he went in for the 
realities of college work. He was there for the sake of an 
education, and he meant to make Ihe most of tlie o])por- 
tiHiity. His whole ooll^ cjire^r was an exhibition of a 
clean life, clean thinking and clean work. He won the hon- 
ors of his cla*« and the resjXH't and love of all his fellows. 

The hold he then established on his classmates he has main- 
tained ever since. 

Having graduated from Yale, he returned to Cincinnati 
determined to tit himself for the Law and to earn his living 
while doing ao. He became a reporter on his brother's paper, 
The Cincinnati Times Star and " did the courts." Soon he 
had an offer of more remunerative work from Mr. Ualstead 
of the Commercial and transferred his efforts to that paper. 
From the beginning of his residence in Cincinnati he took 
a deep interest in politics and exerted himself in favor of 
the election of clean men for office. While studying law 
and doing newspaper work ^Ir. Taft put in as much time 
as possible in learning the local situation and in making the 
acquaintance of political leaders, large and small. He de- 
termined to know nnt ,.iily the well-to-do and educated in 
his ward, but also the lalK)rers, the storekeepers and even 
the saloonkeepers, so that he might understand the controlling 
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influenon^ and be able to catch the point of view of eveoy 
daBB of workers. 

An episode of his lifo while studying law and doing new^ 
paper work is told bv a recent writer much as it was re- 
oordod at the time of the occiirniioo. A man named Roee 
ran a blackmailinj:^ newspaper in Ciiicniinati. Iloso was an 
ex-prize fighter and an all-round ruffian. lie priuU^ a scur- 
rilous article alK)nt Judge Alphonso Taft, which was so 
palpably a shiuder tliat Judge Taft's friends only laughed 
and gave it no sc^rious thought. But it didn't strike Will 
Taft as in any way funny. He started for Hoihj's office 
with his fac<' flushed and his fists doubled up. On the street 
he met his man. 

" Are you Rose? " demande<l Taft, 

Rose started an athrmative utxl, but before he had half 
concludeil it Taft had picketl him up bodily and thing him 
down with a bang on the pavement. He didn't deign to 
Strike. He simply put one knee in the small of the black- 
mailer's bock and b^gan eheerfolly grinding his face into the 
paving stones. Rose howled with pain and rage. 

I'll let yon up if you'll get out of town tonight/' said 
Taft 

Between howls Boee managed to make a pimnise to quit, 
and Taft let him up. 

Now/' said Taft^ " I'll cMns down here agun toni^^ 
and if yon are still hcfe this is only a starter." 

But Rose had had plenty. He quit Cincinnati that ni^t 
and his slander-monger never appeared again* 

In 1880 Will Taft graduated from the Law School, divid- 
ing the first honors with another industrious and ambitious 
student He b^an the practice of law in his father's old 
firm but devoted a good deal of time to politics and took a 
firm stand against gAng rule^ 

He had been practicing law but one year when he was 
called to his first public service. A friend, Miller Outcalt^ 
now a leader of the Cincinnati bar, had been elected prosecu- 
ting attorney of Hamiltxm county, and Taft waa appointed 
hia aaaiatantb 
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Young Taft had gained a rapatation for ability, integrity 
and clean pditiea which extended outside his state. Presi- 
dent Arthur, sedcing a way out of a factional fight in Gin- 
oinnatii found it by making Taft collects of imtamal leve* 
nne there. Here Taft got his first business experience!, a 
training which stood him in good atead later, when he was 
called to important judicial duties with almost constant 
supervision of large business cfuterprises. including railroads. 
That internal revenue office collected more than $10,000,000 
annually on whiskey and tobacco. Tt carrie<l a good salary 
more than Taft had ever earned before. But it was not at- 
tractive to him. and after ten months at it he resigned, to go 
back to practising law. 

He entercil private practice but wius soon bnnight into 
active employment in the Criminal Law as Assistant County 
Solicitor. After remaining two years at this work he re- 
ceived a tremendous surprise. Jndaon Harmon, judge of 
the Superior Oourt in Oinoiiuuti, veaigiied his dfioe to talaa 
np a federal post under Pzeaident Olevetand. Joeeph B. 
Foraker was Governor of Ohio. Taft had not trained in the 
Foraker poHtioal camp, but he had made a mark which 
Foraker had not overlooked. Several friends snggested him 
for the appointment, and Foraker saw that it would he a good 
stroke. So he named Taft for the judgeship, verv^ much to 
that young man's surprise as well as his delight. This was 
the ambition he had always held, and he reoognized the 
appointment as a f^tep toward his goal. 

About thia time Mr. Taft be^n seriously considering the 
matter of marrying and his union with Miss Helen Herroo 
was consummated in 1886. Miss Herron was the daughter 
of John W. Herron, an eminent Cincinnati attoriK'v, who 
had been the colleague of Alphonsn Taft and former Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes. The families had Ix^en close friends 
and the young people had been compauioiw from childhood. 
They spent several months in Europe and rc«tumed to Cin- 
cinnati to begin a home life that has ne\'er grown away from 
the serenity and simplicity of those early days. Mrs. Taft 
is an accomplished scholar and & lover of literature and 
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mxaie. She wrote many very interestiiig nugasine articles, 
and <m retiring from the White Hbuae gave the world a book 
called *^ Four Full Tears,' which is the most pleasing and 
detailed aoconnt of doings in the White Honae that has ever 

appeared. 

While Judge of the Superior Court in Cincinnati, Hr. 
Xaft first came into contact with oiganiaed labor. He was 

calletl upon then to try a case involving a boycott of the firm 
of Moores & Co. by BrieklajerB Union No. 3. It was not 
a great case in itself, but it has been made important by 
subsequent developments and especially by the assertion 
which has been made in recent years that Mr. Taft's atti- 
tude toward organized labor ha^ lately unilergfone a change.« 
The rase was a suit for dama^res by tJie b<>ye/)tte<l finu a^rainst 
the liricklayers Union. It was not an injunction suit, nor 
did it involve a dispute lx»tween employers and employed. 
A jury had iriven ^[oores k Co. a verdict for $2,250, and 
the matter cajne U-fore .Tudjre Taft on motion for a new 
trial. Tn pn-parinjr his dcx-ision he made an exhaustive 
examiuaTioii of the hiw with a special revie^w of the English 
cases wliich had been cited by lawyers for tli© defense. 

After a full discussion of the ease at bar and the authori- 
ties. Judge Taft made a statement of the right.s of lalx>r. 
He a.s8erte<l the right of laborers to unite in withdrawing 
from their employment in order to embarrass their employer 
and thus force him to make better tenns for them. He went 
further and declared the rig^t of a labor union to impose 
penalties upon its members for refusing to comply with its 
regulations, or to expel them for failure to obey th^ union 
rules, 

** We do not conceive that in this state or conntiy," he 
said, ** a combination by workingmeoi to raise thmr wages 
or obtain any material advantage is contraiy to law, pro- 
vided they do not use such indirect means as obscure their 
original intent, and make their combination one merely 
malicious, to oppTCes and injure individuals." 

But, it was not lawful, he declared, for a union to coerce 
an empkyer by boycotting thoee who dealt with him. Acts 
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of this characNT and iTit<'7it may not be actionable \vh(*n 
(lone bv indivi<hials, l)ut thev bcoome so, he held, wlieu com- 
mitted as a result of combination. 

Judge Taft's decision was affirmed bv the Supn'ino Court 
of Ohio without opinion, and is generally accepttxl as tho 
correct exposition of the law of the secondary boycott; that 
IB, a boycott against a stranger to the trade dispute. 

Now that is eizactly the opinion of Mr. Taft today. It 
is folly Bet forth in some of hi« meet reoent public speeches^ 
notably those at Seattle and at Cooper Union. 

After two years <m the bench of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Taft resigned to become solicitor general of the United States 
in the administration of President Harrison. He was then 
thirty-three years old and was one of the youngest men that 
ever held the important office of solicitor generaL He tried 
many oases of great national import and always acquitted 
himself with credit and to the interest of the naticHL After 
a short but brilliant career as solicitor general he was named 
as Judge of the Sixth United States Circuit Court 

Three great decisions weie rendered by J udge Taft during 
this period which have become part of the well-established 
law of the knd. They are the ca-es which distinguish his 
service as a federal judge. All have had fap-reachin^^ 
Bult«, but one, the last of the three, marked an epoch in the 
exereiee of the power of the federal government to regulate 
and oontrol interstate commerce. This was the famous de- 
cision in the Addyston Pipe case. The others were in labor 
cases, and in all he aroused the violent opposition of organ- 
ized lalK>r by issuing injunctions which had the etfect of 
breakinir strikes. Tii later vesars lalK)r ha.H conu^ to realize 
that Judge Taft merely expounded the law as ho found it, 
and that in doing so. wliile he dealt a heavy blow to tlic tlien 
desire and purpose of the lalx)r unions, he did it in a way 
which marked out for them for all time the cleur path along 
which they might travel unmolested and unafraid. 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching decision of 
Judge Taft was in the ca^je of the Ciuciimati Southern Kail- 
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road, then in the hands of a receiver apfx^inUni hv Judge 
Taft. I)eb8 started a general strike of railroad men and 
sent a man named Phelan to Cincinnati to tie up all the 
roads there, and Phelan, disregarding the fact that this road 
wa.H under the direction of the courts ordere<i out its men. 
There was no grievance on the part of the men of the mad 
overr the conditions of their own emplovment, and when 
Phelan ordered theui out on a sympathetic strike, that is a 
boycott, the rec<eiver applied to tiie o^urt. for an injunction, 
which was issued ; Phelan, however, paid no attention to the 
injuDction and openly boasted tliat he would defy it. 

** I don't care if I am violating injunctions,'* he said in a 
speech to the meiL " No matter what the result may be 
tomorrow, if I go to jail for sizteeu generations I want you 
to do as you have dona" 

Upoii tbat Phelan was, of wane, citad for contempt of 
court and duly tried by Judge Taft The intensity of feel- 
ing on the part of the men generally at that time is well 
remembered. Thery thronged the coortiDom during the eer- 
eral days whidi the examination lasted, and there were open 
and free threats as to what would happen to Judge Taft in 
case Phelan was punished. The situation seemed eo critical 
that friends of Taft urged him to be estremely cautious, te 
go armed, to have a guard, and even to send his decision to 
oourt to be read by some one else, so that he should not 
exposf^ himself to the animosity of the men. 

In deciding the case Judge Taft gaye a full review of the 
evidence brought out on the trial, and very carefully discussed 
its bearing to show how clearly it proved Phelan guilty of 
contempt His discussion of the law involved followed the 
line of tlie decision in the case of a year l)efon\ He showed 
how the eanployees of the road had tlie riijht to quit their 
eni])](>yment, but that they wore not right in combining 
mendy to injure tlieir employer, or t*) compel him to with- 
draw from a profitable busines** with a third party in order 
to injure that party when the relation thus sought to be 
destroycxl had no Ixearing upon the character or reward for 
their own services. The purpose of the combination in 
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which thc'v were enpagt'd was to tie up interstate railroads, 
not as a means of bettering the condition of their own em- 
ployment, but solely to injure the Pullman Company. That 
made it an unlawful combmalion in violation of tiie anti- 
trust law of 1890 as well &s a direct interference with inter- 
state commerce, and therefore a violation of the conmieroe 
law. 

It was in tkis case that Judge Taft made a singularlj 
Ineid atatement of the rights of labor unions whieh has been 
inToked several timies in their behalf in other oourtB, and 
with Boceess. 

Phelan was found guilly and sent to jaiL The men lost 
the strike and their jobs. On being vdeased from jail after 
serving his sentence, Phelan asked Judge Ttdt to request the 

receiver to reinstate tlie men in their old joba, This Judge 
Taft did and the men went back to the servioe of the road as 
fast as places oould be found for them. 

A position on the federal district bench is usually a stefh 

ping-stone to memWship in the Supreme Court. It was 
well understood that this was a place coveted by Mr. Taft, 
and there is no question as to tho appointment having been 
made had not other avenues for his abilities presented them- 
selves. With characteristic devotion to duty he put aside 
his worthy ambition for a place on the bench of our highf^t 
court nm\ ac('ept<'d the other responsibilities, all of which he 
discharpMl witli fidelity and rare tjact. 

Our war with Spain, which ended in 1898. resulted in the 
acxjnisition by the rnitcd States of the Philippine Islands. 
These islands literally were forcoil upon us. We did not 
want them. President McKinlev and William Howard Taft 
shared the feeling of many leading Americans that we ought 
not to retain them. Certainly, we should not permit them 
to be exploite<l for Anieriwin benefit. But by force of cir- 
cumstances s^'cminfflv bevond our control thev were ours. 
Grave responsibilities had come to us suddenly, and civiliza- 
tion and humanity demanded that we meet these responsi- 
bilities in an enlightened spirit 1^ dream of liie Fdipino 
had long been for independence^ and with the realiaation of 
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this dream Taft sympathize*!. He saw elearlvj however, 
that a people wlio for centuries had btvii under the yoke were 
not ready for sudden lilx^rty and self-government. They 
must first 1h' taujirht self-restraint and reverence for orderly 
priKMMlnre. With hroad and enlightene<l vision he saw 
early the |x>ssibility of lifting a feeble, iiniorant jXN>ple into 
the light of liberty. Looking into the future, he became 
reconciled to present American domination. 

When, therefore, President ^McKiuley urged him to go to 
the Philippines as head of the civil commission charged 
with the grave and important duty of establiahing order and 
stability in the island, Mr. Taft laid aside his ambition for 
higher judicial honors and cheerfnllj accepted the " white 
man's burden." He came to realize the benevDlence of the 
work he might be able to aoo(»nplish for the little brown 
brothers " in the faraway possessions^ 

It was a hard task he had undertaken, but he set about its 
performance with characteristic energy. He found a people 
sullen and antagonistic, many of them in open rebellion. 
The few Spaniards doing business in the islands were sns- 
pieious and diq»osed to be in opposition to American orderly 
government. 

On arriving at the islands Mr. Taft promptly said to the 

Filipinos tliat he had not come to give them present, nor 
any definite pn>mise of future, independence. His mission 
would be to help them to learn self-government. He wanted 
to work with them, not against them. He invited their co» 
operation in all his etforts to lead them to ultimate freedom. 
It took some time to convinee the radicals of his sincere 
desire to help them, but he finally won th<'ir full conlideneo. 
He did this V)y living with them, eating and driidving with 
them, standing all the time for their interests despite the 
opposition of almost all of his own countrymen there whom 
he would not pennit to exploit the resources of the islands 
for tlieir own benefit. ITo steadfastly held that the Phili{)- 
pines were for the Filipinos. He hol|H'd the natives to 
build schools and t>o own their owni homes. He gave them 
as he cx)uld appointments in the civil service, and established 
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minor courts all over tho islandji with natives sla judgo,**. He 
gave the islanders a practical demonstration of honesty and 
good faith. 

It is difficult for one to compn^hend the trenwi^ndous 
achievement of Mr. Taft in the Philippines. Probably no 
other man in America was s^> well fitt+xl l>v nature and by 
training for tlie great work he was called upon to perform 
in the far Pacific. 

While in the Philippines, he was tliricje offered a place 
on the Supreme Court bench of the Unit<:'d States. Each 
offer was declined because be felt he was needed hj his 
Filipino brother. 

Affairs in the islands having assumed a fairlj staUe ooa- 
dition, Mr. Taft felt free to accept the place of Secretary of 
War. As the Philippines were under the jurisdiction of 
this department of the government^ he saw o^Knrtunities as 
Secretary to direct their affairs to a large extent 

Fated as he seems to have been, all his life to have great ^ 
and important questions come to him for 8oluti<m, this office 
pnoved no exception to the nila His years of incumbency 
of the office were years filled with big things. His first great 
task was to build the Isthmian Canal. Before we could 
send our men down there to do the practical work of exca- 
vating and superintendence, tlie sanitarv conditions of the 
isthmus must be changed. He called to his aid a group of 
experts and clothed them with autocratic powers. The canal 
aone soon was as safe a place of residence as many pOTtions 
of tlie United States. As in the Philippines, there were 
hostile peoples along tho pro|K>se>d route of t.lie canal and 
these had to be pacified. He made sev(^ral trips to the dis- 
trict and was able to convince the |Kx>plo of Panama that 
our intentions wore all of a friendlv nature. ^luch of the 
credit for the sue^'esssful completion of this great water high- 
way is due to Mr. Taft, who in its building displayed execu- 
tive ability of high order. 

While Sct'reUiry of War ho was ealleil upon to go to Cuba 
to reluil)ilitate the government there and to start it off on a 
sound footing. After freeing tliis island by war we allowed 
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the Cubans to fonn their own government. In less than 
three years i^HTsonal rivalries and bad management got 
things into such shape that civil war was imminent. As 
protector and patron, the United States was oompelled to 
Intervene. Some one had to be sent there to show the 
CqImiis bow to gpfwm iSMumehm, Natanllj the choice fell 
upon Mr. Taf t, whom abilitgr along this line had been proven 
00 abundaatlj in the Philippines. In September, 1906, he 
arrived in Hamna, and using the same candid methods in 
Cuba that he employed with such beneficial effects in the 
Philippines, he soon established order in the island. A 
provisional government was appointed, an Amwican anny 
of pacification was sent there to preserve order, Cubans 
with American " advisers " were placed in the caUnet, and 
officers and citizena alike were instructed in the fundamental 
jHrinciplea of self-government The American protectorate 
was withdrawn early in 1909, and Cuba now seems to be 
enjoying a stable government. While Secretar}' of War, 
Mr. Taft made a trip around the world. In a( (X)rdance with 
his promise to the Filipinois he returned to the islands to 
be present at the opening of their first natitmal assembly. 
He spoke to them once more face to face, reminrling thera 
to beware of agitators who were clamoring for full freedom 
before thev had learned the rudiments of self-eontrol. In 
Japan he reniin(lc\l the people that " war between Japan and 
the United States would be a crime against modem civiliza- 
tion." 

While in no sense a candidate, (hvlaring that his ambition 
was not politioal, Mr. Taft was nomiiiate<l bv the Repiibli- 
eams, on .Tune 18, 1908, their candidate for Prei*ideuU 
He wa.s easily elwted in November. Soon after his in- 
auguration he conveutxl Congress, in olK'<lience to the party's 
platform as he understood it, for the enactment of a new 
tariff law. The result was tho Payne-Aldrich tariff, which 
he signtnl. He did not approve of some of its provisions, 
but accepted it as a whole. The congressional elections of 
1910 went against the party in power. The President's 
advocate ol Canadian redprocily also Inwight npon him 
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much adverse criticism, thoiigh it was a plank in the plat- 
form of the c<>nvention that nominated him. 

When the Democrats came into power in Con^'^s. a hittor 
war was begrun on the President^ which continne<l for two 
years. Persistent opposition was given to his every pro- 
posal in conne<*tion witli the tariff. However, during his 
incnnibency of tht' presidency he was able to s<'<Mirc much 
important l^islation for which he asked. A postal saviiifrs 
system and a parcels ]>ost were establisheil ; a constitutional 
amendment empowering Congress to impose an income tax 
was or<lc're<l submitted to the stjites; publicity of campaigTi 
contributions was provided for; withdrawals of lands by 
executive order were authorized, a very practical step toward 
conservation. Other important laws put ou the statute books 
mare: Establishing a department of labor with a cabinet 
offioer at the head of it; preseribiug penahiea for the white 
elaye traffic ; providing for the oiganizatioiL of a bureau of 
mines and a diildrea's borean, thus tending to improve labor 
oonditions as to health, morals, and safety ; and other meas- 
nres of an. equally prograssiye natore. 

A oonspieoous feature of his administration was its im- 
partial prosecution of the trusts. With his fairness to all 
interests and his lack of prejudice, he maintained that all 
trusts should be prosecuted under the Sherman law, and not 
only those that had been especially flagrant violators or whose 
officers were persons widely known. This vigDious enforoe- 
ment of the law was assailed in various quarters, but it had 
no effect on the President, who believed that laws were made 
to be enfonsed and obeyed. 

He nfras jealons of the prerogatives of his office and vetoed 
every attempt of Congress to attach " riders " to biMs sent 
to him for approval in which it was sought to limit these 
prerogatives. 

Especially to be commended was President Taft's handling 
of the deliciate Mexican situation. He might easily have 
drawn us into a war with the republic to the south had he 
been a man of less judicial temperament. He is au earnest 
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aJvdcatP of iiiuv»'rsal jx*ac(\ His jv>siti<ni on this question 
is well put l>v him in a Ipetnre at Yalo in 191 

" T am stnm^ly in favttr of briiigin^r alx)nt a (MMxlition of 
aecurinjj international }H'ace in which armies and navies may 
either be disponseil with or be mainliiined at a minimum size 
and cost ; but I am not in favor of putting my country at a 
disadvantage by asanming a oondttioii that does not now exist 
. . . I am an optimist, but I am not a dreamer, or an 
insane enthnaiaat on the subject of international peaoeu" 

As the time came for Uie selection of presidential eandi* 
dates in 1912, considerable oppoeition manifested itself to 
the renomination of President Taft After a stoimj ses- 
sion of the oonvention the President was given the usual 
second nomination. The breach in the party was widened 
by this aetion and the Republicans entered the campaign 
without any hope of being successful. They met a crushing 
defeat at tiie polls in November. 

Not in any way soured by the disaster that had overtaken 
him and his par^, President Taft smiled in his adversity, 
uttering no complaint, apparently glad to lay down the 
burdens of the office he did not covet in the first place, but 
the duties of which he had conscientiously performed as he 
saw them. 

In evidence of the patriotism and unselfish character of 
the man, it is well to state that a prominent New £ngland 
senator went to the Chicago convention in 1912 carrying in 
his pocket a letter from Presid^t Taft in which the senator 
was authorized t-o withdraw from the consideration of the 
OfMivention the name of the President at any time it might 
seem well to do so. Pn^ident Taft was willing to put the 
welfare of his party and of hi» country above personal ad- 
vantage and vindication. 

No one can accuse ^Ir. Taft of iuHincerity or of political 
cowardice. He believes with a great American of old that 
it is a greati'P honor to be right than to Ix' iVesident — or 
popular. His In'lief on this (piestion is stated rather clearly 
in ont^ of his Yale kvtures when he was discusaing the 
initiative and referendum. He said: 
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** The man from whom the people reallj secure the best 
service is the man who acts on his own judgment as to what 
is best for his countrv and for the people, even though this 
be contrarv to the tcinj)()rarv |)opuIar notion or piLssion. The 
men who are really tlie great men of any legislative 1hw]v are 
those who, ha\'ing views of their own, defend them and sup- 
pitvt them, even at the risk of rou&ing a popular clamor 
against thems<*lves/* 

It is inten»8tini!; to note, also, in view of his exp<>riences in 
the presidency, the followinir (lUotiition from the same lecture: 

" Iy0<:>k baek thnnigh the history of the Uniteii States and 
recount the number of instances of men who tilltHl important 
offices and whose greatness is conceded today, and tell me 
one who was not the subject of the severest censure for what 
he had done, whose modves were not questioiied, whose char- 
acter was not attacked, and who, if subjected to a recall at 
oortain times in his official career when criticism bad im- 
paired his popularity, would not have been smt into private 
life with only a part of hia term completed." 

After retiring from the turmoil of the presidency, Mr. 
Taft accepted the Kent professorship <^ law in his alma 
mater, a position he is filling with eminent abili^ and use- 
fulness. May we not pn^esy that in his case the com- 
pensations of peace are greater than the rewards of wart 

His work during and since the war have endeared Mr. 
Taft even more than ever to the American people. He gave 
his time patriotically and industriously to the cause of his 
country' and gave his labor where it would count most with- 
out thought of self. 

One of the ver\' efTtrtive instrumentalities for good dur- 
ing the war was the National War LalH>r Board of which 
William Howard Taft and Frank Walsh were joint presi- 
dents. This board was made up of twelve members and 
was the outcome of the War Conference Board previously 
named. Its purpose was to prevent strikes or lockouts and 
to secure efficiency in production during the war. It met 
in the city of Washington and was conspicuously successful 
during the entire period of the war. The principle upon 
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whioh it acted was " The right of both employero and em- 
plojeea to oiganiie and to bargun ooUeedviely." Ko attempt 
waa to be made to change existing veletions aa regards 
" eloaed " or ** open " shops and where women took the place 
of men they received equal pay. Tbeae principles and others 
of equal fadmess and justice were laid down by the Con- 
ference Board and adopted by the Naticmal War Board. 
ICr. Taf t was one of the presidents of each organisaticm. 

The great labor perfonned and nsefiilness of the Board 
were acknowledged by all departmOLts of govenunent and 
by the people of the country. No instrumentality did greater 
work or was more thoroughly appreciated during the war 
than this board. 

A writer of distinction says truthfully and forcefully: 

" The World War haa completely diangcd our standards 
and given us new ideas with which to measure our public 
men and Mr. Taft haa passed the ordeal more sucoeasfully 
than most of the politicians who were deciying him eight 
or ten years ago. On the eternal issues as compared with 
the transient ones, Mr. Taft is now widely acclaimed as one 
of the most un.selfiHh and dependable statesmen of our time. 
No hopes of political advancement, no petty ambiti<ms to 
stand we ll with certain elements in the population could 
ever lead him to coquette with the forces of disloyalty; and 
in his sturdy soul there was no ground for the seeds of 
pacificism and social disintegration. . . . The Ameri- 
can people are now seeing the real Mr. Taft, and his unsel- 
fish pntriotisin has l)c<*oinc one of our tinost p<»ssps.sion8." 

Mr. Taft was the first responsible statesman to take his 
stand for the arbitration of all disputes between nations, 
even those affecting national interest and honor. He was 
the originator of the Teapie of Nations and has st<xMl for 
and worked for the principle without thought of party or 
personal advantage. His position on each phase of the case 
as it developetl was one consistently in the interest of his 
own country and the cause of humanitv. 

Mr. Taft has thrw cliildren, two sons and one daughter. 
The daughter is Miss Helen Taft. She graduated from 
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Biyn Mawr College and also from Yale Umvenity. She 
was Bean of Biyn Mawr Oollege for two yean, and ia now 
acting preaident of that college, in the abaenoe of Mias 
Thomas, the president, who is on a trip around the world. 
ICiae Taft is now endeavoring to raise a fond of about 
$2,000,000 for Biyn Mawr to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers and professors. Mr. Taft^s elder son, Robert A. Taft, 
is an attorney in Cincinnati He married Miss Martha 
Bowers, dau^ter of Mr. Lloyd Bowers^ uriio waa Solicitor 
General and one of Mr. Taft's dosest friends. They have 
two children. The youngest son, Charlie Taft, enlisted aa 
a private when the war broke out, and was sent over to 
Europe. He took a course in the Artillery School at Sau- 
mur, France, and won his commission there of first lieu- 
tenant. Although he missed his senior year at Yale Col- 
lege, he was given his dc^^ree. He has now returned to the 
Tale Law School and is studying law. He is also married, 
hia wife being Mias Eleanor Chase^ of Waterbuiy, Connecti- 
cut They have one child. 

Mr. Taft has written the following books: 

" The Presidency, Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportuni- 
ties, and Its Limitations,'' published by Charles Soribner's 
Sims in 1916. 

" The I nite<l States and Peace," publiehed by Charles 
Scribncr's Sons in 1914. 

The Anti-Trust Act and the Supreme Court,'' published 
by Harper & Bros, in 1014. 

Popular Government," published by the Tale University 
Press in 1914. 

** Political Issues and Outlooks," published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company in 1009. 

** Ethics in Service," published by the Yale University 
Piees in 1916. 

The following are some of the magazine articles which 
Mr. Taft has written: 

"The Monroe Doctrine^ Its Idmitati<»ia and Applica- 
tions." Saiurday Evening Pod, December 11, 1913. 
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''The Future of the Bepublican Party.'' Saiwrday 
Evening Pott, Febnuoy 14, 1914. 

** Perfection of Aliens in Their Treaty Rif^ts." Satur- 
day Evening Pod, Jannuy 22, 1914. 

"The Courts and the Progreesive Party.*' Saturday 
Evening Post, Mnrch 28, 1914. 

** Chi]<l Training in Good CitiiseDahip." Youih*8 Com" 
panion, April, 1914. 

" Experiments in Federation for tli<' I'seful Settlement 
of Inte rnational Disputes." Saturday Evening Poet, April 
13, 1914. 

" Economy and Efficiency in the Fedoral Grovermnent.'' 

Sabirrlay Errtilnrj Post, February 0, 11)15. 

For Yonii^ Men Who Would Be President." Youth'e 
Comjmuion, Februarv 10. 1915. 

" Tlie Now Washin^rton." J^ational Geographic Maga- 
zine, February 15, 1919. 

" Military and Naval Deh nse-^; of the United State?*, 
What Thev An\ and What They Ought to Be." Saturday 
Enning Post, Juno 5, 1915. 

** Young Men in tlie Government Service." Youik's Com- 
jjaiiion, August, 1915. 

** Votes for Women." Saturday Evening Fostj Septem- 
ber 11, 1915. 

" The Making of a Man." Youth's C&mpatiu/n, April 10, 
1917. 

Hbnbt Watbbs Taft 
Henbt Waters Taft, second son of Alphonso Taft and 
Louisa Maria Torrc^, was bom in Gineiimati on Hay 27, 
1859. He reoeiTed his early edueation in the public achodb 
' of Cincinnati and entered Tale College in the fall of 1876. 
His scholarship record in college was creditable. He took 
several prizes and was selected as speaker both on the occa- 
sion of the ** Junior Ezhibitica " and the Conunenceinent 
exercises of his class. He was also active in athletics, play- 
ing football, rowing on class crews and eventually being a 
member of the University crews which rowed against Har- 
vard in the years 1878 and 1879. He was a member ol 
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SkuU and Bones and of Pu Upsilon fraternity. After re- 
oeiTing the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Yale in 1880, 
he studied in the Cineinnati Law School during the winter 
<^ 1880-81 and at the Columhia Law School in 1881-82, 
and was admitted to the har of the State of New York in 
Hay of the latter year. In 1905 he reoeived from Yale 
University the honorary degree of Master of Arts. Upon 
his admission to the bar he entered up(m the practice of law 
in I^ew York City and since then has continued in active 
practice in that city. 

Mr. Taft has not specialized in any particular branch of 
the law, but throughout a long and busy career has devoted 
himself to the general practice with such success that he has 
achieved an unquCvStionetl leadership in the ranks of his pro- 
fession. A great deal of his time has bet^n spent in appear- 
ances in court, both in courtj* of the tirst instance and in tho 
appellate courts, including the highest e«.urt.s of his state 
and the Supreme Court of tlie United States, For eighteen 
years in the earlier part of his practice he was counsel for 
the Xew York, New Haven k Hartford Railroad. In 1905 
and 1906 he was Special Assistant to the Attxjrnev-Cicneral 
of the United States, in charge of the work of investigating 
the Tobacco Trust, from which position he resigned in Janu- 
ary, 1007, to be suceeeded by Mr. McKeynolds, now one of 
the Juj^tioes of the Supreme Court of the Unitetl States. 
He conducted the criminal prosecution against the Licorice 
Trust, the first criminal proceeding under the Anti-Trust 
Law, which leaulted in the conviction of the defendant cor- 
porations hut the acquittal of the co-defendanta, the presi- 
dents of the corporations. Important questions of constitu- 
tional law were involved which ultimately were taken to the 
Supreme Oonrt of the United States and resulted in the 
well-known decisions of Hale Henkeh 201 U. S. 48; 
McAUbUt v. Henkeh 201 U. S. 90, and UnUed 8iaUe y. 
UaeAndrewe & Forbes Co., 149 Fed. Bep. 823. These de- 
cisions are of widespread importance in anti-tmst litigations* 

Mr. Taft also represented tho United Fruit Company in 
anti-trust litigation, reported under the head of the AmencoA 
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Bamna Company v. United Fndt Company, 2 IS U. 8. 347, 
as well as ihB American Sugar Befining OMnpanv in a 
similar anti-trtist litigation. In a reoeot ease in the Su- 
premo Court of the United States he roprosonted the Long 

Sault Development Company in an action involving inteir- 
ests of a very large amount and important questions of con- 
stitutional law. This case was taken on writ of error to 
the Court of Appeals of the Sute of New York and to tho 
Supreme Court, of the Unite<i States, where, aft<^r reargu- 
ment, it was dismissed on tho crround that there was no 
federal question involved. The case ia reported in 212 
N. y. 1, and 242 T. S. 272. Of lat-e years Mr. Taft has 
alsf) tritHl a considorahh* numlK^r of contostrd will cashes of 
importance-. Ho luis also \hh'u much tMii{)lovcd in railn>ad 
reorganizations, has'ing Itetm of counsel for the reorganiza- 
tion comniitt<«<'s of the National Railways of Mexico, the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad and the A. B. & A. 
Railn)ad, and he has repn^nte^l Ixmdholders' or security- 
holders' committees of the Missouri Pacific and the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. 

Mr. Taft is a member of the firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
eraham Taft, which suooeeded the firm of Strong & Cad- 
wilader, whose practice has been oontinaoiia since the family 
of Strong organized it in the year 1796. The firm has 
clients whom it has represented oontinuonsly since before 
1820. 

For many years Mr. Taft has been actively connected 
with the Association of the Bar of the Oily of New Yoik, 
haying served on a number of its committees, as chairman 
of its executive cmmiittee^ and as vice-president He was 
presi^t of the New York State Bar Association for the 
year 1919. He has been actively connected with the affairs 
of that association for some years and has served as chair- 
man of its Committee on Law Reform, its Coimnittee on 
Revision of the Civil Practice, and its War Committee. 
He is also a member of the American Bar Association 
at the present time is the representative for New York State 
on its General Council, — the body which electa officers of 
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the aseooiation. — as weXL as betng a number of several of 
its eoroniittees. He is a member of die New Yofk Coim^ 
Lawyerft' Assodation and has been one of its ▼ioe-presideiits. 

Mr. Taf t has written* a number of pamphkts on a varietj 
of subjects generally connected with the 1^|^ prodfosrioiL 
Among them are: " The Tobacco Trost Decisions,'' State 
Control of Xavifrable Waters," " Recall of Decisions — A 
Modern Phase of Impatience of Con3titiiti<Hial Restraints," 
" The Bar in the War — ^Ite War Committees and Its Par- 
ticipation in the Enforcement of the Selective Service Law 
and Regulations," " The League of Nations," " The Treaty 
in the Senate," " What is to be Done with Our Railroads ? " 
" Aspects of Bolshevism and Americanism," and " Some 
Re8ponsil)illtios of the American Lawyer." 

It was but natural that a man of such prominence and 
affiliations should take an active part in war work. He 
served as Chairman of the War Committee of the Bar of 
the City of New York, which was an organization resulting 
from the amalgamation of war ecianmittees from some seven 
organizations of New York lawyers. Upon nomination by 
the Governor of New York he was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Cliainnan of the Legal Advisory Board for the Greater 
City of New York, under whose direction more than five 
thousand law^'ers worked as members of the Board in carry- 
ing out the Selective Service Law. He also took an active 
part as a member of the following committees: War Belief 
Clearing House for France and Her Allies; War Work 
Committee of the Salvatum Army; Greater New Yoik 
Libraiy War Council ; American Committee for Devastated 
France^ Inc.; Polish Vietims' Belief Fund; National Com- 
mittee, Committee of Meroj; French Tubercular Soldiers 
Belief Committee; Advisoiy Council, Nati<»al League for 
Woman's Service; Executive Committee^ Conmiittee on Loy- 
alty, Mayor^s Committee on National Defenae^ and Mayw's 
Committee of National Defense. 

Hr. Taft has been no less active in connection with edu- 
cational matters of his city and state. He was a ra<Hnhftr 
of the Board of Education of the City of New York from 
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1896 for a niirnbcr of years afterwards, and also one of the 
trustees of the College of the City of New York. In 1901 
Governor Roosevelt appointed him a member of the Charter 
Revision Committee to revise the Charter of Now York City, 
and he acte<l as Chairman of Committee on Education, 
Charities an<l ( ^»^^(•<•f ions. In this capacity ho drafted the 
chapter of tlie New York City Charter dealinir with the 
pnhlic school syst^em of the city. He has also ser\'ed as 
(^hainiian of tlie Hitjh S<-hool Cummittiv of the Board of 
Education and was cliieily instnimental iu establishing the 
liiph schools in the city of 2Sew York. 

Mr. Taft has shown by his actions that he considers it 
one of the duties of citizenship to take an active part in 
politics, and that this cas be done without holding public 
office. In 1898 he was nominated by the B^ublican party 
as a candidate for Justice of the Suj^ieme Court of the State 
of New York, but was defeated. In 190S Governor Booae- 
velt tendered him the nomination as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York to fill a vacancy, but he 
declined the appointment Two years later, in 1904, he 
was tendered the nomination for Oovemor of New Yoik 
by the Bepublican or^nization, but, after consideration, he 
also declined that At different times Mr. Taft has been 
tendered the nomination for Congress, Uie appointment as 
Unit*^! States District Attomev for the Southern District 
of New York, Federal Judge in the same district^ and other 
judicial positions, all of which he has decline<l. He reprO' 
sented the Rcptiblican organization of the Fifteenth Assem- 
bly District of the County of New York as delegate to the 
Republican National Convention of in Chicagf>. At 

present he is Chainnan of the Committ<'e on National Af- 
fairs of the National Republieaji Club of New York City. 

Mr. Taft actively participated in the public discusHions 
concerning the J.eague of Nations and wrote several pam- 
phlets on tiie subject and communications to the newspajx^rs, 
particularly the New York Titius. He also cxjllaborated 
with President A. Lawrence lx)\vell of Harvard l^niversitv» 
his brother, Hon. William H. Taft, and hia partner, Hon. 
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Geoi|^ W. VfUkmhtm^ in the prepmti<m of a book called 
" The Covenanter/' dealing vith the oovenant of the League 
(^Nations. 

As will he seen ftom the forcigimig^ ICr. Taftf s life has 
been one of great aotivilyy both in the praotiee of his pro- 
fession and in oonneetion with matters of pnblie interest 
He stands at the top of his profession, is a leader in his 
politioal parly, and sets sn example in the perf oimanee of 
the duties of a eitizen in connection with matters of puUie 
interest which maintains the traditions of his family. 

On March 28, 1888, Mr. Taft married Julia W. Smith 
of Troy, N, Y. His two sons were in tho military servioe 
during the war. His eldest son, Walhridge S. Taft, was 
Assistant Adjutant in the Field Artillery Central Offioen 
Training School at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, holding a com- 
mission of First Lieutenant of Field Artillery when dis- 
charged, suhsequently being commissioned as Major in the 
Reserve Corps, Field Artillers^ Division. A second son, 
William Howard Taft, 2nd, was a First Lieutenant in the 
Field Artillers-, and an aide on the staff of Brigadier-General 
Haynes. a>mman(iing general of the f)4tli Field Artillery 
Brigade, which trained at Camp Beauregard, Louisiana, and 
went to France in August, 1918, where it remained for some 
eight months, being still in training when the armistice was 
8igne<l. He was later commissioned aa Captain in the 
Reserve Corps, Field Artillery Division. 

HOKACE DUTTON TaFT 

HoHACE DuTTox Taft, the third and youngest son of 
Alphonso and Louisa Maria Torrey Taft was born in Cin- 
cinnati, December 28, 18G1. He received his earlv educa- 
tion in the old sixteenth district school in Cincinnati pre- 
paring for college at Wtxidward High School. He entered 
Yale in 1879 graduating with the class of 1883 receiving the 
Master's degree (M. A.) in 1893. He spent the year after 
graduation in Enrope, staying some seven months with his 
parents in Vienna during the time of his father^s minister- 
ship in Anstria. After some three months study of Geimaa 
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in Hanover and several months in traveling about the con- 
tinmit he retuniod to Cincinnati to carry on the family tradi- 
tion of tlic study of the law at the Cincinnati Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar of Ohio in 1885 and engaged in 
the practice for a year or more. The profession however did 
not appeal to him and he turned his thoughts tx>wardg teach- 
ing, expecting to start a private school, when he received the 
appointment of tutor of Latin at Yale college where he served 
in that enpaeity fnmi September, 1887, to June, 1800. Ho 
gave up tliis work to found the " Taft School " at Pdham 
Manor, Now Y(trk, where he mnaliRxl until tbe summer of 
1890 when lif Tii(tvo<l the school to Watertown, Connecticut, 
acting as pro-^i«l< iit and head master thnuighout that time. 
The school has ht-i'xi wondt rfiilly successful and stands among 
the very tirst in the country in point of high standing, popu- 
larity an<l success. It l)egan with t«'u boys in 1890. grew to 
thirty when the removal to Watertown ttx)k place anil has now 
a membership of ab^ut two himdre«l and forty in addition to 
about twenty masters an<l assistiiiits. During the thirty vears 
that have ehips*^! since the founding ol' ilic " Talt Scliool" 
much att«'ntion has h(^u given to tlie matter of s<HN>ndary 
eilucation and it is safe to say tluit in the higher development 
of tliis snbj(rt, no one has taken a mon^ active and useful part 
nor stands in a position of greater prominence, respwt and 
affection than Horace Dutton Taft. He has succ«'e<led in 
establishing for his sduxd a position not unlike that of the 
great so-called *'public s<*h«Mils" of England, being on at least 
equal terms with the lH*s.t sch(K>ls of the country, many with 
the prestige of generations of school boys. au<l this result, has 
been very largely brought alx>ut by sheer fon'<' of |K*rsonality. 
Whatever may bo the fact as to poetd, business or professional 
men, it is certain that the teaching ability and teniperanient 
muat be inborn and it is a matter of congratulation to the 
cause of sec/mdary education and therefore of higher educa- 
tion that Horace Taft found his true vwaticm. 

Mr. Taft was married on June I'l'. isi>2, to Winifred S. 
Thompson of Niagara Falls, who died in Deoember, 1909, 
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Frances Louise Taft Edwards 

Mrs. Francbs Louise Taft Edwards, youngest child and 
only daughter of Alphonso Taft, was bom July 18, 1865, 
in the eitj of Cincinnati. She was educated at Miss Nourse's 
School in that city, at Hiss Porter's School in Fanningt<», 
Connecticnty and at a school in Paris. She was a member 
of the family circle during the periods of Judge Taft's official 
life in Vienna and St Petersburg. She used the great 
op|»ortumties offered and completed her musical education, 
and acquired a thorough masteiy of French and German. 
Her fluency in these languages was exceptional and was 
excpf'dingly helpful to her father and mother. She was in 
California with them during the long period of Judge Taft's 
last illness and there met Dr. William A. Edwards of San 
Di^go, a very snccex«!sful and prominent physician. They 
weie married l)efore Judge Taft's death. After some years 
they moved to I.o^ Angeles, where thev now reside. 

When the world war l>egan ^frs. Edwards's erreat int<»rest 
in France and all things French took her into work for the 
benefit of the French, work for which she r«'<*eive<l the hearty 
thanks of the French government and some decoratiunsj. 
When America entered the war she direct^Ml tlie Red Cross 
work in Los Angeles and vicinity with distiuctiou and 
success. 
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The Tafts of Yesterday, Embkacino an Address De- 
livered BY Hox. Alphonso Taft at Uxbridoe, Mass., 
August 12, 1874. 

Judge Taft's address delivered in Uxbridge, Mass., so fully 
told the story of the Tafts in America, especially the de- 
scendants of R(>bert Taft, that any further effort in that 
direction would be mere repetition. But in that masterly 
address the speaker hopeil that future inve^nticrators might 
mon^ completely connect the Tafts of America with the 
Taaffes of Scotland, as was then done by tradition and by 
vague historic mention. 

This has been done in ways that are interesting and fairly 
authentic. Professor S. H. Taft, of Iowa, gave earnest and 
intelli<;ent research and his lalK)rs were supplemented by 
information from Savage's Genealogical Directory, from 
Hon. John Taffe, member of Congress from Nebraska in 
1872. Hon. Jahn TaffSe^s fatber was boni in Tifginia, aad 
his father came from Ireland. The family spelled the name 
Taaffe until abont the year 1800, when (me of the a's was 
dropped. Other investigators, and the history of the period 
wbm Robert Taft left En^and and when his ancestors left 
Scotland, all contribute to our fund of knowledge. 

At the time of the rollicking and irresponsible Ghailes 11, 
politics became mixed — very badly mixed — ^in Scotland. 
The older and younger branches of the Taaffe family took 
opposite sides in the controyersy, and so acute became the 
condition that the younger branches renounced the family 
name and took the name of Taft Of the Tafts, one went 
to England and was the ancestor of Robert Taft who came 
to America. Another went to Ireland and was the ancestor 
of the Irish Tafts, one of whom, Matthew, came to New 
England. Still another, induced by the preaching of Peter 
Payne, who carried the doctrine of Wycliffe to Bohemia, 
went to that country. The Tafts of Bohemia must have 
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become a well-known familv, a? an eininent Bohemian visit- 
ing this coinitrv, when a guest of the I iiion League Club of 
Chicago, hearing the name of Taft as that of one of the mem- 
bers of the club, exclaimed, " Taft, I hear that name fre- 
quently in this couiitrv. It is a liohenuan name. Is this 
man one of our pcftple?" The distinguished visitor was 
informe<l that Taft was not thought of here as a Bohemian 
name. Many Scotch and English people beside tlie Tafts 
went to Bohemia, drawn by the promises of liberty and pro- 
teotion which the rulers of that country were offering. It 
if interefitiiig to find that King Podiebvoad of Bohemia not 
only sought liberty and pioteetion for his people, but aeto- 
ally urged what today we wonld call a league of nations. 
He proposed a federation of Christian nations, having a 
parliament, a tribunal and an international military force 
to hear and settle all disputes among thflmaelves and for 
protection against the pagan nations. 

One of the Bohemian Tafts went to Persia and estab- 
lished business thm at a place which became the city of 
Taft and is the center of a great industry. 

Kituired and Frwnds: 

I hn% obeyed your call, and eom* tnm OU» to addreM our tribe is 
its d«ar old homo. At ftrtt I wfoto a deeliaation, bat other eomuele 

prevailed, and I eonelnded to accept the invitation. It has proved to 
me a labor of love, and if I oould he aMured that you would enjoy the 
bearing of my address as much as I have enjoyed the search, preparatory 
to writing it, I ihoald ba MtiMed. 

Qaaeatoglflal reeeaidi ia oftn derided; bat it It faeeiaatiiig, and 
wbaa panned with reason has a wholesome and Wneficial influenea. 
Nor is the value of that influence dependent upon th<> distinguished or 
oodiBtinguiahed character of our ancestry. It is certainly much more 
agneaUa aad MtliiMtoiy to iad fhem at teat reepectaMo. Tho vety 
doefara oao f ada aa ha reade tha raeord to tad avideaeea of good ehar> 
acter ia Ua ancestor*, and even of eminence, tends Strongly to eherisih 
in him a regard for the good and the emiiient, however much he may be 
disappointed in looking for it among \n» own progenitors. But if he 
finds a sound baeia of character in the b^inning, and eteady advance in 
eoltnya aftarwatd, eaah goaoiatioD tryiag to aiaha tha coadittoa of tho 
Best better than it« own, be will receive a still more wboteome stimulus. 
No man can deliberately be the first to dishonor the name and h!-iod nf 
his good ancestors. The study of genealogy, therefore^ to a reasonable 
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€«tent, whatever be the character of the retrospect, is salutary; pro- 
vided, always, that it W not [)r(>ni{»te<l by mere vanity. Weak minds 
may Bometimes feed their sell'-couceit on the deeds of their fathers. 
To be puffed op with telf-eftoem on oaeeotnl aeeonnt it ridienloai. 
Bnt it it BO eriiBO and no wnkmOM to appneiate tho duumeter and 
aehieremeats of those who have prccp<lc<l us, and to enuilate thrir vir- 
tues. Nor is it unnatural or unreasoiiable that every man should inquire 
into his own antecedents. 

It ia inm a long distanoo I have come to the home of our fiunily to 
talk of ita Uatory, eharaetw and eonditioii. It nay be like the "carry- 
ing of eoals to New Castle;" but I bring with me many hallowed 
assoeiations. My blood was all denve«l from the Mendon of 1680, with 
its original ample boundaries. My ancestors on both sides came to 
Meadon on the re-settl«nent in 1680 of the town after King Phillip's 
war— Bobert Taft, carpenter; Griadal Bawaoa, minister; Samvei Hay* 
ward, yeomaa, and Deacon Josiah Chapia. 

As we approach the final fjoal of life, we seem to W drawinjj nearer 
to our fathers, and the land that was their home becomes more hal- 
lowed. The Scripture says of one who has died, that he was "gathered 
to kia fatkere." Tkia expreasion ie entirety ia karmony with onr etati- 
ments as we approach "that b<nirne whence no traveler returns." The 
entire eifjht miles square of old Mondon is sai-rcd ground to me. I ap- 
proach it with pleasure, lin^jer among the mementoes of the past which 
I find here with delight, and feel myself at least a cousin to every 
tahahitaat; and this sweet dehisioa has grown npon me as I have be> 
eome acquainted with ttose wlH»ie fortnne it has been to abide in tliis 
our historic home. 

My wife, too, is a dowendant of the Torreys, the Davenports and 
the Uolbrooks of Mendon, and our children and our children's children 
will trace their origin to the same old Mendoa of 1680. 

All the BMBieatocs of the first dwdUag places of the fathers are 
peculiarly precious to those of their descendants whose fortune it has 
been to seek other homes. The places where those fathern livetl and 
tlie places where they died awaken the deepest interest, and their graves 
afitord a real, though meiaacholy, pleasave. The whole family, wherever 
feeding, is iateiested in the ob^et <tf ttis meetiDg, and as time advances 
that interest will increase. The origin and early history of the race is 
likely to ttecome more reliable and better understood in the future than 
it was soon after the death of the first settlers. At first they were 
bosy with pressing daties subduing the nnenltivated earth, guarding 
agiinsi tbdr wi|y but crod Indian fo^ and building necessary improve> 
ments, all unconscious that their acts and lives in lees than a hundred 
years would be historical. Had they known of the painstaking with 
which their posterity two hundred years after they were dead would 
seek evidence of the every-day acts and ftwts familiar to them, they 
would have left the record more perfect. 
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I should not have ventured upon the task which hH^ hopn assignoii to 
me, but for the rt's^arches of my honored father, Peter RawsoD Taft, 
now deceaaeil, the results of which he left in manuscript. Standing 
opoB bis dioDldflny I kad hoped to got a wider prospeet, and to aeo 
iome tUaga that Uj bejoad hia Bat wherever I have goat^ he 

was sure to have been before me. His love of Uxbridffo, the home of 
his birth and of his youth, gave him the (flow of enthusiasm whioh 
genealogical research requires. In his old age, having leisure, he gru ti- 
led hte taale for theae iaqalriei^ aad aodk waa hia aaeceaa ia poiaaiag 
theai that I eooat it a tare good f ortnne if in any inotanee I hare goae 
beyond him. Wh^n I oame to years of memory, I learned from him tii 
think of Uxbridgc as the land of tho blest. In the field and by th(» 
fireside, be would recount to me the happy days of his boyhood in Ux- 
hridge; would tdl me of the placet aad ieeneo wUeh weie tivid ia hia 
floiad, the three riven that flowed towards the south, Mninford on the 
west, the wonderful Great River in the middle, and West River on the 
east; of the noted farms on the highlan<lH, and on the river l»ank9, al- 
ways including the old farm of bis ancestors on the Great Hirer in 
whieh he felt a legretfnl iatereat. Oa it he had ploughed and hoed, 
and harrowed and nunred, wifhont fatigue^ aad with a boy's eathoalaan. 
All theae hill% valleys, farms and houses he repeoplo<l before mj imagi* 
nation with neighbors, friends, unch's, emisins, brothers and sisters, asso- 
ciating their names with uunierous anecdotes. And when afterward 1 

Tiaited Uabridge aad met the people wiiooe naam had beea made thna 
f aaalliar to my ear ia nj bo^Modf it waa impearible to Nallae tliat I 

was among strangers. 

The American branch of our family tree do not flatter our vanity with 
many brilliant public careers, but they have proved a vigorous and 
proIiAc stoeki of whidi we hava no oesaaiMi to ba aahaaed. Tha tnt 
of oar progeaitora in thia eouatry waa Bobert Ttift Of Ua birth we 
have no record; that it was humble but ri'speotable, I cannot doubt. He 
died on the Stij of February, A. D. 17"J.">, at an age. as T think, of not 
less than eighty-five years. The date of his birth cannot be placed 
hter thaa 1640. Sarah, hia wife, is ahown eimelnBively to have been 
bora about that date. Who siie waa before tlie merger of her name ia 
that of her husband by marriage, we know not. Every effort, hitherto, 
to trace her family beyond herself has failed. It is to be hop»»d that 
some one may be more fortunate hereafter. Of Bobert 's antecedents 
we hava no d^eet evidenee. Hia tot appearance in America, aa far aa 
we liave beea able to trace him, waa ia coaneetlon with liia honoe aad 
lot in Braintree^ whieh we find him owning in 1678. In the year 1679, 
he made arrangements to move to Mendon, first purchasing a "house 
lot" in Mendon, and then selling his house and lot in Braintree. The 
sobstanoe of the deed from him and hia wife^ of hia honae and lot in 
Biaiatrce, was (Book 17, page 279, SnlTolk Co., town leoorda) *'That 
Bobert Taft of Braintre^ in the county of Suffolk carpenter aad Sarah 
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his wife for and in eoBaidfnition of eighty pounda, soM and convejed 
to Caleb Hobart of the same town, yeoman, a certain parcel of land 
with (Iweliiog house, barn, and orchard thereon, then in the poasesaioa 
of the nid BolMrt Taft in Monotoquod, within the boiiiid% or limite of 
BraiBtree afonieid contaiiiiiig bj estimatiMi, tweetj aene." The deed 
mm signed and sealed by Robert Taft and Sarah Taft, his wife. The 
date of the dm! waa Nov. 18, 1679, while the date of the arknowle«lg- 
ment waa March 12, A. D. 1679, apparently eight months before the 
exeeution. This aaoma^, howeyer, which pnienta ittelf xepeatedlj in 
the doeumente I maj refer to, is explained bj the law of England, 
which prior to the year 1752 eoouneneed the 1«^ year on the 2Sth daj 

of March. 

No record of any kind has been found showing the source of Robert 
Taft*a title. Nor ia thte atrange, when we eoniider that to imperfeet 
are the record* of thoee eariy tramaetiona that aeareely any title can be 

traced to its source on the record. There is one dee<l conveying an 
adjoining lot, which bounded upon this lot, as "the property of Robert 
Taft," spelling bis name T-a-ff-e, and that deed was dated October 19, 
1078, a litlto nuwe tiMa a year before tlie eieentiMi of tiie deed to Caleb 
Hobart, ihowing tiiat th«y held that property at leaet more than oae 
year. Beyond that we have not as yet been able to go. 

Two months previous to the exeeution of tlic <ieetl by K ilt»rt and 
Sarah to Uobart, he had purchased a "house lot" in Meudon, and 
received a deed from Coi. Wm. Crowne, who "for and in consideration 
of £90 of lawful nwney paid by Savill Wmpeon of Boston, cord wainer, 
and Robert Taft of Braintree, housewright, granted unto the said SavUl 
Simpson and Robert Taft and their heirs, in equal halves, all that my 
forty acre house lot, situate<l, lying and being within the township of 
Mendham," (that was the English spelling of the name) "New Eng- 
land, and near nnto the pond; therewith, forty acree of second divieion 
land adjoining thereto, together with all other lands, swamps, meadows 
and divisions of lands made or to be made." The deed is very formal, 
with full covenants. This was an important <leed in the history of the 
Taft family. But how little could any of the parties realize the long 
line of events which were to flow from that single document, solemniced 
tiiere in Beaton on the 15tfa of August, 1679. The records show that OoU 
Crowne had been one of the original settlers of Msndon, aad a leader 
among them, before the Indian war. But he never rsturned. This 
house lot bad been improved before the war. 

Memlon was first organized as a town in 1667. It was far removed 
from the oMer s«'ttleineiits, in the forest, and surrouiKlc'I by Indians. 
It had gone on successfully till 1675, when the war of King Phillip 
commenced, and all the inhabitants who were not killed were driven 
away, many nerer to return, and all their houses burned. Their min* 
ister, Ber. Joseph Emerson, never returned. After the war in 1680, the 
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rf<x<tflrtnont r('ninion<M><l. Aad ttMB, ovT progenitor flnt ftppcftred in 

the history of M«*n<ion. 

There is a tradition that he was an adherent of the eommonwealth, 
a Seoteh Puritan, disgusted wHh the Cavaliera, aad that la the troublooa 
tfaoM eoaeequeot upon the rule of ("barles the 8ccon«i, he sought refuge 
from civil and relifjious tyranny in the forests of N>w Kngland, — that 
he had been in the i'<Mintry longer than any extant re«.M)r«ls show, and 
had even been in Mendon t>cfure the Indian War. All this was possible^ 
He tvM ef age ia 1660 when Cbwlee II gained eontrol of the Britiih 
government, aad had opportunity to be diMgiiHte<1, and perhape terrified^ 
by the inisgovernment and tyranny, civil ami rcli^rious, of that mnnarrh. 
The agitation in Sdtland U'tween the years ItHiU and 1676, was full 
of annoyance and alarm. All that can be said of the tra<iition is, that 
DO record haa been fomd diewiag that Bobert T^t waa in this eonntiy 
prior to 1678. The distance in time ia not so great as to take away all 
the force of •JtatomontH handed down from fathers to son«, and wj far 
an thin tradition makes Scotland the plaoe from which Bobert first came, 
It is probably correct. 

And here I mnst be permitted to <|ttote from an intereatang letter 
written by the late IVederick Taft, Esq., of Uxbridge, to hia grand- 
npi)hew. Henry W. Taft, Esq., of Pittsfield. dated April 10th. 1S3S. He 
says, "How long since I cannot tell, three brothers by the name of Taft 
left Scotland in troublous times and came into England. One of them 
oettled in Irdaad. One of hia deaeendanta came over aad aettled in 
Upton, bringing three or four sons. They were formerly called "tlm 
Irish Tafts. " One of the three brothers settlwl in Englan<l. «ome of 
whose descendaiitH have Hcttled in South Kintrston, Rhode Island. Vet 

have never beard of them till lately, when a young man from there 
worked f Mr me^ whoae motlier in» a Taft The name waa nnnwrooa aad 
wealthj. 

"The third brother, who was my father's great grandfather, came to 
America and settled, I suppose, in Mendon, in this State. His given 
name 1 never learned. His children and grand -children and descend- 
aata were veiy auBMnma and aoma of his.deaeaadaata an pfobahlj 
aettled ia ahaoat every Stata ia the Uaion. My graadfather, laraal 
Taft, settled ia Ifeadoa, aad whea Uptoa waa iaeorporated waa set off 
to Upton." 

Mr. Frederick Taft, the writer of this letter, was born in 1759, two 
yeara before the death of the first Daniel Taft, and nine years before 
the death of Baajamia, aoaa of the tret Bobert; aad Baarael Taft, the 
father of Frederick, was bom in 1731, when all the five sons of the 
first Robert were in active life. He had failed to Irarn, or to recollect, 
the name of the founder of our race, on this continent. But the tradi- 
tioa coming down so directly ought to be valuable aa to the nationality 
of the f aa^y. I hava mada aoma effort to teat tha tmtt of theae stata* 
meats. So far aa tha tenpoiary aattleawBt of oaa braaeh of tha faaiily 
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in Ireland is concerne<l, fiml cDnfirmation in thf faot that in 
about fifty years after Robert Taft camo to Mention. Matthew Taft ilid 
come from the ourtb part of Ireland and settled in that part of Uop< 
Uatoo, tHneb is now in Upton. Soba of th* deMendnnto of Hntthovr 
Tssido still in Upton; some nslds^ and hnvo nirfdsd for many years, 
in the State of Vermont; and some have emijfrntfHl to and live in the 
State of Xew York. Thoy all have a tradition that they came from 
Scotland and tarried but a few years in Ireland. As to the supposed 
onigrntion from England of tho sseond brothor, or his dsse e n dsn t% and 
thoir settlement in Booth Kingston, B» it wants eoafnnatiiHi. We 
have found none bearing the name whom we could not traee to Robert, 
except the descendants of Matthew. If those who settled in South 
Kingston were in fact ' ' numerous and wealthy, ' ' as Mr. Frederick Taft 
learned from "tho man who worhod for him," it is renaarimblo that 
tliej have not been reported to ns. It is poseiUs tiiat, nnUke tho de- 
scendants of Robert, they provefl unprolifle, so that, though onee planted 
in Rhode Ishind, their race has run out. We cannot ascribe such a 
result to the confined limits or unfertile character of that State, for 
Robert Taft 'a deseendants haro flourished there as well as olsewhera. 

Conftrmatory of this general reeoUection of Mr. Frederiek Taft, tiiat 
the emigration was immediately from England. I will refer tO a StSt^ 
nent left by tlie late Razaleel Taft, EfWj., written in 1837. 

He says: "My great-grandfather, Daniel Taft, came from England 
and settled on the sonth'Sast side of Mendon pond. My greai>grand> 
father had fonr brothers eome with him, Thomas, Robert, Joeeph and 
Benjamin. The two former settled nifl^ him in Mondoo, on the easterly 

margin of Mendon pond." 

"Joseph located himself on the estate now occupied by Zadock Taft, 
within what was then Mendon, now on tho Pravidonea road in Uxbridgek 
Benjamin settled on the estate on whieh I now rsridsi My grandfather, 

Jnfliah, lived on the farm since owne<l and improve*! by my father, 
Bazalcel Taft. and given by him to my aister, Chloe Thayer, and on which 
she and her family now reside." 

In estimating tho valoo of this kind of evidenee^ wo have to eonaider 
tho intelligeneo of the men, the sobjeet of tho traditi<ni, and their 

opportunities for knowing whereof they have spoken. 

The writer of the last statement differs from the writer of the 
former, in not going so far back as to Scotland, nor does he appear to 
know that there was a <rst Bobertf (tf whose existenee TndutlA was 
aware, althongh he did not know hto name. But thess two statements 
are not inconsistent. They both make the immediate emigratton to 
America from England. 

Daniel Taft, one of the five original brothers, lived to the age of 84 
years and disd in 1761. Eaqoirs Bamieal, tta older, was hon in 1790^ 
elavan years befws ths death of his graadfathsr Sanisl, and eighteen 
years bef ors tho dsath of Benjaaain, tho famthor of Daniel, and he him* 
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solf live<] to Vh- oi>;ht\ iiiiio year*! of ape, and died in the year 1839. He 
nsLS well known hj nxhjiy new living. These two lives of Daniel and 
Bualeel spaiuMd tlw entire space. It is impoMiliIe to doobt that tii« 
flnt Daniel Taft, who, if bo did not eomo with his father, HTod with 
him in >fpml»m forty-five years, knew whence he came. He must have 
known what his father said on the subjf^rt, and must have communicated 
it, not unce but a thousand times, and so it became a tradition. The 
yoQiiger Baiolcel mutt have heard his father 'a aeeooat of the same. 
And here I nay add my own memory of what the elder Bazaleel, in the 
summer of informed roe. It was my first visit to I'xJiridge. He 

told nif sut)fltantially the same thing as is stated in the pajier I have 
now read. He was then 84 years of age. These traditional statements, 
together with some farther eonsiderstions aridng from the etymologieal 
derivation of the name, make it quite clear that we must go to England 
or Scotland to look for the orijjin of our race. 

If «c regard the name itwif, it lea<l8 us to the minio conclusion. Mr. 
JauietM>n, lu his "Etymological Dictionary of the iScottish Lianguage," 
a work of high aiithori^, gives the word "Taft" as a good Seotdi 
word, meaning "a messauge, or dwelling and grooad for household 
nsee." "This term," he further remarks, "seems radically the same 
with the English 'Toft.' " I know of no other language in which the 
name has significance. With the broad pronunciation of the Scotch 
there is not much differeaee in sound between the Seotdi "Taft" and 
the English "Toft." Thouj^h evidently from the same root, the mean- 
ing is Rlijfhtlv different in Englantl and in Scotland, in England, ac- 
cording to Webster, one definition is, "a grove of trees," and another 
is "a plaee where a messuage has stood, but is decayed probably from 
the root of Tuft;" aad Webster gives its dsrivation in the Osaish 
language, as from "tofte or tomt/' to whieh also Jameson trsoea 

"taft" in the Scottish diale.t. 

It has l>een souietinus thought that the name was Irish, because there 
is a well known and distinguished family iu Ireland of the name Taaffe, 
or Taffe, or Taff, or Taaf , in all whieh forms the name is spsUed, though 
ahrajs pnmouneed in the same manner and aa one ijUaUe. It haa 
been supposed that the change from Tsaffe to Taft was so dight that 
the names may well be regarded as the same and this is true. At one 
time T thought there was great force in the argument to show that our 
race sprung from Ireland and was Irish. There arc very few English 
names which have not in the last two hundred years undergone greater 
modifeations than this would be. But it is to bs eoaddered ^t the 
name ia as liaUe to be diaaged from Taft to Taff, as from Taff to Taft. 

The 4|aestion after all ii^ Where doee the name belong— where is its 
homef and whence did our family eomet I am not disposed to contro- 
vert the hyj>otheBis that the names are the ssme. But whence did 
iiobert Taft briog it to America! 
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This is a point on which I might enlarge, if it were profitable to uae 
your time today in this way. 

Abbe MaeGeogbau, in his history of Irelud, whidi was written in 
Fireaeh, and which is regarded as good authority, and generally aeea- 

rate, says (page 274): 

"The Taffes of Ireland are originally from England; their fir«t ap- 
pearance in Ireland was at the cud of the 13tb century." Members of 
tbit family reached great honor and power. Mr. Lodge, ia his book of 
the British Peerage and Banmetage, says that, "King James I gsre 
Wm. Taaffe much; also Queen Elizabeth gave him preferment;" that 
"Sir John Taffe, his son, was kniphto*! in his father's lifofinio, and 
the King in 1628, having receivoW rummeiidatiuD of his virtues and 
abiHties, and Uiat he was a principal gentleman of an ancient family 
of England, and well affected to his Majesty's interest, was pleased to 
advance him to the dignity of Baron of Ballymore and Viscount Taffe 
of Correii. by Tatent, bearing date at Dublin, Aug. 1, 1628, and July 
I4tb he took bis seat in tbe Uouse of Peers." 

One of the feats of arms for which Gapt. Wm. Taffe recMved prefer- 
ment inm Elisabeth was the taking of Blarney Castle; and from the 
account of that transaction given in history, it would seem to have beoi 
taken as much by blarney as by military prowess. But it was an im- 
portant service to tbe cruwu of England, and (.^ueeu Elizabeth aud King 
James so regarded and rewarded it. 

I refer to these authorities not to claim anything more than plebiaa 
blood, by identifying otirselyes with the nobility of Ireland; bnt to 
show that the historical n'sult is tin* winic, whi'thor our ancestors came 
directly from England, Scotland or Ireland; and that the change in the 
spelling may as wdl have been from ''Taft to Taffe," when the family 
now in Irelaad toft England, as from "Taaffe" to "Taft," when onr 
ancestors settled in Mendon, and when Matthew settle<I in Upton. 

Some future genealogical explorer will travel in Eti^lan<], Scotland 
and Ireland and search the records there to prove where this name 
belongs, and to identify if possible the place from which Bobert Taft 
came to this eonntry, and whether or not Sarah came with him. 

But yielding to the tradition among the descendants of both Robert 
and Matthew such weight as we cannot well deny, we must conclude that, 
though these families may all t>e of the same original stock, the emigra- 
tion of the famity now in Ireland, from England or Sootlaad, was sev- 
eral centuries earlier than ttat of Bobert T^, who came directly to this 
country from the original home of the race. 

On the 29th of July following the purcha8<» from Crowne, a partition 
was made between Savil Simpaon and Bobert Taft, by deed, in which 
Bobert Taft is described as "late of Braintree, now of Mendham, car- 
penter." TUs deed gives to Simpson a certain field belonging to tiie 
said land, commonly called "Pondfield;" and it gives to Robert Tnft 
the field known as the "Fortfield," and says that both of said fields^ 
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viz., "Pondfield and Fortfield are parted, the one from the other, hj 
fhe highway u it now lies." Now It happens that th<M two flold% tho 
"Pondfleld" and the "IVHrtAoId," an stiU diTidod hf the mum road 

"lying" as it did then. There was very ♦•arly some structure on th«* 
Fortfield, which waa calleii and perhaps ust^l as a fort. There are now 
on the high part of the tract, large rocks which appear to have belonged 
to MMnatliiiig of tho Uad. Bot this name and this fort aatodato King 
PUnip'a war. 

The records of the proceedings of the settlers before the war, diatio* 
guish these two fields in the same way, in assi^jning them to Col. Wm. 
Crowne. it is satisfactxiry to be able to find the field on which the 
fortoaoo of tbo Taft family were began; that on whieh the first hooaa 
was raised, and that on whieh the second was erected. It adds to oar 
satisfaction to fiml the descendants of Rol>ert Taft still cultivating his 
lands an<i dwellinjj there. It is s<*liioni true in this r nuitry tliiit the 
deflcendanta of one man hold for two hundred years the lirst homestead. 
Mr. AlaBson Taft, in the rizth geoeration from the llrst Bobert, owns 
and resides upon the homestead, the original Fortfield, a site as bsanti- 
fill now as it was then, himself ilesceiided from the first Thosttl^ aad 
his wife descended from Robert, junior. 

If anyone supposes that the purchase of a forty-acre "house lot" 
was the porehase of but ftvrty or eighty aeiea of laad, 1m luw aa iaada- 
qoate idea of the traasaetiiMi. 

The project of founding a settlement was formed SS early as 1662, 
and alxiut forty men concerted together for the purpose. Part nf them 
were from Weymouth and part from Braiotree. Their records began 
several years before they had a legal organiiation as a town. These 
forty men eaeh had a forty^aero house lot witii all the rights^ whieh 
under their orgaaiiatiOB appertained to such ownership. It appears 
really to have been an ownership of one-fortieth of all lands in the 
town, to be divided out as they should want them to improve or to sell, 
and ttiis right aammted to more or Isai^ as tiw owaer was mora or koa 
eaiafiil to draw and loeate landa at erery dirisioau It would seem that 
the proprietors did not all of them draw and locate their share of tha 
lands divided. The more lands they had, the more taxes to support the 
minister and to build the meeting bouse, and the more work on the high- 
waja tlM7 woold have to pay. Bobert Taft, and his sons after him, 
wen prompt to draw and loeate their sham of oveiy divirion. The 
prime house lot was nominally forty aerea. But it had meadnw lands 
attached to it, and it had what was called the "great lot," which was 
generally located in some other place, and was much larger. 

The prime idea would leem to have been that every proprietor shovld 
have all the land he needed as incident to his house or honss lot; and 
then that there should he divisions from time to tbne of the unappro- 
priated lands as tliey should determine. Tare was taken that none 
should be let into proprietorship who were not approved by the com- 
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munity. The lot which each dwelt upoo was sometimes called bis 
doubling lot, or tiia lot located on the "prime diviaion." It was the 
lot lluit AoiTOd hit prop«r dum in futora dirisloM. The order in which 
'fhcj thould choose lands for ioMtions wa^ Iftprnnno-I by lot, so that, m 
the resolutions of the town pxpressed it, "it should be by Divine ProTi- 
dence disposed to them, fur all the right they are legally seized of." 

As Robert Taft was a housewright, the building of his house was 
prooq^ done. Its lite on the "Fortieid" wne noil eUgiUo and it 
wen known. It rose feat^ from the pond, ttnndlng at a gneefol and 
yet convenient distance. It was all the more beautiful as a water- 
view at all. The land itself was excellent and of such a commodious 
grade at to be profttablj eoltivaled. It is eaqr to imagine Robert and 
Sarah in their old age^ after having labored ineenantly to elear and 
cultivate their house lot, ritting in their front door and admiring the 
beautiful sheet of water spread out beforo them, and felicitatin>» them- 
selves on having the only site in Mendon combining all the desirable 
qjoalititB found hi thitb Th^ might have gone fnrtiier and eongratn* 
lated themtelTet <m the f net that, bj eneompaiiing thit beantifnl laka 
by their lands and their houses, th^ had identified it with the liittoix 
of their lives in Mendon, and made it a family monument, as imperish- 
able as any shaft of stone. "It bore no inscription from which the 
fntoie anth|naiian thoaU wipe the dost," bat it was to identifled with 
that pioneer fhtlier and those pioneer sons that it needed none to tell 
their descendants of the hardships thej had endued to found n family 
in the forests of Mendon. 

Our first progenitor in this country was a plain, unlettered man. He 
was a carpenter, a self-made man. The indications are that he followed 
the bnsinett in esrlj life eOeiently; for when hs eaois to Mendon, bsing 
nbout forty years old, he brou^t the meant to buy land. Though de> 
scribed as a joiner, he had five sons, and was in a new eountry of farms. 
He comprehended the situation. There wa.s n demand for farmers, not 
joiners. Brery man in that primitive age and country was his own 
joiner. Robert reared his sons to be farmeri, nnd beenne a fanner 
himself. He understood the main strength of a farmer. It was land. 
He had a farm even in Braiutree, however short his stay there. He 
secured land in Mendon before moving his family, and after his settle- 
meat in Mendon hs panned the sane policy on a larger seals. It ap- 
pears from the proprietor's book nt Msnd«» that Robert Tafl^ after 
settling in Mendon, laid out and loeated and purchased numenms and 
large trartH of land, lands in his own name and lands in the names of 
all his sons. It would be tedious to enumerate his appropriations and 
his pnr ebs s BS . They were in all parts of the town, but more extensively 
in the south nnd west. The fnther nnd the sons had the same appeCita 
for land, and by its gntiflcation they secured themselves and their ds* 
aeendants against any oeeasion for eniipfrating for a long time to come. 
The first generation accumulated, so far as we can learn, and wasted 
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little or nothing. They built lioiiMi and elouod and cultivated their 
laada. The young men, aa aeon aa they arrived at the proper tine ci 

life, married discreet and industrious young women, and the foreste of 
Mendon and I'xhridfje blossomed as the rose. If they desire*! to live in 
good old Uxbridge or Mendoo, they had permanent homes on which to 
live. If our tribe emigrated leea than other faadliee, for a tine fliia ia 
aeeooated for by the Aitea^t and energy of the fathera rather ttaa 
by the want of tho8<^ qualiUee in their sons. 

80 extensive were the posnessions of Robert Taft and his sons that 
from Mendon Pond, which they encompassed, and which then and for 
many yeara afterward waa known aa Taft's poud, and ia etill so deeig- 
Bated on the eoon^ nap^ th^ atietehed away to the Slate line on the 
sooth, and across al] the three riven^ and Reveral miles beyond toward 
the west. It is said that his purchaeee west of the Bhickstnne covered 
an area of two and a half miles aqoarOf nor ie this at all increilible, if 
we regard the proprietor'a book, and If there ia room for laying out ao 
nnieh land on that aide of the river without enerooehing npon the town 
of Douglaa. 

But there is one other real t^tnte transaction of Robert Taft which 
has excited my curiosity, ami which I cannot afford to omit. In Book 
80, page 165, of Soifolk county recorda, ie recorded a deed dated March 
10, 1718, by Funl Dudley, WiOian Muntford and riz othera, eonveyiag 
to Robert Taft one- tenth part of a tract of land ei^t miles square^ 
recitinp that his excelleiioy Joseph Dudley, Governor, affreeably to an 
order passed by the council and aseembly at Boeton, in 1703, had granted 
to the grantora n eertain traet of waate land pnrdnaad of the Indina 
native proprietor!^ aitnated In tiio NIpnnek eonntry, between the towna 
of Mendon, Worcester, New Oxford, Sherbonme and Marlboro^ of eight 
nilee square wherein is inclu<ieil a tract of four miles square, called 
Haaeanamisco, owned by the Indians, they to have and to bold the laud 
by the name of the town of Sutton, and that Bobert Taft of Mendon, 
waa equally intereated with Willlan Munford and othera, who eonati- 
tuted the company to whom the grant was matle, and was one of the 
first purchns4^r.s <'f said tract of laii'i from the Indians, althoujiii not 
mentioneU in said grant, and the said Paul Dudley and company above 
named "for and in eonaldflntSoB of the undoubted ri|^t of the aaid 
Bobert Taft in the premiaee," eonvey one full tenth part of aaid tract 
of land, to be known as the town of Sutton, subject, among other eon* 
ditions, to that of "i»aying to the Queen one fifth of the gohl and silver 
that should be found." The negotiation for the purchase of this tract 
of land had been made with John Wampus, the Indian sachem; and the 
BegoUatioBa had been had aa early aa 1681-8, not long after the aettlo> 
meat of Mendon; and after the purchase had been negotiated with the 
Indians, a much more tedious ne^^otiation hail to be made with the 
colonial government to have their jturchaso rtx-ognizcd. There were 
many who disputed the title of John Wampus and bis tribe. There are 
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mtndtj Btnwg pttHiow on flle in Boston both for and against tho reeog- 
nitioa of fhe pnrehaae. Robert Taft's name did not appear among fba 

purchasers; but this deed aettles fhe qaestion that be was a part-owner, 
and urxlonbtedly bore an important part in the original nofjotiations 
with John Wampus for the laud. I can find no other ground for the 
eomplaint iirideh mm aiade against bfm for imagalar trading witfc fha 
Indiana. 

The purchase of Sutton is mentioned by R<n-. Peter Whitney in his 
history of the County of Worcester, published in 1793. On page 89, he 
sajrs: "The tract of land (Sutton) was originally purchased by a 
number of gentlemen of 8aeham John Wampos and Us eompany, of 
Indinnsy who elaimed It. Wampus frit r c s ei T od four miles square for 
bis countrymen, the Indians, which they called Hassanamisco. This is 
now Grafton." Robert Taft was at least one of the principal pur- 
chasers of this large and valuable township of land; a township which, 
at the time Mr. Whitney wrote (1793), had more inhabitants than 
Worcester itself. Bobert's dealing with the Indians nndoubledlj had 
significance. But there is no evidence that the Indians ever complained 
of any injustii-e, i>r that any injustice or hanii was done by him to any- 
body; however, his negotiating with them might have excited the jealous 
apprehensions of some of his neighbors, at a time when the bitter mem- 
ories of the Bidian war were still ranUing in their minds. 

But the government finally recognised the validity and propriety of 
the purchase and ratified the title. His interest in the town of SattOS 
he afterward dispo8e<l of to different parties. 

The first general town meeting held in Meudon was on January 3rd, 
A. D. 1680, when the town ehote their seleetmen, and Bobert Taft was 
one of them. This was his llrst appearance in Mendon. 

On the fo\irth <h\y of the second month, the town held another meeting 
and chose Rol>ert Taft as one of a comniittw to take care that the 
building of the minister's house be carried on and finished at or before 
the 25th of December next. 

The first list of names assessed for the minister's sopport that is 
shown by the records wa»; in 1(1S5. Robert Taft is among them, and 
pays a goo<l rate. A eoniniittt^^ was appointe<l to build a moetinp house 
and raise the money. lie was on that committee, l^om time to time 
he was deeted as one of the Seleetmen, and wna frequently placed on 
important committees. iVom time to time^ bj vote of the town, he^ 
with Deacon Josiah Chapin, was placed on a committee "to instruct the 
selectmen." The town relied on his judgment in practical matters. 
In 1698 he was on a committee, with Captain Chapin, "to view the 

streams of ttie town, and select a place for a com ndll." The land he 
nnd his sons had laid out and purchased lay on both sides of the Black- 
stone and extended westwardly. They had found out that the best lands 
they had were on the west side of the river, and they were busily en- 
gaged in improving them. They projected a bridge. It was a public 
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matUfy bat it WM nore important to tttm than to all the r«st of the 
toWB. The town was not readr to vot«» money, but it did vote "that 
Mr. Taft and his sods should be freed from working at the highwaTB 
in case thejr build a bridge over the Oreat Vtnr to thair laad om tka 
wMt tide of mid rivor, nntU other non'a work eone to be pfoportioBable 
to thein ia working upon the highways." Thia was in 1709. The 
bridge was built and wa-* probably the first bridge ever built over that 
river. The ««ite is 8till known, though abandoned as a site for a bridge, 
the river having cut another channel and made the western landing of 
the bridge on an island. The road whieh tbej ezeavated to the old 
bridge ia plainlj vieible^ thon^ overgrown with shrubbery and trees. 
But for many years it was the eros^ing for the public as well as for the 
Taft«, and though known as "the bridge the Tafts built," the public 
had no other. In a few jean the town began to feel the abeence of the 
Tafta ia the repairiof of Ughwaji, aad I •upeet that if the truth was 
known the town had beeome tiek of its bargain. 

In 1721 the town vote^l "to choose three men to diseuss with Mr. 
Taft and his sons, with reference to their failing in with the town to 
work at highways, and to make report to the town on what terms thej 
will fall in, at the next neeting." The next meeting was ealled to 
eonsider and resolve what to do with respect to repairing the Oreat River 
Bridge, and about the Tafts "falling in" with the town to work at the 
highways. The town met and propose^] to the Tafts an arbitration, 
which was decUne<l, whereupon the town "vote«l that Mr. Taft and his 
son% that had been freed bgr the town from working at the highways 
on aoeoQDt of building the above said bridge, do henceforth work at the 
liitrhwnys (■(jUMlly with the rest of the inhiiliitunts of the ti>wn. and that 
the surveyors warn them to work at the highways as other men, and on 
their refusal to prosecute them for their neglect, and that the town will 
Stand hj them in thdr proseention." We hear no more of the qnes- 
tion. The Tafts, probably, were good natured about it and "fell in," 
not PHrini; to press farther the operation of their remarkable contract 
with the town. They could well afford to do so, such was their monopoly 
of the good lands on the weet side of the river. 

No alienation or disaff eetion resulted from thia harmless controversy. 
"The bridge the Tafts built" continued to be ** the bridge over the 
Great River," and the onlv one for twentv vears; and then in 1729 the 
Tafts built the second bridge a short distance below the first. This 
also was done in concert with the town. But instead of voting to free 
them from highway tones "till other men's work eome to be propor- 
tionable^" the town of Uzbridge voted to contribute sixty {KMiuda to- 
ward the expense, the Tafts iigreeing to buiM and keep the bridge in 
good repair for seven years. This was un^loubtedly a better bargain 
for the town than the former. But the bridging of the "Oreat Biver" 
still remained a fandly of the Tafts. 

There can be no doubt of the weight and usefulness of the ftrst 
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Bobeit in tbe nffain of the town m wvU u of hit diaeretioa in the 
eondnet of liis own aflein. 

In 1693, his son Thomas appears upon the tax list. In 169;"5, Robert, 
junior, was taxi»<l. In 1699, Daniel was taxed, and the Taft family 
|)aid more taxes than any other, in 1 703, Joseph was taxed. In 1713, 
n dimwing wm had for the aizth diviaioD of lota, and Robert, Thooun, 
Bobert, junior, Danid, Jooeph and Benjamin all appeared on the rolL 
Benjamin does not appear e n the list of those taxeil to support the 
minister at all in McikIoh, Tluit circunistani'e is explained by the fact 
that he was reported as a (Quaker, and the (Quakers were exempt from 
militarj dntjr and from supporting any ministera bat ttieir mm. Not 
many years after theiO boys b^an to pay taxes, they began respectively 
to takt' a share in town affairs; and the father, yielding his place to 
them, gradually receded from the public eye till jf^bruary 9th, 1725, 
when he departed this life* 

The leeordo of that early time were imperfect. We liare no record 
of their births or marriage^ and are fortunate if we And when fhej 
died. It was a rare tinMimstance if any of those hard working men 
who wore founding the fortunes itf their country as well as their own, 
recorded anything relating to the past, and their verbal communications 
were loet in their gmvea. 

In my reeeat search in the arehivea of Suffolk eounty, I found the 
original will of the first R( bf-rt Taft, in an enclosure with aOfSral other 
interesting doouuionts. The Mill was dilaj.idated and in several pieces. 
But after collecting the pieces and restoring them to their places, there 
was no diiBenlty in reading it. 

IMreetly under the dgnature of the testator and the witness was 
wTitten the probate of the will as made by Sarah, the widow, on tbe 
4th of March, 17'J5, authenticated by the .ludge of Probate, though not 
transcribed upon the record. The will was written in a good plain hand, 
and in the sanw enclosure was the inventory of hia estate^ evidently 
written in the same hand. Among the items of the inventory were: 
"In primis, his purse £75, 15s," and the other items were such as to 
give some idea of the simple and yet c<unfortable manner of life of this 
aged couple who had long since given each of their sons ample farms 
by deeds of gift, and in fact distributed among thsm the larger part 
of their estate. The ^tpraiaed iteans amount, aa I add theoD, to £251, Ib, 
leaving out "the bible and other books," tbe valuations of which are 
torn off and lost. It is to be remembered that shillings then were more 
valuable than pounds are now. The most interesting document con- 
tained in the indosure, however, was a petition of flie widow, Sarah 
Taft, to the Judge of Probate, dated Feb. 20, 1725, aaUng to be e» 
cused from i>er8onal attendance to prove the will: 

**Whereaj< by the last will and testament of my beloved husband, 
your poor petitioner is made sole executrix thereof, and I being advanced 
thnnigh Divine Frovidenee unto the age of eighty and five years, so that 
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I am rendered incapable of taking so gre&i n .ionrner upon me as to 
appear personally before your Honor, the distance being near forty 
lailea; that your Honor irould ba pleaaed to exeoaa your aged petliloBor'a 
wm-appearanee, and that the will may be prored; and that your Honor 

would permit and allow of my oldest son, Thomas Taft, being co-admin- 
istrator with me, to asHiHt, that I may the better be enabled to act and 
transact, is the prayer and humble request of your petitioner." 

(Signed) «8anih Tkft." 

Sarah also appeared before Joaiah Chapin, Eaq^ on the 17th of Feb- 
rvary, 1725, and made a formal acknowledgment of this petition as h r 
%'obintarv a. t. This ia the first atithiMitic evidence we have hail of the 
age of the^c our tirst progenitors, and that iSarah, to whom the testator 
by his will gave all Ids property, waa alivo and caoiad tha wiH to ba 
proTOd. Wben I aaw tho friU, I bad not aeon ttio handwriting of any 
of the sons. But having since seen many original documents written by 
Daniel as well as other of the sous, 1 am satisfied that the will and the 
inventory were in the tiandwriting of his son Daniel. 

In November of the aame year, the record shows that Thomas applied 
for lottera of admiaiatration, and tlia oonrt mado an entry raeitii^^ tbo 
fact that aaid Sarah Taft having deceased, the court appointed Thomas, 
the oldest son, sole administrator. The administration bond of Thomas, 
with bis futn, ?21eazer Taft, and Jacob Aldrit-h as his sureties, is with 
the will duly executed. Both Robert and Sarah, therefore, died in 172o. 

The reeorded deoda of gift to Ua aona in eonaideration of bia Ioto and 
affaetion, beipeak a fatber wbo waa not the last to appreciate tbo pra* 
dence and enterprise of his rtwn sona. These dispositions of his property 
were worthy of a patriarch. He trusted his sons, and they were all 
worthy of bis confidence. By these generous and timely gifts, in which 
Sarah shared, for abo had joined her husband in ezeenting tbe deeds, 1m 
bnd ahown the atrength of his love for his sons. By his will he showed 
the undoubting confidence he placed in his faithful Sarah. "In primis, 
to my beloved wife, Sarah, whom I likewise constitute my sole executrix, if 
she shall sur\'ive me, 1 give all and singular my real and personal estate, 
togotber witb ny moveablea, ria.: Hy landa, booaaa and cbattala, and 
otbar effeeta by me possessed and enjoyed." He then gave a small 
money legacy to the oldest daughter of each sim, beginning with Sarah, 
the oldest daughter of Thomas, adding to each eight shillings "to pur- 
chase for her a bible.'' Thus, he remembered each son in his oldeot 
daughter, who waa made the representative of each of these large fami- 
lioa, to reeaive this token of grand parental affeetion. He then added, 
"To his grand daughter, Rebecca Taft, by reason of her living and 
dwelling with him," the same proWsion as for the oldwt 'laughters. 

This was on her own account. Rebecca was the youngest daughter of 
Bobart, Jr., and then abovt nineteen years of age. She bad lived with 
bar grand-parents and administered to tbeir eomfort and society. It 
waa a tokon of bia gratitude, not a reward for lanrieea. He bad re- 
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wurd«d everybody, sad htid alnady giveo a fnU tlbU9 of his estate to 
ber fatliar. Bat it was the yflandiig of tho old maV heart to hare 

Rebecca nadentRiid that her filial attmtions and her youthful s m iety 
bad been remembered Tn the exuberance of her younjr life, she had 
not forgotten the loueliness of age, and had contributed as none but a 
daaghter or a graad-daoghtor taa do, to aMko honored, but lolitaiy, old 
age cheerfol aad happy. 

He and Sarah bad endured the hardships of frontier life ;ind acquired 
an estate, respectable for the times. It is manifeet that Sarah cannot 
be left out in our estimate of this family. If it has had any succeas, 
or made aaj impreirioB oa the world, Strah la eatitlod to a fnU diare 
of the eredit. Then are iadieationa that iho had a better edncatioa 
than her husband. Nor is it to be forgotten that Robert and Sarah 
endowed their children with sound and vigorous constitutions. They 
gave the race a good start, and Sarah was a full partner in the concern. 
8ho snrvived her hoibaad. She buried Ubl Ib tho great strogi^ 
aaioag families for possessions, and for aseeadaaef, a race with a 

atroag physical constitution is formidable. 

Rrom all the oviilcnct' wp have, the following may be taken as a state- 
ment of the dates of births, marriages and deaths of the five sons, 
snffieiently aeeurato for praetieal purposes: 

Born Married Died Aged 



Thomas 1671 1692 1755 84 

Robert, Jr. 1674 1604 1746 Apr. 26 74 

Daniel 1877 1704 1761 Aug. 24 84 

Joseph 1680 170S 1747 Jun. 18 67 

Benjamin 16i4 1707 1766 82 



Each of these Ave sons had large faadUes and nmnj deseendaats^ 
•oflteieat for a distinct and luxuriant family tree. The further dis- 
cussion, therefore, of the descendants of the fir»t Robert ami Sarah Taft 
divides itself into five heads. The familios of these five sons were as 
follows, vis.: 

L Thonias Taft had eleven children: 

1. Joseph, bom May 26, 1693. 

2. Sanh, bom March 29, 1699. 
8. Eleaiar, \m April 17, 1697. 

4. Hannah, bom April 17, 1699. 

5. Rebecca, born March 15, 1701. 

6. Deborah, bom Nov. 14, 1702. 

7. Raehael, bom Oet. 1, 1704. 

8. Martha, bom Jnna 16^ 1708. 

9. Isaac, bora July 15, 1710. 

10. Susannah, born March 15, 1713. 

11. Thomas, burn March 15, 1713. 
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n. BolxTt, .lunior, had eleven ehildiwi: 

1. Elizabeth, born Janaarj 18, 1686*0. 

2. Robert, bi^rn December 24, 1697. 

3. Israel, born April 26, 1699. 

4. Mbtj, bora Deeember 21, 1700. 

5. Elizabeth, bom June 18, 1704. 

6. Alice, born June 27, 1707. 

7. Eunice, born February 20, 1708-9. 

8. John, born December 18, 1710. 

9. Jemima, born April 1, 171S. 

10. Gideon, bom October 4, 1715. 

11. Bebecca, bora March 15, 1701. 

lU. Daniel Taft had eight children: 

1. Daniel, born Angvtt 4, 1704. 

2. Abigal, born September 24, 1707. 

3. Josiah, born April 2, 1709. 

4. Lyilia, born April 13, 1713. 

5. Daniel, born April 29, 1718. 

0. Bphialm, bora liaj 25, 1718. 

7. Juphet, bora March 3, 1721*2. 

8. Caleb, born , 1724. 

lY. Joseph, the fonrth aon, had nine children: 

1. Lu.y, born 8ei)tember 22, 1709. . 

2. Moses, boni .laiiuary 30, 1713. 

3. Peter, boru 1715. 

4. Sarah, bora March 2, 1719. 

5. Joseph, bora April 19, 1722. 

6. Elizabeth, »K>rii October 30, 1724. 

7. Aaron, born April 12, 1727. 

8. Margaret, bora February 9, 1729. 

9. Ebeneier, born Anguat 8, 1782. 

.y. Benjamin, the fifth son, had six children: 

1. Samuel, boru July 11, 1708. 

2. Stephen, born April 16, 1710. 
8. Mijanin, bora April 25, 1712. 

4. Tnhareh, bora June 11, 1714. 

5. Silas. 

6. Paul. 

There is no doubt as to where Robert and Sarah resided. But there 
is a conflict of opinions on the question where the sons resided. I have 
at length relieved my mind of the perplexity arising from the different 
localities with which they have been reqpeelively identified, by the hypoth- 
esis that, being large famers, thej not onlj bad ''boose kls" wbsra 
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their dweHing* wm, hat that they earried on large fturme away frcm 
the house lote. We nay reoMmber that the plan of the settlement of 
Mendon was, that each proprietor shouM have a "hoiiHo lot" on which 
to place his dwelling, and a "great lot" wherever he might choose it. 
It is certain that when Thomas and Robert, Jr., and Daniel were re- 
qpeetivelj married, the father gave eaeh of tfiem a part of the *'Fort- 
fleld," and eaeh of them bnilt and oeenpied a honee on hie part of the 
original "house lot." Thomas hml the south part, Dariio! was next; 
Robert, Jr., had his honsp lot next to his father. 11 is lot was forty- 
eight rods in front upon the road. In a deed to Bobert, Jr., ilated 1713, 
of a small piece of land on the opposite of the road, his father describes 
it aa behng **right over against the maamon house of the said Bobert 
Taft. Jr." And in a deed to Daniel in 1706, of his part of the bouse 
lot, he says of it: "Lying above that part of the house lot, whereon 
our beloved son Robert is settled by our appointment," and in the same 
deed, he deDmaiaates the ether dlvidons of lands aa Us "out lands." 
Hj eonehi^oa from all the records' erideaee is that the three older 
brothers all had their residences on the "house lot," or "Portfield," 
while their father live«1. But aa farming wa.s their business, and they 
had the boys do it, Thomas carried on a large farm at "Little-pond," 
whk^ was a mile or two south of Ua "mansion." Bobert carried on the 
farm generally kaown as ttie Mowry farm, which is on the northwest of 
the large pond, but bordering upon it ; and Daniel owned and carried 
on the farm now owned and oecuyiied by Mr. Stimuel H. Taft, bordering 
on the southwest part of the pond and including the outlet which drains 
the sniplns from the pond, called Meadow Brook, on which he erected 
and ran a grist-mill. Thess were large farms, the clearing, improving 
and cultivation of which o< ( upied most of their a< tive lives, and kspt 
their boys vigorously emphtyed. Thomas and Robert had each four sons, 
and Daniel had five, all enterprising farmers. They undoubtedly erected 
houses and bams on tiiese large farms, and during a portion of the 
year may have resided there. 

But their homes were with their families in their "mansions" on the 
"house lot." This was the state of things till the father's death. 
Robert, Jr., conveyed his homestead near the pond to Captain Robert, 
his son, by deed dated 1726, the next year after his father's <leath, and 
removed to Uzbridge where he resided, on the east side of the Blackstone, 
near the Uzbridge woolen mills, having lands on both sides of the river. 
Thomas and nanirl aj>jK'arod to have continued to reside in their 
"mansion houses" on the "lumsc lot." It is probable tliat in that 
early day, when apprehension of dunger from the Indians and from the 
wild bcMts of the forests haunted the minds of the settlers, and when 
the town could afford bat one school, considerations of mutual protec- 
tion and convenience as well as of society, influenced the older sons to 
locate their homesteads in the immeiliate neighborhood of their father. 
But Daniel, not long afjter the death of Lydia, his wife, which hap- 
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peiMd ia 1768, moved to the home of hit wn Daniol, with whom ho mads 
hio home, on whst ki known na the "Soathwiek'' fnm, in Hondoa, 

where ho <Vip<\ soon after (1761). .Tospph and Benjamin, the two 
youngest sons, undoubt^'illy settleii on the west side of the Blackstone 
not far from the meeting house, Jooepb owning and residing upon the 
farm now owned and oeeapled hy hia great grandaoa, Zadoek A. Taft, 
Esq.; and Benjamin settled on the farm now owned and occupied by 
Mrs. Bazaleel Taft. Here were their "mansion houses." while they, 
too, owned and improved "out lands" in the aouthweet part of the 
town. 

I. THOMAS 

Thomas, the oldest son, married Deborah Qenery of Dedham, as we 
leant from a deed of a traet of land sitnated in Dedham, dated 1724, 

ia which he describes it as "a part of the estate that fell to my wife 
from our hononxl father Isaac Oenery, lately deceased, of Dedham." 
Thomas was a farmer, with eleven children. Liike his father, he was 
deeted to places of tniat la fha town affaiis, and Aared the eeaflflsBea 
of the local public. 

These local honors, conferred among persons intimately acquainted 
with enfh other, as are the inbahitants uf such a town, have not the 
charm of political honors gained from the iState, or from larger divisioos 
of ttm eonntry; but they are a better test of the estimate in whieh a 
man is hsld bj those who know him best. Thonaa eame forward so 
early that many have supposed he was the father of his brothers, or at 
least that he was the brother of his father. 

But be was only his father's oldest son, perhaps two or three years 
older than his brotiier, Bobert, Jr. Thomas Iwd that part of the original 
*'lionso lot" of his father on whidi are still remaining the roeka that, 
aeeording to tradition, were once part of a defense, giving to the whole 
tract the name of the "Fortfield. " He died in 1755, at about the age 
of eighty-five. Tradition says that be was remembered as a venerable 
old man, tall and hoarj headed, with a fbee of benignant eipresdon. 

Thomaa and Deborah fdlowed the eiample of Bobert and Sarah ia 
early settling lands upon their children. They gave their children better 
opportunities for education than hn<l Iwon practicable when they them- 
selves were yuuug. The result was developed in the next generation. 

Gq»tain Eleaaer, his seeoad son, who had been captabi in the IVmeh 
and Indian war, bad a pair of twin boys, and namsd them Moses and 
Aaron. M^nscs. he sent to Harvard Universitj. Moses was probablj 
the se('(.n<l student ever sent to college from Mendon. A son of Grindal 
RawHou, the minister, was sent a few years before. On the 25th day of 
May, 1750, while Moses was a senior, the town of Mendon voted '<to 
ehooee the Bev. Joeeph Dorr's son Joseph, and Captain Eleanr Taft's 
son Moses, to k»v»p school bv spells, as they could agree with them." 

Moses tiuij;ht the Hrh.'id ' * by spells," but was not hindered from 
graduating at Harvard iu 17J1, and immediately commenced his studies 
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for the minifltrj with the Rev. Joseph Dorr of Mendon, the tninister. 
He studied to some purpose, for he pleased the Rev. Mr. Dorr and the 
Rev. Mr. Dorr's daughter, Miss Mary. Miss Mary's mother was the 
daughter of Rev. Orindal Rawson, and granddaughter of Bev. John Wil* 
■on, namcB of oono dioHnetion. This allianee united the Mood of the 
Wiiaone, the Rawsons, the Dom, and the Tafta. Moses was sfttlod over 
the church in East Randolph, Massachusetts, where he proaduNi thirty- 
uine years till he died, Novetnhor 12, 1791, a pious and an able miniater, 
whose usefulness lived loug after his death. 

He had four sons sad Uto daafl^tera. T!ie Ian of learning whidi 
had taken root ia tte paieats and grandpaienti^ budded and bloesomed 
in the children. All the four sons graduateil in Harvard College, and 
for auglit wp know, the daughters would have taken the same course if 
Harvard had been open to them. 

Moeesy the oldest son, who graduated in 1774, studied medieine and 
settled as a physielaii in Sudbmy, Mass. 

Eleazer, who served and was a Lieutenant in the Revolutionary Atnjf 
nevorthcless cra<liiate<l in the class of 17H3 at the age of 2S, studied 
theology, spent bis life usefully in the ministry, and died at Exeter, 
N. H., in 1834, leaving a large and re^eetable family. 

Joeeph, who also graduated with his older brother Eleaser, ia tiie class 
of 1783, settled as a physician in Weston, Mass. 

Phineas, the youngest, who graduated in 17S9, and studied for the 
ministry, was a young man of tiue promise, and was called to settle in 
Ashhj, Mass., but died before his ordination. 

The names ot the daughters are so soon disguised under those of their 
husbands that the genealogists find it difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
them. Though the sons are carefully placed upon the right branch of 
the tree, the daughters may be altogether missing. But I determined 
that tbeee Ave daughters of Moses should not be forgotten. Upoi eare- 
f ul inquiiy, I find that thtiy all nmrried well, became intelligent wives 
and mothers, and left large and respectable families, and that they can 
no better l)e spared from the race than their "graduated" brothers. 
Time does not permit me to follow their destinies into the five di£Ferent 
ftotilies with which thegr became conneeted. But they have been repre- 
sented in all the professions and in tin Legidature of Massachusetts, as 
well as in all honorable trades and callings. 

Tt is plea.sant to find among the descendants of Thomas Taft so good 
and valuable a man as the late Rev. Cieorge Taft, D. D., of Pawtucket, 
udiosB mittistiy was honorable, long continued, and useful. He was a 
graduate of Brown Uniyersity, in the class of 181& His death oeenrred 
within the last four or five years. Doctor .Tohn 0. Metcalf, of Mendon, 
who knew hint well, says of him in a recent correspondence: "The 
Bev. Doctor George Taft was one of the best men I ever knew." 

Like the Ber. Moees Taft, he spent his Ufe^ a long one, in one church. 
His parishioaers sought no ehange. No hi^er emnmendation could be 
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asked or given of the talents or character of the00 aMB. la tekuif BM 
account of our jewels, these cannot be omitted. 

We learn from the interesting address of tb» fiev. Carlton A- Staples, 
*'npoa the hittory of the diaidi of Ifoadon," ttat it ia nendad that 
ia 1772, "Thoaias Taft was suspended from eommunion in qiaeial or* 
dinances, for repeate<lly refusing to hear, an«l casting contempt upon 
the cliurch, particularly upon the pastor of said church, till he should 
make uiuuit'est repentance and reformation." This was not the first 
TboBiaa; be was dead. It eonld bave beoa aoaa other tliaa the fourth 
BOB of the iiat Tboma^ who was bom March 15, 1713, and was at that 
time of the obstinate a^;e of fifty-nine, when he rpfu8e<l to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Willard, and was suspended from "comnninion in special ordi- 
nanees. " The same pastor had trouble with other members and was 
himsdf diarged "with falie reeordiiiig aad iTing," oa wbieh he iraa 
tried aad fiaally aeqaitted, Imt aooa aft« diemiised. 

Who was right, and who was wrong, is not now of the slightest im- 
portance, and was probably of no importance then. The minister had 
to be sustained. It brought out, however, the characteristic of the race, 
aot to mbmit tamely to arbitrary mle^ arsB ia tte ehareh. 

The Hon. Jodge Chapia, whom we are provd to eoont among the 
Tafts, baa ttie felicity of also beiaf a CSii^ia, and baa the honor of 
having given an admirable a<ldrem on the occasion of a grand gathering 
of that family at Hpriugfield. 1 obser\e that in treating the history of 
tiiat family, he aiade a point of the great anmber of deaeona that had 
eprong from Deacon Suraei Ghapia, their fliat AaMrieaa profeaitor. 
It was a strong point, aad I fear we cannot compete successfully in that 
ilepartnieiit. Our ancestor was a carpenter. We can boast of many 
good carpenters and many ingenious mechanics, of many manufacturers 
wiMMe fabriea eoatribote largely to tlie wealth aad indepeadeaee of the 
eouatiy, and of a great many good faimere whoee farma are their own ; 
and it is not without pride that I am able to declare that the farm of 
the first Kobert Taft is now owned and cultivated by a descendant, and 
what is still more remarkable, that the farm has not been out of the 
family eiace it eame iato it, 1979. 

Oar family liave not embarked moeb oa National politico, eampt that 
they ibared ia the battles of the country, when National Independence 
was to be won, and also when the Tiiion was at stake. But brilliant 
political careers have not been charactenslic of the Tafta in the past. 
(Here the speaker, observing Uovernor Taft in the audience, paused 
and laid, "I beg pardoa of my Mead, Goveraor Taft, of Yenaoat, who 
is a deecendnnt of Thomas, for making this remark. Bat eieeptions 
only prove a general rule.") It is not H;ife to say what yet may t>e iu 

store for them. "There is a tide in the affairs of men," and so of 
familiea. 

We ind good minleten, pbysleiaaa^ lawyers, engiaeen^ aehoian, oier- 
ebaate, bankeva, mea wlio know liow to get rieh aad men who dare to be 
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poor; and if T should jield to the Chapins in the number of deaeoaap 
I could not venture to yield anything; even to them on the score of buii* 
ness enterprise, industrjr, intelligence, integrity and good morals. 

TIm iipiiMBMe ttmSMm And among their dflMendaate baspoak thair 
good hfttnta. I called fbe oCber daj apoa a venmlde la^f who had 
borne fifteen children, and lived to see fourteen of them manj and 
settle in life; and her husband was the late Arnold Taft, a wortl^ 
deecendant of the first Thomas. 

Whether the deaeendanta of Thmnaa, or thoaa of Robert, Jr, are more 
nnmerona. It ia impooaibta to any with any certainty. To ennmevato 
them would be like attempting to enumerate the children of Israel, and 
would require a visit to every State in the Union, and to Canada, and 
probably to other countries. 

n. BOBEBT, JUNIOB 

In about two, or at moot three, years after Thomas was settled and 
paid taxes, R4ibert, Junior, was also settled and came upon the tax list. 
After the separate or>fanization of Uxbridge, Robert, Junior, and both 
the Josephs and Benjamin, disappear from the subsequent records of 
Mondon, and appear upon those of Uzbridgo. 

At the first March meeting of Uxbridge (1727), Robert Taft, no 
longer junior, his father being dead, was chosen first 8ele<'tman. He 
continued to figure in the town aflfairs. having undoubted weight and 
influence for a few years, when he gave up that kind of ambition to his 
son. Captain John, and retired to Oat otinm earn dijnitnte^ whidi be 
eomea old ago. Ho died Aptil 8», 

His oldest son, who remained in MendWI, had large transactions in 
real estate, ami was a man of spirit and enterprise. He was popular, 
and held every office of trust and honor the town bad to give, from 
fenee riewer and ty thing-man, to adeetmaa and repreaentatiTO ia "the 
Great and Ooneial Court. " Ho came upon the atago itftar Captain 
Joaiah Chapin had passed off, and after his uncle Daniel had beeome 
absorbed in the important duties whii h, at that time, weighcil down a 
colonial justice of the peace. Captuiu Robert was elected representative 
many times. From 1740, he waa choaen not leas than ftre or six timea 
in succession. He lived and died in Meadon. Ho and his conain. Cap* 
tain Kloazer Taft, were contemporaries, and each had a lively turn of 
niiiKi, which, after I'xbridj^e was out oflF, seemed to be nee<lcd to keep 
the old towu awake; and if they ever weut a little too fast, their uncle 
Daniel was always ready to cheek as well as to sustain them. Meantime, 
Captain John, who was also animating and popular, competed with his 
cousin Josiah, in Uxbridge, for the public favor, and both received a 
large share of it. The descendauts of Robert, Junior, are very strong 
in this region, and are numerous elsewhere. They have laid hold of 
ovofy kind of busineas and made it thrive. Th»y are generally men and 
women of robust eonstitntions and good intellaeta. They have had aomo 
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enormous famiiiea. The competition in that particular between the tribe 
of Thomas and that of Robert has been fearful. Thomas and Robert, 
Jr., led off with eleven each. 

Imd Tmtt of Upton, • aon of Robert, Jr., bad sinotoeB ddldron, and 
lUiniial^ OM of his SOUS, bad twenty-two, of whom fourteen grem ap 
and were married. And T am informed by Governor Taft, of Vermont, 
that (lideon Taft of that State, another and a hite descendant of Hobert, 
Jr., was the father of thirty children, of whom twenty still survive But 
I liaTo not the atatiatica of tba fandly. Samuel owned and carried on 
• farm and a tavern in Uzbridge on th» old tnmpike road from Boston 
to Hartford. It was at his house that Washington, on his way from 
Boston to New York, soon after his election to the Presidency, ?tto]>|ied 
and was cutcrtuiued, and so much was be pleased with the family that 
be wrote Ifr. Taft tbe following letter: 

"HARTroBD, Nov. 8, 1789. 
'*8ir. — ^Being informed that you have given my name to one of your 
•one, and called another after Mra. Waabington'a family" (Dandridge), 

"and being moreover very murh pleaseil with the modest and innocent 
looks of your two (la\if,diterH, Patty and P(dly, T do for these reasons 
send each of these girls a piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears the 
name of Mra. Waahington, and who waited more upon us than Polly did, 
I aend five gnineaa, with wbleb abe may boy beraelf any little ornament 
abe may want, or six nuiy dispose of them in any other manner mora 
agreeable to herself. As I do not pive these thin^js with a view to have 
it talked of, or even to its being known, the less there is said about the 
matter tbe better you will please me; but, I may be anre tbe ebinta and 
money have got aafe to band, let Fatty, wbo I dare aay la eqnal to it, 
write me a line informing; me thereof, directed 'to tbe President of tbe 
United St;ites, at New York.' I wisb jou and jonr family well, and 
am your bumble servant." 

"OMftfflt WAflHIMOTON." 

Not many ^irls could boast of such a message aa that from tbe first 
Preddent of the United Statea. Though bo waa Pteaident, Waahington, 
wbo waa cbildlen, admired, if be did not mrj, Samuel Taft with bia 
avmerous family of vigorous and bandaenM children. It was not manj 
years before both Patty and T'olly were married and had their children 
around them. The son who bore the name of the President settled in 
Cincinnati, where be repeated tbe compliment by calling one of bit iona 
George Waahington; and wbere another atm, benrii^ fbe naae of bin 
grandfather, Samuel, still resides and prospers. The old bomeetead of 
Samuel Taft in Uxbridge, where Washinjfton was entertained and 
lodged, with "tbe brave old oak" standing as a witness in tbe front 
yard, remaina to the praaant daj in ^ family, sacredly preeerred to 
commemorate tbat father of many cbildren, aa well aa "the father of 
bia conntry." I have referred to and qnoted from a letter of tbe late 
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Esquire Prfvlprick Taft. of rxbriilpe, a man of prpat worth and fnrce 
of character. He served three jears in the army of the Bevolution. 
He wu a 1011 of Sanrad, ud out of the twenty-two. 

I^BU Taf^ of Montegne^ alio <nie of that familj, wae a num of 
flae physical structure, with a good head and a comprehensive mind. 
He built a dam across the Connecticut river ami other imiMio works. 
He bought lauds eatensively in the State of Vermont and made money. 
He seat two aone to eollege. The oldeet, Horace, graduated at Dart- 
aonth in 1806; Joha Adams, the other, graduated in 1825, at Tale^— 
a man of fine promise, but died early. Horace was a respectable lawyer 
and settled in Sunderland, Massaehusctts, and thougfh now dead, has 
left a good representative in his son, Henry W. Taft, Esq., of Pittsfield. 

The late Omj Taft, of Providence, whose business operations were 
eztenaive aad whoee ehaiaeter eommanded uBivereal reepeet, and the 
late Arch i bald Taft, of Berkshire County, whoee name and character 
were an ornament and a treasure in the community where lie lived and 
died, both detM:euded from the seeund Robert. The venerable Orsmus 
Tafty whoee old age is made happy by the prosperity of his sons in the 
bosincoB to which he devoted his early eaerglei^ Hoses^ Bobert, Jacob, 
and many others who are still living, and who have been honorably and 
usefully and successfully connc<'t«d with the great manufacturing in- 
terests of this vicinity, are descendants of the second Itobert. Enos N. 
Taft, Esq., who represents us at the New York bar; the Hon. Henry 
Chapin, who represMits us at the bar and on the bench of Worcester 
Goonty, and Hon. YeJorouB Taft, who for many years has held ^e 
responsible position of commissioner of Worcester Tounty, are descend- 
ants of the second Robert. The Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Providence, 
and the Bev. Lovett Taft, of Ohio, are also descendants of the second 
Bobert. 

The descendants of the second Bobert, like thoee of all the other 

brothers, have done their share at cultivating the earth. Agriculture, 
which is the destiny of nine-tenths of the hiinian race in civilized coun- 
tries, was not selected by Robert, the carpenter, uor Robert, Jr., nor 
yet by Captsia Bobert, and it has been chaiaeteristic of the family not 
to be above thcar budncss. Farming has ever been held in honor by 
them. But when the West ran away with the profits of farming, they 
used their wits, invented and improve<l machinery, turned out abuntlant 
fabrics of cotton, woolen, wood and iron, and made more money than if 
the West had not attempted to monopolise the honorable prof essioa of 
farming. In all this the desoendaats have borne a leading part In 
this conneetioQ, as I pass over tiie mass of enterprising and worthy 
business men who have sprung from the second Robert, — bjinkcrs, mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, in all of which departments they 
wwe strong,— I regret that it is oat of my power to do jnatioe to the 
individuals who make up that mass. 'When we consider the eatent to 
which the name has become associated with the manufacturers of this 
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Tleinitj, and how much more widelj the blood haa extended than the 
namei, w« nu^ eonehule that the great fMtoiici of this teetioB of tiiA 
BlaekstOBO Vmlley are almost a fanilj oOMtm. 

As the desfetiilants of Henjannn, many ycnrn ago, found<^I ami ^ve 
their name to a town in Vermont, so the deacendants of the second 
Robert have more recently established a manufactoring town in Con- 
aeetieiit wUoh ia known u Tftftvillo^ and haa p wa p ara i bgr fha ontar* 
priao of the f onndaia. 

IIL DANIEL 

Foot years after Robert^ eame Daniel npon the tax Uatf and assumed 

the responsibilitieji of a man. His first marriage was probahly in the 
year 1702 or 3. His first wife's christian name was Hannah. Her 
surname we have not found. She died on the 8th of August, 1704, 
leaving an infant aoa, Daniel, who eoon died alao. On the Stk of 
December, 1708, he was married to L^dia Chapin, daughter of Gaplain 
Josiah Chapin. Of Danipl's second marriage we have a record; and 
his tombstone stands in the old cometery in Mendon, informing us that 
be diet! on the 24th of August, 1761, aged 84 years. This record fixes 
hie Urth in or about tho year 1677, a date eariier than hia removal to 
Mendon, and one year before that deed wo drawn in Braintree, which 
bounde«l the premises by the property orcupie»i by Robert Taft. Tf 
Robert Taft had owned that house and lot m(»re than onu year at a time, 
then Daniel was bom at Braintree. More than any other man, he suc- 
ceeded to the eolid poaitioa of Oaptain Joalah Chapin, after hia deeeaae» 
and ehared it while he lived. The atrength of hia podtion aBuwg the 
people in manifest from the number and variety of trusts placed upon 
him by the public. He was the legal adviser of his father and his 
brothers, and also his neighbors. When auything critical was pending, 
the town oeemed to fed relief on entmating it to him* If bille of credit 
were iseued by the Colonial govemmoit to be loaned to the town% Daniel 
was inevitably the trustee for its distribution in loans to the people. 
He was oftrii, and for many vcars in succeHsion, Treasurer of the town. 
He became familiar with puriiunieutary rules, and was fur many years 
choeen moderator of town mcetinge. The men of Kcndon were erltieal 
and rattier preciee in HMr mode of doing public buiineee, and Daaid'e 
authority did not alwaja pass unchallenged. They were cepecially pro- 
cise in limiting the proceeilings of each town mnotlug to the objocta 
specially cnuiTicrateil in the call as luihliHliod. 

In February, 1722, a town meeting ha<l been warned and hclii, antl 
Daniel was choeen moderator. Who the town clerk was does not appear, 
but he made the record read aa foUowa: "After the bndneaa fherwrf 
waa flniahed that waa iaaerted in the warrant, the af oreeaid moderator, 
Daniel Taft, assumed unto himself the power to appoint and warn a 
township meeting, which is contrary to the law, nothing being inserted 
in the warrant for calling a meeting for that purpoee, and took a vote 
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thereon by the holding up of hantls. " Ami the town afterwards re- 
solved that what was done at the meeting so called was of ' ' none effect. ' ' 
Duikl «M not Mtiiied to U» vadu neh an imputaUoa. The Tafta 
xalHid at the imt ICsrdi naetlag. Dudtl was mad* moderator, sehet* 
man and tmetee, and both the Josephs were chosen to office, and at a 
subsequent meeting of the town, it was voted that the entry by the clerk 
of the former meeting was false and defaooatory, and that it be ex- 
punged. I do not tad that Daaid's nliiigs w«n ever qneetioned agaia. 
In 1780, Daniel was ddegmted to negotiate for the enation of the new 
county of Worcester. Up to that time, Mendon and Uxbridge had been 
in the county of Suffolk. The next year, 1731, the county of Worcester 
was created. In 1732, by a deed, the consideration of which was ' ' the 
Urre and affeetkn whieh I bear the town of Udridfe^" be gave to the 
town the dte of the old bni^ag gromidt mtaaMlj deeeiibiag It He was 

chosen representative of Mendon to the General Court in 1728. How 
many times he was sont to the General Court I am unable to say. He 
was a Justice of the Peace under the Colonial government for many 
yeafSi His appointment having been made bef oie the death of Joaiah 
Chapin and continuing, I think, to the end of his long life. A Jnstioe 

of the Peapp in England and under the Colonial ^jnvprnment ia, and 
always has been, an important office. The appointment imports a man 
of dignity and weight of character, and usually a man of an estate. 
To Jeeiah, his oldest son, he eonv^ed by deed of gift the term on the 
west side of the Blaelmtone, afterwards held by Eeqnire Bazaleel, 
Josiah's son, and more recently by Mrs. Joseph Thayer, and which is 
still owned by the family. This fine farm was given by Daniel to Josiah 
in 1732. This is another instance of the fidelity with which these 
aneient farms have been kept and eherished in the family. Daniel'e 
de sce ndants had considerable political prominence. Captain Josiah, his 
son, resided in Uxbridge, and was honored and trusted as his father had 
been and was, in Mendon. His son Caleb he sent to Harvard University, 
where he died, and the father, when called to his son's deathbed, was 
himself attaeked bj the disease and died on his way home^ at tlie age of 
for^-seven, leaving nnlinished a promising career. 

In giving an account of the descendants of Daniel Taft, the names 
of Bazaleel, senior and junior, and of George Spring Taft, the son of 
the younger Bazaleel, cannot be omitted. 1 avail myself of a notice 
pnbUahed in the Woieeeter PoOimNimi, on tiie oeeaslon irf tim dsatt of 
the grandson, George 8. Taft. ' ' Hon. Bazaleel Taft, senior, was bom 
in 1750, and died 1839, in the 89th year of his age. For many years he 
had been one of the leading men in the south part of Worcester County, 
and the tokens of the confidence of his fellow citizens, while they im- 
posed upon bim the burdens of Ufe, strengthened him for their faitiifBl 
fnUlfanent. He waa two years a member of the State Seaate, two yean 
a member of the executive council, and some years a member of the 
honse of representativee from Uxbridge. Ue was a strong and decided 
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Federalist, and never gwened from bis politieal faith. Firm, compact, 
bonest, dignified and able, be went througli life fuUUHag his vnkos 
dntiet witii nre idelitgr a>d eoiini«BtiowMai» and leaving to his fnolOj 
and to all who knew him S eharacter whidi is slwavs referred to witt 
reverent pride and pleamre. He became a large land bolder in his 
native town, and tbe old bomeetead ia yet in the bands of bia descend- 
ants. Tbe stately ehna which shelter th« home of the patriarch, built of 
timber hewn by his own hands, and firm as the bills nronnd, are em- 
blematic of tbe man whose memory is embalmed in the hearts of his 
friends and kindred." Nor pan I pans from the notice of Bazaleel, 
eenior, without a reference to bis Ii«\olutionary history, which I have 
received from my friend, the Hon. Henry Chi^pin, as givM ill an addrms 
ddivsrsd bj him some ten or olovon years stnes to the ettissas of 17z> 
liridge* 

"In the Revolutionary War, Bazaleel Taft. fw'nior, went with a com- 
pany col]p< t»Ml ill hin lU'ighVxirhood to Rhode Island in tbe capacity of 
orderly Bergeunt. Having made bis first report, he happened to be 
within hearing when the ff— "j*"^*!*; oiBeer read his report, and as he 
•wkAmA it, he Tf?*"— «»j * "Who wrote that report?' Mr. Taft, snpposlBg 
that possibly he had been guilty of some breach of military rules, and 
that he nii^ht be arrested, slipped out to attend to some matters, but he 
liad not beou absent long before be was soflUBOned by SB Inferior ofieer 
to eeme before the eommander. Said the eosunander, *Ib your aasM 
pUff ii^i Taftf * It is, sir.' ' Did you make that report!' ' I did 
make it I was not very familiar with military matters, but I did it 
as well as I could.' Instead of a reprimand, be was electrified by tbe 
announcement, * Mr. Taft, I wish to have you a«t ia the capacity of 
Adjvtaat of thsss troops. Ton maj enter at ooee npon the duties, and 
dwU baye a horm as soon as one can be furnished by tbe government. ' ' ' 

Dlishlili Taft, senior, was grandson of the first Daniel Taft, and must 
havo bpen eleven years of age in 1761, when his grandfather died. His 
first wife was Abigal Taft, by whom he bad one child, a daughter, whose 
name was Eunice. Bnnioe became the wife of Dea. Fhincas Chspin, 
and the motber of Mrs. P*ul Wbitin, of Whitinsville, a lady who is 
remembered with veneration and affection by aU her descendants. His 
■eeond wife wan Sarah Richardson. 

His only son who lived to majority was Baaaleel Taft, junior. Of 
bim, too, i am able to give a brief acconnt, tskea from the ssme article 
in the Woiecster PttUsdiwR. "Hott. Basaleel Taft, Jr., m boai in 
1780, and died in 1846, in the 66th year of his ape. He whr a gentle- 
man of polished manners, excellent culture and high standing in bis 
profession. He graduated at Cambridge in tbe year 1804, and aftsr 
being admitted to tbe bar, established himself as a lawyer ia his nntiwe 
town. He always resided in Uzbridge sad enjoyed Isigdy tbe confi. 
dCBCe of his fcUow-citiacns. He was twice elected a member of the 
Btato ScBSte^ twice a membsr of the executive councU, and for a number 
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of jean a representative to the Massachusetts Legislature. He was 
veiy active in the establishment of the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Woreester, and alwajs referred with much pleasure to the part which 
1» kad taken is Us origin aod mettm, Ha waa tha awoad pveaideat (tf 
Blackitoaa Bank, and kdd tka aflee at tka tima of his death. He waa 
a man of genial humor, rare hospitality, enlightened public spirit, and 
unbended integrity. His name an(i character are held in grateful re- 
membrance by those who knew him best, and his children and his chil- 
dnn'a ddldien itin diarUik tketa aa a p r i e d n legacy." 

Oaoiga Spriag Taft» tka tkiid of tkii Une^ waa a giadnata of Brown 
University, a gentleman and a man of scholarly attainments. He suc- 
ceeded to his father's profession of the law. His earaer, whieh was 
promising, was cut short at the age of 33 by death. 

GUoe^ the youngest daughter of the elder Banleel, keeame tha wife 
of Joeepk Tkayar, Esq., now deeeaeed a well>kaowa lawjrar of Udifldci^ 
and was the mother both of the former, and of the present wife of 
Juiige Henry Chapin, who has thna a doaUe interest in the Taft famify 
by blood and by marriage. 

Hopestill Taft, daughter of the second Daniel, was married in 1766 
to David Ballard, and kar deoeeadanta aia nvnwrona and not andlstin> 
guished, resirling in central New York. General Edward F. Bullard, 
formerly of Troy, Imt now of Saratoga, New York, and a prominent 
member of the New York bar is one of her descendants. 

IV.— J06BPE 

Jnat four years after Daniel b^gan to paj tke ndnistar's tax, Joseph 's 
nana appears, in 1708. Ha is tka first of the flva brotkara who bore a 

military title. He was sometimes called Joseph, senior, sometimes lieu- 
tenant or captain, to distinguish him from his nephew, Joseph Taft, the 
oldest son of the first Thomas, born in 1693, and thirteen younger than 
bia nnela Joseph, who kaads tka fonrtk division of tke raee. JossfAf 
then, waa bom in 1680, married in 1708, and died July 18, 1747, in tira 
68th year of his age. The name of his wife was Elizabeth Emerson, 
the granddaughter of the first minister of Hendon, and thety had nine 
children. 

His farm waa on botb sides of tka Blaekstone, tkon|^ Us rsridsnaa 

and most of his "outlaada'* ware west of the river. It waa tkioii^ 
the lands of Joseph, Robert and Benjamin that the town of Mendon in 
1711, by vote, ordered the selectmen "to lay out a four rod highway 
from the highway that leads to John Cooke's farm unto 'the bridge the 
Tafts built,' over the Great River, and from said bridge unto the town's 
emnmon on Ilia west of said fiver." TUa Toad aa laid bj Oa eammittsa 
eonunanead vpon tka aaat aida of West Ittvar, erosriag botk itnn, but 
crossing tka Blaekstone on Iba bridge Ika Tafta ballt|'' Jnst below 
tka noiitk of tha Mnmf ord. 
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Joseph bore hi» part in the general management of town affairs, both 
in Mendon and in Uxbridge. He aeema to have been a man of an inde- 
pendent ton of mind. An Utaetntkm of Ikat dumelerietie appenci 
from the proeeediogt of the tomi of M esdoB of Uaj 17, 1721, bef oio 
Uxbridge was cut off. The govcrntnent had concluded to tiy the experi- 
ment of emitting bills of credit, to be loaned out among the people by 
the towns, the towns, of course, being responsible to the prorineial gov- 
onimfot for the nonegr to redeem them. Tht people were geaenJ|f 
pleeeed with the ideo, oad <m the 17th of Majr, 1721, the tows *<Toted 
to receive our town's part of £50,000 of bills of credit to be emitted 
hjf act of the General Court, and di9i)eii8e<l through the province." But 
Joeeph resisted the project and enteretl a protest, signed by Joseph Taft, 
eenior, Bonjemin Taft, and Joseph Taft, joaior. The plan, howerer, 
went into oporattoa. Bat maA was the geaetal reeolt m HipUed ia the 
provinces that seventy years afterward, when American independence 
had been achieved, and a convention was ca!le«l to form a constitution, 
they put into the Arst article of that constitution the prohibition, '*No 
State ehaU emit biUe of eredit." 

At the next town meeting of Meadoa, it wae voted tiiat "to eeeare 
the town from loee bj letting out the town 's share of the bills of credit, 
a committ«H> be appointed to ndd instructions." Joseph Taft waa 
chosen chairman of that committee. Ue reported promptly the reetric- 
tione he deemed aeeeemry, and whether the town eeeaped without loes, I 
have not learned. 

As I have stated already, when Uxbridge was taken from Mendon, the 
Tafta were divided, leaving Thonian, Daniel, Capt. Robert. Tapt. Eleazer 
and others in Mendon, and carrying away Kobert, junior, (. apt. Joseph, 
Benjamin, Capt. Josiah, Capt. John and others who came rapidly upon 
the etage. 

Notwithttanding this division, they oeemed to be stronger in each 

town than they were before in Mendon. The first thing that awakene«i 
spe^'ial attention, after the election of officers in Uxbritl^o, was the 
building oi u church, it was voted "to set the meeting-houae on the 
eonth eido of DrabUetail broeh,'* bat Hading that thia woald not be 
eonvenient, that vote waa reeaUed, and it was voted to set the meetings 
house within the fence of Deacon Ebenezer Reed's pasture, which, I un- 
derstand, included the site of tiie eharch now occupied and owned by the 
Unitarian Society. 

Captain Joeeph wae on the eommittee to tee about boildiag the meet- 
ing^hoaee. Bat it waa by the vote of the people in town meeting ae- 
sembled, and not by an order of the committee, that "fifteen gallons of 
good mm were provided for the raising of the meeting-house," which 
was but half the quantity that had been required to raise the meeting- 
hooia in Mendon. I am aatiefled that Captain Joseph wae etrietlj sober 
and not inclined to the habitoal nae of mm or other intoxicating drinke. 
He was regftfded ae reliable In flnaaeial mattmri and in matters of 
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acftiunt. He was put on the coniniitteo to receive and invest the quota 
of bills of credit in Uxbridge, as be bad been in Mendon. He also wa« 
made ch « iT iB «a of a eommitlee to otll SoIookmi Wood, tlie treMorer, to 
an account. 

In 1732, the (^eleetOMB Stood as follows: Cornet John Farnum, Lieut. 
.Tcseph Taft, Dea. Eb'r Read, ("apt. Jos. White, f'orpl. .T<)8<>{>h Taft, 
Robert Taft, suncyor of highways. It was generally about in that pro- 
portion, and the proportion grew greater ratkor than lev aa time paaeod 
on, for there came upon the stage, beside those I havo meatioBed, Stephen 
and Samuel and .Tohn and .lanies and Josiah and Benjamin and Peter 
and Gideon and .Mijamini ami Moses and Aaron and (?ershom and 
Epbrain and Caleb and Keuben and Abner and Nabum and iSetb and 
Pan] and Silaa and Jacob and Noah, all of wh«MB ahared lumorably m 
tko government of this town of Uibridga. Theae narnea reeur to eon- 
tinuously on the record as to become m<iiiotonoufc 

The desceiiihiiits of Joseph are wjilely scattereil. They are outnum- 
bered in Uxbridge by the descendants uf the second Robert. But the 
boBMotead of Captain Joeeph, tbo monomeata] farm wbieh bo was tho 
fir!^t to clear and improve, and where he apMt bis whole active life and 
where he diwl, i« heM firmly by his great-grandson, Zadock A. Taft, 
Esq., to whom the descendants of Joseph from abroad owe manj thanks 
for preserving it. 

The sont of Capt. Jooapb were Moaeiy Peter, Joseph and Aaron. Tbej 

each received from their father a good farm by deed of gift. They 
were industrious, prosperous farmers and jjood citizens. The Hon. 
George W. Taft, tho representative of Uxbridge in the last legislature 
of Massachusetts, is a descendant of Moses, and owns and occupies the 
farm wbieh Mooea reeeived from bis father, flie flrst Joeeph, hy deed of 
May 11, 1744. The descendants of Mossa were pnepenms, and manj 

of them remained in Massachusetts. 

Peter also received from Josejih a farm lying about one mile west of 
that of Moses. Peter was a captain, and is described as a large, good- 
looUng man with a magnanimona diapoaition. He married Elisabeth 
Chenej. They bad four sons, Heuy, Oershon, Aaron aad Peter. 

Henry moved to Barre, Vt., where his descendants are numerous. 
Denison Taft, Esq., of Montpelier, is a worthy liescendant of Henry. 
Also Hicbard Taft, of Franconia, New Hampshire, proprietor of the 
Pkoile House in that place, whose enterpriee and ability have been 
crowned with distingoidrnd ancceea and wealth. 

Deacon Gershom resided in Uxbridge. He was a pro8p>erou8 farmer 
and universally resj^ected. Dr. .Jonathan Taft, the distinguishofl pro- 
fessor of dental surgery, of Cincinnati, to whom we are also indebted 
for the pnblieatioB of the Flunilj Tree^ ia a deeeendant of TTnde Gerdiom. 

He was one of tile deacons. Bnt he waa a non-redatant. Hia name 
is on the rolls of the colonial troops who sened in the French and 
Indian war, and it is not to be doubted that he fon^t aa well as he 
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pnjed. After Us dMth, liii hoQM wis takan dows and bnra^t mom 
two BiilM to tiio neighborhood of I'xbriiige Centre, and pat np agaia, 

where it ii<m stands rnnspiiMi'^us, gable enJ to the street, large enough 
for a tmH>ting huu»e. He held fast to I'xbridge, but his (iescemlanta 
mostlj emigrated to Vermont and elsewhere. One venerable descendant 
of Unele Oenhom atiU Urea aoioBg tiio leeiMa of hia ehildhood. I nfar 
to Mr. Chandler Tkft 

Aaron Taft, the next younger brother of Oershom, fitte*l for an.l 
entt'r»»«l Princeton College of New Jersey. The exigencies of the family 
called him home before he had finished his college courae, but not before 
ho had ee t a b Uehed a good repntatioB aa a leholar. Ho aiarried Bhoda 
Bawion, of Uzbridge^ la 1709, a deoeeadaat of Griadal Bvmaa, Tktf 
had a family of eleven children, of whom nine grew up to maturity. 
After thirty years in Uxbridge, a large part uf which time he was town 
clerk, having lost his property by indorsements for bis friends, be moved 
with all hia ftunilj to yerownt ia 1799 aod dtaappeais forever fnm the 
hone of hia birth. He was a man of greet intelligenee and int^rity. 
His affairs improved in the "New State," Imt a majority of hia de- 
scendants have ''t;nne West, and grown up with the country'." 

Peter H. Taft, his oldest son, died in lb67. 1 avail myself of a brief 
BOtiee of Ida life and cliaraeter, pablialMd ia the Cineiaaati Qatttte on 
tliat oeeaaioa: 

Peter Rawson Taft waa bom on the 14th of April, 1785, in Uxbridge, 
Mans. At fourteen years of age he, with his father's family, removed 
to the then new State of Vermont, and settled in the town of Townshend, 
Wiadham Coanty. There he labored oa hia fktber'a farm the greater 
portioB of the time^ improving, however, the advantagee of eaeh eehoola 
and aculemieo aa were aoeessible. 

Though a farmer, he was •studious and always fond of reailing. As 
soon as of suflScieut age, he was employed to teach the public school of 
Townshend in the winter eeaaon. This employment continued for several 
wiaterOi He aloo made hiauelf a eUUfol eorveyor, and waa ezteaaiveij 
employed in that eapaeity. 

"At the age of twenty five he married Sylvia Howard of the same 
place" (a <l»^<eii'lant of Samuel llayward and C'apt. Josiah < ha^un. of 
Menilun), "who has also deceased within the last year. They lived 
together fifty-six yearik They had bot one ehild, Alphonao Taft, aow 
one of the Jndgea of onr Snperior Court, with whom thegr have redded 
for tho laat twen^«flve yeaia." 

Bvt the active life of the deceased waa mainly spent in Yermont. 
Though not educated for the l>ar, his reading included the law. 

Ho was early appointed to the office of .lust ice of the Peace. With- 
out aspiring to high office, he was much in public life. He was chosen 
eootinnaUy to the meet important ofioea of the town; waa also ooe of 
the eontminioners of the county. By aannal eleetiona and re-eleetioni^ 
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he was many times a represontativp in tho Vermont Legislature. He 
was admitted to the bar, and bia opinion ixi legal matters was valued. 

(<Four yean he wm Judge of the Probttte Court of Windham Connty 
bj eleetlcNi of the Legialatiife, after which he was eleeted a jodfo of the 
Coqh^ Coarti and held that offlee fonr years to the univereal aeeeptaoce 
of the people aod the bar. He was rflgarded as a joat, hmnaae and wise 
man. 

"Boidw have been a great resource in his old age. His historical 
knowledge waa aiteadve and aeenrats^ and hia familiarity with tiie ^Ue 

was remarkable. He has left to his friends and rslatiTeo who surriTe 
him and who knew him best a sweet and precioua memory. He died on 
New Year's day, aged eighty-two. " 

But it is impossible to trace in this diseomas the varied deetinisa of 
the deeeendants of Joseph, distriboted as they are thvoogh many Btatsa. 
Joseph has been representetl in the legislatures of Massachusetts, of 
Vermont, of Michigan, of Iowa, and of Ohio, while hia home in Uz* 
bridge is still held by his name and blood. 

y.— BENJAMIN 

The youngest warn of Bobort and flaiah waa ealtod Bavjaaiin. BsBja< 

min married Sarah Thomas March 22, 1707. Benjamin's descendants 
have probably left the original hive in a larger proportion than the 
descendants of either of the other brothers, unless there should be an 
sanction in tho caae of Joseph. Benjamin was mdoalitedly born after 
Bobert and Sarah moved to Mendim. Tlioagfa yonagsr than Joseph, he 
was married a year or two oarlior. He waa a purchaser of lands; 
owned a large quantity in diflfort-nt jtarts of the town and in Donglas. 
But his largest possessions were in the southwestern part of Uzbridge 
ia the vtelai^ of Bhoekalog pond and brook. He followed tho policy 
of hia father and brothers in settling on his ehUdren farms as soon aa 
they were married and needed homes of their own, thus distributing a 
large part of his posses-sioiis before liis death. But after his dciith, 
he had more than twelve hundred acres of land to go to bis heirs. He, 
like his brothers, waa eleeted to town ofllcea. Bnt he seenm to havo been 
one who was absorbed in his family and in home indnafciy. We are not 
■O well advised as to the number of his desK'cndants as we arc as tn the 
descendants of ihp nMer brothers. It is hoped that thia ^atherinjj will 
bring out many who may not have been generally known to the family. 
8o f ar aa I hare been able to bam, the character of the dcocendanto 
of Benjamin have been of the sterling kind; not pretentious, nor am- 
bitious politically, but uniformly sober, indttstrioos^ npright, enterprising 
in business and genenilly thrifty. 

Stephen, a son of Seth, who was the son of Stephen, the second son 
of Benjamin, emigrated to Vermont abont the year 1790, and was the 
first to build a dam across the Queechee River, in or near Woodstock, 
and established there a scythe factory. In 1792, his brother Daniel 
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came up, then a boy of gixteen, antl began to learn the tra<le of scythe 
making. In 1804, Daniel then twenty-six years of age, and Seth, an- 
other hnikm, bm^ht mit 8leph«i ud ouried on tke bntfwwi tW 1811, 
when the shop was destroyed by Are, and Seth lost his life by an injnij 
received at th** fire. Daniel n'built the shop and enlarpi\i the business 
far beyond the conceptions of his brother Stephen who commenced it. 
It has been a very important manafaetory of agrieoltural cutlery. The 
fmaSfy ham iaenncd. Danifll wtm a man «f lolid ^anetar, 

which commande<l universal confidence. Ba was honored by his fellow- 
citirftis with places of public trust, and wn" •»»'nt to the State Legisla- 
ture as the representative of Woodstock. The works established by the 
Tafts created a proeperous town which is known as TaftsviUe. It is a 
poet of eooiiderable tepovtaneeL This wm traaiplaatlag die auiie kind 
of enterprise to Vermont, to make availahle the waler power of the 
Qiieechft' Riv»^r, which has since 8iiVvie<'te«l the water power of the Black- 
stone, Mumford and West rivers to use in old Uzbridge. There was an 
originality and steady pereeveranoe in theee deeoendanta of Benjamin 
wUeh d eee ii e J the rignal weeew they have won. They earried Oa 
name to Vermont and made it honorable, and they cannot be fo igOtt ea 
when the family meets in its ancient home to review its history. 

It is impossible to linger on all the meritorious characters which have 
been produced in the family of Benjamin. But I must be permitted to 
refer to the Hon. Levi B. Taft, of lifehlgan, who holde a Ugh poritfam 
ea the bench of that State. Before his election to that position, he had 
been a lawyer of long and high standing. The exacting duties of his 
oiBce prevent his sharing with us the pleasures of this occasion. Judge 
Leri B. Taft graduated at Dairtmouth College in 1843, and after a short 
esperienee la teaehing, eoouneneed the itadj and 1m doe time the prae- 
tiea of law. His career has been successful and honorable. 

The number of college graduates descendcil from the first Robert Taft 
is something more than forty. If I am not mistaken in my estimate of 
the character and condition of the race at the preeent time, there is an 
laeraaiing tendency to inteUeetnal pnreaits. 

I ought, periiaps, to add that tike family has famished the Geneia] 

Court of Massachusetts many representatives. Among them were: 

Of Mention— Daniel Taft, son of the first Robert; Capt. Robert Taft, 
son of the second Robert; and Thomas Taft, the fourth in the line of 
TlHMMSses. How nai^ others of the name or Uood la Mendoa have 
served the State as legislators I know not. 

Of Uxbrid^f — Bazaleel Taft, senior, and Bazaleel Taft, junior, de- 
scendants of the first Daniel; Moses Taft and Jacob Taft, descendants 
of the second Robert; Charles A. Tal't, a deecendant of the first Thomas; 
Chandler desesndawt <tf Jossph; sad Oeotge W. Taft, deseeadant 
of both Bobert aad Joseph. 

Of North Bridgewater — Henry French, a descendant of Thomas, na 
family has also faraished repreeentatives for the legislature of 
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other States. Bat wj laowledg* of fhdr namm ii limitod. Among 

them have been : 

In Yermont — Peter Bawson Taft, a desceadant of Joseph; Daniel 
T9tit And Ptaebftl Taft, dcoeondanto of Benjamin; and BommI & Taft, 
a deoMBdaat of Tbomaa. 

In Michigan— Oeorge W. LoreU, Eooo Taft LovoH, Fayotto Lovol]» 
descendants of Joseph. 

In Iowa — George W. Lovel], a descendant of Joseph. 

Jm <%io— Ghtflw Phelps Taf t» of Cioeinnati, a doseMdant itf Jotqpk 

I havo ikm, wj frieadiiy teidlj ikokdiod tho blttoiy of our familj and 
its five original branches. Of the living goaoration, I have not at- 
tempted to say much. Time would not permit. This one day out of 
two hundred years belongs mainly to our ancestors. They have bf>en 
ptoomtod impvrfoetly, but lo I hope at to he ^ppndatid hj tha willwg 
■dada of thoir doMcndaata. And whoio are theee our progenitora today, 
when we are endeavoring to bring them back to memory f If q>iritnal 
esiatence is not a myth, and the immortal life for which we hope a 
diaam, they are our most interested spectators. Having rested from 
ttdr oorfU^ lahon, they eu now look down vptm mA gcaoratioB of 
their deeeeadaati with «yee vadiaimed hj age or aorrow, aad with affee> 
tiim oatooehed bj eorporeal fiiirmitiee. Caa aay one of ttieir deeeend- 
anta afford to ignore even the humblest of his ancestors on whom bis 
Tery existence has dependetl and by whom his present condition has been 
in part shaped? Is it due respect to them to limit our in(juirie8 to the 
first or the second generation, forgetting their predecessors who were aa 
iadiqMBaaUe to oor being aa thoae we call hj the eadearing appeliatioa 
of I^therf la leae than a eeatory we ehall all have tniohed our ooarae 
oa earth, and oorselves be observing the aoeeessive generations of our 
own dMcendants. Shall we be satisfied to be coldly remembered by the 
first or the second generations onlyt Or shall we not yearn to be re- 
nmnbered, if not by the descendants of others, at least by those in 
whose veins our own blood continues to circulate f 

The addraia waa liataae d d to with deep iatereat throoghont. At ita 
eloee, the head gare aaother aeleetlim, whieh waa f oUowed 1^ a aoag^ 
written by Carleton A. Stapleai of Prorideaee, aad anag to the taae of 
'*Anld Lang figme,'* aa fdlowa: 

Two hundred years have come and gune, 

ffiaee oa the Meadoa hiOe 
A vine was planted by the Pond, 

Whose fruit the Innd now fills. 
We gather from our peaceful homes, 

A great and happy throng, 
To bleaa the spot whereoa it grew, 

Aad lift oar grateful aoag. 
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Onr fMhtra hm hmni down th« woodi 

And broke the virgin soil; 
Our mothers spun the flax and wool. 

And cheereil tbem in their toil. 
Th* ekUdimi biM tegvlher played 

And leaned their leeeoaa well. 
While oft in pleasant pathi thflj itnjed, 

The tale of love to teU. 

Tlwir iMBMt were poor, th^ lot mm baid; 
la toil and pain and teats, 

They lived and died to eery* their Qod, 

And ble8« the coming years. 
Green be their gravee among the hills, 

Bifwt be llMlr reat oa high; 
While by theae roeks and fields and rills, 

Their aamea shall never die. 

We greet each other here today, 

As ffiends and tmOan all; 
Witt eamest hearts these kinsnwa ssy, 

"The Tafts shall never fall." 
OM Robert 'n stock is strong and SOOad, 

And while the waters run, 
This viae dud! s|»iead its toots anwad, 

Aad bod and Uoosob oa. 

And when at length these esirthly scenes 

Have vanished from our eyes, 
When all that now ate gathered here, 

Have passed bejend the sfciss, — 

In that bright home where lov'd onee wait, 

And many mansions be, 
Our Father, grant that we may dwell 
One happy family. 

The exeroiftos In the ehvreh elosed with the beoedietion bj the Rev. 
Lovett Taf t. 
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Services in the Tent 

The family assembled around the tables in the tent at 
twenty minutes past two o'clock, and were called to order 
by the President, Daniel W. Taft, of Uxbridge. Bleesiiig 
was invoked by Rev. T. C. Bisooe, of Uxbridge. 

Hon. Henry Chapin, of Woroest4?r, having been invited 
by the Committee of Arrangements to write a poem for the 
occasion, was introduced by the President, as follows: 

In canny Seotland, lunne of Robert Bom, 
To whose tweet aonge the weary peasant tnns 

To rest him for a while, 
Each warlike clan, to song and music wed. 
Its own old niioiitrel to the manor bred, 
Beguile* with harp and rhyme. 

In Yankee land, in our poetic times* 

Another minstrel ^in^>« hin tuneful rfaymes 

In measures sweet and saft; 

And here today, brUnfnl of moaal flie, 

Our minstrel, Chapin, tones the trembling lyre 

To praise the name of Taft. 

JUDCIE CilAPIN'S INJEM 

In early days, old people sajr, 

A stranger in this town 

When giAng up the road one day. 

Met some one coming down. 

"C.ood morning, Mr. Taft! " said he; 

The fellow only laughed. 

And said, "Just bow, explain to me, 

You know my name is Taft.** 

The stranger said, ."FVe Only met 

A dozen since I came. 

And all but one who've spoken yet. 

Have answered to the name; 

So judgfing from a fact like this, 

I candidly confc«H 

I thought I could not hit amiss, 

And ventured on a guess." 

We guess no more. This swelling tide 

Of kinsmen, old and youQg, 

Proelaim» that we all haU with pride, 

The Taft from whom we sprung: 
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Albfit now. ^onu- otli«T claiiD 

May elsewhere rule our will, 

Thto day, whaAtnt 1m ow bum, 

We're hto d t w adenU still. 

Why gatbero here tbi» featicf Uuroog^ 

So happy and m gay? 

Why press the surging crowds along 

Ob tklt wmnu ranuntr dayf 

Why gVMt us DOW the grave and stern. 

These pye<» which shine like pearls? 

Why welcome u«, where'er we tuni| 

These grown up boys and girlat 

TIm PuriUu of f omtf days 

8ailed o'er the utoriiiv 

To scatter on thfir butiy way* 

The seeds which were to be 

Tha gtrmt from which • imo ihoiild tspAag, 

Bo BMBly, true and brave. 

Their naniPH thnm^'h all Um world oboold liagt 

And nil*' on fvcry wave. 

Avoiding niuth the lighter joya. 

While grappling with tbalr ^at, 

They loved a troop of boya and girla. 

And gloried in tlu* twin«; 

And whether tlioy roiiUi read or write. 

Stout hearted men like these 

Wen f^ of thaologie flght, 

Aad ravelled la decrees. 

On mountain tops ..f thought they tnd. 

And hoard the thiindiTH roar 

Beneath them, while they talked with Ood, 

And worshipped him the more; 

They came into the wildemeaa. 

Where tempted day by day. 

They met the devil faw to face, 

And drove the fiend away. 

They smote the Qnakera hip aad thifh, 

They bade the Baptists go; 

Episcopacy, low or high. 

They didn't care to know; 

They'd seen enough of other creeds, 

To make then priaa tiMir own; 

Tb^ felt it met their aonl'k beat ae ed a. 

To go it all alone. 

Ttt> q^te of all the narrowneae, 
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WHiich marked the earlj deeds, 
Tlie loving elements which grsM 
The men of different creeds, 
Have led the eUldrett (o forget 
The battle llelda of yore, 
And those who once as foemaa moti 
Now meet ae frienda once more. 

AmoQg a etem and gallant band. 
Our greateat grandaire oame; 

Upon his reoord here ve ataod, 

We love to speak his name, 

From valley, hill and plain are we 

All gathered like a flood. 

Drawn If the fond afflnity 

Which thiiUa a kindred blood. 

We fancy now the face and fom 

The sturdy veteran bore; 

Aliko in tanaUne and in atorm, 

TIm aimple mien he wore; 

For calmness sat upon his brow, 

Hia heart was free from craft, 

No Puritan who broke his vow. 

Went by tlw wun« of Ikf t. 

Among these hilla, with hardy toU, 

He worked his upward way. 

And helped to make the anaweriQg aoU 

More fruitful every day; 

He left to ni a heritaga 

We fondly eall oar own. 

An honeet life on every page. 

Where'er that life ia known. 

He reverenced the Holy Book, 
And when tlie diildren oame. 
The fattier uniformly took 

For each a Bible name; 
Proclaiminp not his creed or aoct* 
This simple fact we brinjj, 
Tis always easy to detect 
The pxiritanie ring. 

Hia homo wna near the Nipmndc Lak% 
Where Uadc baaa now abound; 

He never heard of one dam haSn, 
In all the country round; 
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He had tx) keep a sharp look out. 

With Indiana hovering near, 

Wboi wolf and beur and eaUmooit 

Were often tnTeling here. 

The boys were trained to honest wwk« 

The ^irlrt wero lea mini to »pin, 

Each watt ashamed to be a shirk, 

Oat of tbo houM or in; 

If tliey were living here and nour, 

I won<l«T what they'd think. 

When hired Bervante milk the cow. 

And lead the horse to drink f 

When bonnets only touch the head, 

Held fast the Lord knows where, 

An<I the old-fasliioned feather bed* 

Is now a thing bo rare; 

When girls can hardly keep their breath. 

Without a eereen or fan, 

And b<^ are frightened half to death 

At the mere sight of tan; 

WTien " seance circles " oft are found 

With music in the air. 

And old goiten go floating round. 

Saluting ereiy tbair} 

When tho^v were hanged as witdiea OMI^ 

Wlio made no such display, 

As many a man not deemed a dunce. 

May witneee any day; 

When comets fly, and no alarm 

Disturbs the busy mind, 

And in the shop or on the farm, 

We leave them all iK'hind; 

And though the earth doth overcast 

With ahade the lun or moom, 

Baeh dark edipee ie quidcly put, 

Aad Ugfat ia ihining eoont 

Oh that some artist had the power. 
With magic skill and grace. 
To give na for one paeeing Ihmv 
Hie eeenery of thie place, 
Before the band of toil had made 
A diange in grove and glen. 
Revealing now the forest ^hade 
Which veiled our fathers then. 
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The flowing rivers gently nui 

Unheeded to the eea, 

Unruffled by the touch of man. 

And bird mad llah were frM; 

No naenroir among the hills, 

Stored \ip tlio treacherous flood, 

To make the little flushing rills 

Like one dark field of cloud. 

The gmnite hiUsidet were Bot- flMii 

All written o'er with lies. 

Whereon a set of vandal men 

Had learned to advertit^e, 

And pills and plasters, bores and quacks. 

Who fkmrish so today, 

Were quickly net to makiiig tndcs. 

Or helped along their way. 

The music was the simplest kind. 

The melody of song. 

Not what the urtisU call refiaed. 

But somewhat over strong; 

Not OH the lark at Heaven's gate liBg^ 

Serenely, sweet and clear, 

The harp, with just a thousand ttrings. 

Gave out its mosie here. 

Li>g cabins flourished in the land. 

While carpets were unknown, 

When cJuth was mainly wrought by hand* 

And housewives made their own, 

And beans ftilflllcd their weddy vow 

As skillfully as men, 

\Mio pay their Mmooth addresses noW, 

Though fellows courted then. 

How rare and eurious to the mind, 
The etory of an «ge, 
A century before we find 

A Worcester County stage; 

When Haihlles were but luxuries, 

With pillions made to fit, 

Whereon some loving he and his 

60 eosily eonid sit. 

When none by ooadi, canal or rail. 

In comfort spent the day, 

But travelers through this WOOdsd vale 

So slowly made their way. 
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While Blackitoae, with whoM wpnaSt^ Ua», 
Thb Tallej im»w it fall. 

Perambulated throt^ tto 

TranHjMjrted by a bull. 

The germ of many ii ciatisic phrase 

Um buried long ago. 

Vkr, far beyond ear modern fuok 

Too d<»«'p for via to know ; 

But scbulara now who know so well 

Of Biackstone'ii steed bovine, 

Are never tronbled here to toll . 

The meaning of "Bullgine." 

Through busy yean* the race of Taft» 

Like b<H»«, brought home its store. 

Or like ao unadventuroua craft, 

StUl hugged the aeareet ehore, 

TO! moved bj a divine wwnmend 

Forbidding them to stay. 

Some Rcattered widely through the lend, 

And bravely made tbeir way. 

Though here the roots are buried deep, 

Though here the trunk ie strong, 

Yet far and wide the bmndiee eweep 

And help ttiie ewelling throng. 

On which the father ni the nee 

From his blest home on high, 

May pi7i> with bright and smiling face 

And a benignant eye. 

They greet ne from thn Qinaito Hilla 

And from the Stote of IfafaM, 

Vermont her loynl quote flUe, 

In eunshine and in rain, 

New York, though large, does not fofget* 

Nor Uliody, tliough she')* small, 

Connecticut remenibera yet, 

Ohio Icaowe ue all. 

We gather firmn the euany land. 

And from the prairied West, 

This homestead faeems ae calm and bland 

As Arnby the blest. 
And every rook, and vale and hill 
Which we iiave ioved so long. 
Joine with eadi eweetly singing rill 
In thie daj'e parting eong. 
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Sbvtimentb 

Though often called to the bench, this family is never 
required t<> answer at the bar." 

Respondeil to bv Hon. Alphoneo Taft, of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Mr. Preeident : Though surprised hj thia call to respond 
to the first toast, I thank you for the announcement in that 
toast, of a fact which cannot be disputed. The Taft^ have 
needed no advocate at the bar of anv criminal court in our 
country. They have wasted none of the time or money of 
the public by offenses requirin*]^ judicial invet*tipations. But 
this (lay is far spent, I have had my share of it. There 
are many good sfieakers here present. iVilow me to be silent, 
that their welcome voices may be heard. 

" Ah the Star of Empire westward take-s it^ way, it is 
gratifying to know that the family name keeps pace with 
the Western Star," 

Respon(le<l to by Rev. Lovett Taft, of Columbus, Ohio: 
The sentiment to which I am calle<l to respond, " West- 
ward the Star of Empire takes its way," is of somewhat 
doubtful application to myself. I hail from the capital of 
Ohio, and there we count that the Star of Empire has gone 
80 far beyond us that we are scarcely westward. Away on 
beyond the "Fath^ of Waters," its brightness and glory 
abides. 

But, seriously, the occasion that has eaUed us together is 
one of deepest interest I count one of the fortunate events 
of my life that I am permitted to be here today, to look into 
the faces of my kindred f enr of whom I have ever seen before. 
So many I What a privilege! I was rejoiced when I learned 
that this meeting was in contemplation. 

I was anticipating a Western tour for my summer vaca- 
tion, but when I was authoritatiTely informed of this meet- 
ing, T iinmerliately changed my plan, and said to my wife, 
** We will go East and be present at the Taft gathering; 
and here we are, glad and thankful. To see so many of my 
name is new to me. Tafts in Ohio^ like angers visits, are 
few and far between." 
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I was lH>m and rearwl in Ohio, and so niy wife; w<' are 
nativfs of thi* soil. Her pan-nt^* were the tirst joimxl in 
marriage in the city, after Cuiunibiis was locat^^l, in 1812. 

My calling; is that of a Methodist itinerant; hnv<> Ijeen a 
nifnilKT of the Ohio Annual Conference for twenty-two 
years; have lived in various portions of the State, and bring 
to you greet ingH from a few Taft^s in the central jM)rtions 
known to myself. Should we not derive some lessons from 
this oocaaion f We shall never meet again. This is the first 
and will be the last time we shall lo^ upon each other as 
kinsfolk in the flesh. 

How easy is the transition from this soeiie^ whei« one 
man's desoendants are gathered a great host, to that grander 
scene, where all the descendants of Adam shall he gathered 
for final approyal or condemnation. Now as then, sncoess 
or failure is individuaL 

He who has succeeded in the race of life now, or shall 
succeed, has done or will do so by his personal effort No 
loyalty of blood, however noble the ancestry, can supersede 
individual effort Thus in the things of the spirit 

He who gpains the true riches, and honor that comes from 
God, must himself be a worker together with Qod. Personal 
effort is the key of success. 

Our Heavenly Fatli( r wills our happiness and offers to 
US the blessings of the life that now ia and ni that which is 
to come, upon condition of faithful improvement of oppOP- 
tiinities. He has made the way plain to our eyes and pos- 
sible to our feet, and whosoever will may so nin as to obtain. 

How happy shall we be in that great gathering of the 
earthly family, if we are found of the number to whom the 
Father will sny, Well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast be^'U faithful over a few tilings. I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joys of thy I/ord." 
Life's labor finishf^l, life's great eiul acx-oniplished, we shall 
come from the four quarters of the earth and sit do\m with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, iu the Kingdom of God, to go 
no more out fort^'cr. 

That we, who are related in the ile^h and component parta 
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of one great family on eardi, may be also kindred in spirit 
and members of the household of faith, and family of God, 
heirs of God, and joint Heirs with Christ, is the devout and 
earnest wish of your friend and brother. 

In politics and statesmsinship, Lieatenant-Governor B. 
S. Taft, of Burlington, Vt,, will give ns a leeson." 
Responded to by LientenantrGovemor Taft 
Mr. Prct^ident. and (knowing no Ix-ttfT tonn to nse) 
Cousins: It has been said that one of the most important 
requisites for an after-dinner speech is an empty stoinaeh. 
T think it would be no easy task to eonvinee those that sat 
at the table where T did that I am in any condition to speak. 
I wa^ hunp'v, for I was a lon^ time coming; for thoufrh 
but a day's journey from here, it has Ikx^u over a week since 
I left home, ^ly neifrhbors bothere<l me so with questions 
tJiat I want(Ml to leave. They noticed by the 7iewspa[H'rs 
that there wa.« to he a crreat ^ratherin^ of Taft.s in this State, 
and (»ne p<^rt youujj man wantcil to know if it was eoin^r to 
Ikj at Charlestown.* A week or two since, at Providence, 
tlie Xew England reformed men had a meeting, and some 
BUggeste<l that place as the one where 1 was going; and when 
the Associated Press put an B in the word Dunkard, and 
thus made a national oonv^tion of Bmnkaids, they said they 
knew that was the meeting I was going to. Another young 
man inquired if we were expecting a largo gathering. I 
told him about a thousand, and he exclaimed, I declare I 
What a chance to start a firstdass lunatic asylum.'' An> 
other inquired where the meeting was to be^ and I told him 
in Mendon (up in Vermont we call evevything Mendon that 
ever was Mendon) and he wanted to know why the meeting 
was held there. I replied, of course, that it was in that 
town that our grandfather Bobert, the ancestor of us all, 
settled about the year 1670; he said, "What a fortunate 
thing -it would have been for the rnite<l States, if King 
Philip had happene<l around Alemdon about that year." By 
this time T thought I had heard enough, and without paying 

* Tbe looattoD of the MaamchiiMttt State PriMm. 
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tho ^nneftteBt regard to the tmth, I said to him that King 
Philip WM here very often, that he and ray grandfather 
Robert were grpat cronioa, that they hunted and fishr-d to- 
gether over all southern Masaachusotts and Rhode Island, 
and that on the old homestead down here thetie was pre* 
pen*o<l as a precious heirloom in the family a powder horn 
that '* Phil " gave our grandfather one day when out hunt- 
ing, as a token of his great respo<»t and esteem for the old 
genrleman ; and that the very spot whvre Phil pitched his 
wigwam when he came to visit grandfather was still in 
existence on the hauk-^ of Taft's PoihI. and if they did not 
lielieve it that they could cotne down hero and see the place 
itself. They said it nin>t l)e so, and rather than hear any 
more of their talk I left them. 

And 1 have come <lown here, not to talk about politics 
or sfatt >uianship. hut for three things: First, for my dinner; 
and in that 1 have succeeded l>eyond my most sanguine 
expectations. Second, to visit the homes of my ancestors; 
and yesterday I went to Mendon, and no true follower of 
Mahomet eiver approached the shrines of Mecca with more 
reverent and devout feelings than I when I dreir near the 
graves of four generations of mj ancestors. I felt as though 
I was walking upon holy ground. I was inclined to take 
off my shoes, and presume I should have done so, hut the 
blaokherry briars by the side of the road caused me to forego 
what mid^t have heea a sad experiment Third, I came to 
find out whether I was an Irishman or not; and I suppose 
the Judge has told us all about that in the part of his address 
which for want of time he has not given us today. I am 
certain that every one present looks back with pride to our 
progenitor, to whom, two centuries since^ these hills and 
valleys were familiar ground; and our pride will not be 
lessened by those who tell us that when one points back to 
his ancestors and boasts of his origin that tl^ best part of 
him is under the ground, nor by Tennyson, who says that 
" The grand old gardener and his wife smile at the claims 
of long descent" " Kind hearts are more than coronets and 
simple faith than Gorman blood.'' Physiological facts a»- 
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sure US that kind hmii» and simple faiths can be transmitted 
as well aa the gUttering tiara of tbe prhm, or the life Uood 
of a Norman nobleu 

I know the Koran readsy ^ Whosoever hath ancestors will 
derive no advanta^ from them with God ; " but why may 
not religious tendencies, and generous impulses, and an up- 
right character derived from one'a anceston, be credited to 
him in the heavenly books of the recording angel ! I there- 
fore glory in the fact that the blood of Eobert Taft runs in 
my veins, and am prouder of it today than I think the 
cavaliers upon the subject are to trace their pedigree directly 
back to Captain Kidd, Benedict Arnold, Judas Iscariot, or 
the apes of the ingenious Darwin. If they prefer the latter, 
thev are welcome to their family tree. 

In my younger days I thought the whole family of Tafts 
were in my fathers house, but one day I met a friend and 
he said to me, " There is a Taft girl in my house." I told 
him there were .several at mine. " But," ho said, " it isn't 
one of your sisters; she is a girl from abroad." So I went 
home with him, and to my utter astonishment I found a 
Taft that I never had seen or heard of before. So I knew 
there must be others besides my family; the first stranger 
one I ever saw is here today. She sits right over there 
(pointing at her) ; yon mig^t know she belonged to the 
Thomas branch by her good looks. Ah I I fear I shall have 
to change that statement for she is shaking her head at me 
as much as to say that she doesn't belong to that branch at 
all, bnt is a veritable descendant of Uncle Daniel. The 
thou^t then oocnried to me, where did we come from? I 
knew Taffe, as grandfather Bohert's name was sometimes 
spdt, was an Irish name^ and Taaffe a Scotch one^ I looked 
on the map and I found in Persia a city named Taft; and 
so possibly I thon^t we mig^t be Persians, and peiehanee 
the Doctor (Jonathan of Cincinnati) may trace us back to 
Darins, or King Cyrus. I noticed that in Austria there 
was a Count Van Taft; so it may be we are entitled to an 
Austrian origin. I knew my grandfather came from Men- 
don, and when I found in Savage's Qeneolegical Dictionaiy 
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tlnif K«)l)ort Taffe live*! in Mendon in 1682, 1 thought he 
mii>t have lx-«'u the Taft fn>in whom we spning." But while 
tiius s|Hx^'nhitiiic:. T met a friend who ^p<^»ke several languages, 
whose father, Gt-orge P. ^fan>h. tlie presi'iit United States 
minister at Italy, 1 knew was one of tht- irrentest linsrnists 
of mo«lem times, and T asked him from what nation 1 came. 
Hii said, judpiig by the name, I was a Wel-^iiman. This 
satisfifMl me for the time, and until T a><N'rtaine<i that his 
authority in the inatti^r \v;i-> thr nickHly ^lotlier (foose, that 
TalFe was a Welchnuin." l alfe was " somethinir else that 
it is not neeessary for me to rejx'at. I stated to tlir yoiinj; 
man that *' 1 once heard a lawver siiv that vour father e»>iil(l 

> » k 

lie in seve nteen lani^ini^i^ but without any hesitaiion I aliirm 
that you arc an improvement on the (»]d man ; you are a chip 
of thr old bl<K-k.'' I then p:ave up sjKvuiating and came 
down to learn what I could on the subject at this meeting. 

But a word for the Vermont Tafts. There may be some 
at this dinner that have an i<lea that we have no Tafts in 
Vermont, but it is not so; for when yo\i talk of larire families, 
go up there tuid you will l)e astonished at the nx'ords in our 
family iJibh'S. It tak<\s a ream of fo^dseap (H'casionally to 
kei'p the re<'ords of a single family; for instance, there was 
Gide<tn Taft. l)orn in I'xbridgi', March 2, 1770, who went 
to lluntiiiirton, Vermont, in 17!)S; he literally, like Enoch 
of old, iKL'at sons and dauj^hters, for he had born unto him 
thirty ehihlren. the eldest, Lydia, on the 10th of October, 
1794, when he was eight^tMi years of agi\ and the youngest, 
Ann 8., in April, 1S48, in his seventy-third year. Aa the 
Dutchman says, " How high is that?" 

The Tafts commenced emigrating to Vermoot about a 
oeatury since, nearly as soon aa any one did. 

** They came to the State when the town was new, 
Wlien the lordly pine und the hemlock grew 
In the plACe where the Ooart House stands; 
When the f>tunte<l ash and tlie alder black. 
The slender lir and the tamarack 
Stood thick on the meadow lands." 
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There are descendants of all the branehes in the State, and 
of four of th^ in the place whete I lesida I have found 
them living in every county in onr State save Grand Isle 
and Essex, the two having the smallest population, and I 
think that the fact that none of Uncle Bobert's or Grand- 
father Thomas' descendants settled in the two counties suffi- 
ciently accounts for the paucity of their population. 

But I cannot close without the suggestion of our duty here 
today, of taking scMne sfopf^ to provide a suitable monument 
to mark the graves and dwelling place of our ooiqmoa par- 
ents. Ilol)ort and Sarah Taft All that is required is a 
littlo orpin izjitioii, for I am eonfidont that the snins neces- 
sary can bc' raistHi at once bv simply letting the family know 
what is wanted ; and I sup^e^t a cy>mmittee the following 
names which have \>eei\ handed iniC: 

Hon. Velorous Taft, ITpton, Mass. ; Mr. Royal C. Taft, 
Providence, K. I.; ^fr. ^[oses Taft. Uxbridge, Mass.; Hon. 
Henry Chapin, Worcester, Mass. j Mr. P. W. Taft, Menton, 
Mass. 

And thanking you for your kind att^'ntion, I will simply 
say that when this family have another dinner, " may I be 
there to see." 

Note. — I have the names of twenty-five of the children 
of Gideon, and know some died unnamed, and I think five; 
but I shall have the question of the exact number dedded 
shortly. B. S. T. 

''Having heard from the bench and ezpeotiDg soon to 
hear from the bar, we expect now to hear from the Clerk of 
the Court as to the condition of the Taft dodrot" 

Kesponded toby Hon. Henry W. Taft, of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. President: I am so oonaoiouB that there are very 
many here far better fitted than I am to entertain this 
audience that I should fail to respond to your invitation, 
but that T do not wish to appear destitute of interest in this 
family gathering or unwilling to contribute my share to the 
oommon fund. 

The circumstances of my life make this an occasion of 
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especial intereAt to me. Im my boyhood, mj father and 
grandfather were the onlv men who bore the name of Taft 
in the two contiguous towns which formed my world, while 
the Smiths, the Giinn«», the Roots, and Graveses, and Hub- 
bards filled and pojisessefl the land. I remember that I was 
trouble<l that there were so few of iis, and feare<l that we 
belonged to some strange and w(»rn-<>nt race, astray it might 
be from some foreign fold, alien t<> the history and character 
of New England. But when I inijuiretl into the matter, 
they told me there was n<» immediate ])rospect of the extinc- 
tion of o\ir family name; that my great-grandfather had 
twenty-two childr(»n ; that his father had eightet^n, and that 
far to the eastward there was a region, how dim and distant 
it was to my youthful imagination, but glowing with oriental 
Veanty, where dwelt a goodly and nmneioiie offering of the 
raoe from which we sprung, bleeeed with flocks and hetds 
and an ahundanoe of good things ; so numerousy indeed, were 
they that over there in IJzbridge every man was a Taft, or 
it was at least the name of his mother or his wifeii Tet snch 
has been the fortune of my after life that up to yestesday 
I could count upon my fingers the names of all the Tafts I 
had ever seen, and today I feel like one who, after he has 
been kept out a great wldle, has been at last admitted within 
the family circle, and afforded an opportunity to beoMue 
acquainted with his kindred. I am glad to meet you all. 
I knew not that I had among my cousins so many fair 
women and brave men.'' As I look upon these thousand faoes^ 
I feel that I shall bear myself more proudly hereafter than 
I have been wont to do, because of my relationship to you. 
And now what can I say to you, beyond words of hearty 
congratulation and atfectionate greeting. Isolated as I have 
been from the great body of our race, I have no anecdotes 
of family historv to rrdate. I came here to learn and not 
to teacli, and I have been instnicte<l and delighted by the 
address tx> which we have listened, and which I am happy 
to be assured is t<> Im' preserved in an enduring form. I 
heartily second the suggestions which have been made, that 
this gathering should result in the erection of a monumental 
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stmcinre, and the oompilatiim of a family histoiy. We are 
■adly n^ketfnl <d tboae who have gpoe before ua. For 
about the apaoe of two ^eiieratioiia they live in oar memorieB, 
and we preserve their monuments ; b^nd this, for the moat 
part, we are ignorant of their characters and fortunes, often 
of their very names. Thia is nnphiloeophical as it ia nn- 
filial There is abundant reason why we should preeerye 
the memory of those to whom we owe oar existence, — ^who 
Rulxlued this land that it might be fit for us to dwell in — 
whose mental, moral and physical characteristics, transmit- 
tjH] to \\s in obedience to nature's law, ooutribute so largely 
to make us what we are todav. 

I fear after all we have said or may ^iay, of self-gratula- 
tion and praise, which tlie occa^^ion justifies, that in tho 
e6tfinati(»n of tlie world, we are not a distin^!:uish(^^ race. 
In this pre>ence I cannot forpjet tho fact that we have worn 
the judicial ermine with ability and grace, and laid it down 
unstained; that we have attiuned to •rul>eniatorial honors; 
that the poetrs' that is in our luiture ciinnot be smothered 
under a foreign name; that the Profile House and Point 
Shirley exist to testify to our succciivs, when our philautliropy 
leads us to attempt to satisfy the cravings of the inner 
man.'' That many of us have not been seated in the high 
places of power, filling the public eye and the public thought, 
is due, I conceive, rather to a modesty which has restrained 
self-assertion, and to the accidents of our relations^ than to 
any deficiency of moral or mental fibre. 

I can appreciate the honorable pride with whidi one may 
look back on a long line of iUustrioua ancestors. An alii* 
ance in blood, with men who have been eminent for their 
▼irtues and their talents — exponents and leaders of public 
opinion, famous in the council and in the field— ia not a 
light or valueless thing to one who recognizes the increased 
responsibility of him who cmnes of an honored historic race, 
and knows that his reputation rests upon his own character 
alone. If we cannot boaat that onra is such a race, all that 
I have seen or heard on this occasion, confirms me in the 
belief that we may justly claim a record of character and 
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seiTice, which in this republican land oonAtiuite a patent of 
tnip nobility. 

In a l('tt4»r written a^; l^iii: ap» as IS.'iS l>v the lato Fred- 
eric Taft, Esq., of r.\l)rid^('. tiirn nearly four score, he thus 
Slims up the family eharacteristiej* a8 the result of his own 
ol>s<T\'ation and the traditions of the past, I give his own 
quaint lanijinige: The ra<'e of Taft as a name has l>een 
remarkable f<»r its liahits of industry, economy, uiorality and 
giHKl citizenship both in Church and St4itc atfairs. as much 
80 a.s any name among us. It is very rare that a 1 alt has 
been carried to the Poor-HoiLse, or been called U4\>re au- 
thoritj on criminal actions." I accept this characterization 
as true, on the word of one whom the oldest among you will 
vemember, I think, aa a true Chrisliaii gentleman. I trust 
it may he as true today as it was forty years ago. I ask for 
no better descent, no higjber ancestral honors. If it he trm, 
it shows that our race helongs to that class which has made 
New England and the naticm possible in all their past history 
and their probable future; that material, out of whidi the 
massive f onndatioDS and solid superstructure of our political 
and social fabric were builded. It was the patriotic en- 
durance of this class, in and out of New England, which 
made us an independent nation ; it was the fortitude, the 
courage, the unyielding devotion of this same class which 
carried us through the conflict and saved the nation's life. 
The enlightened loyalty of our people was more to us than 
the wisdom of our state^en, or the skill and valor of our 
commanders. I'h rough the possession and exercise of these 
" habits of industry, economy and morality," this " good 
citizenship in church and state," our citizens have subdued 
the wildernt^s, found<^l new empires, and made the Ameri- 
can name and American institutions famous throughout the 
world. And if this republic shall ever perish, if our insti- 
tutions shall l>e essentially chanired in tlieir character, it will 
be l>ecause of the deteriorati(^n of wiiat, for want of a l>etter 
form, may be chilled the great middle class of our people. 
So long as this class remaiiLs preser\'e<l by sound morals, by 
habits of industry and frugality from the degradation of 
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poverty and vloe — savied also in the good Providenoe of God 
from tiie perils and temptations of sudden, ezoessive wealth, 
— earnest, enlightenod, conscientious in the assertion of their 
rights and the fulfillment of their duties^ our future is secure. 
Ab a nation, we may have our periods of depression and 
diaaater, but there is no difficulty whieh we ahall not over- 
come^ no peril which we shall not survive. If we are of and 
from this class, we may be proud of our lineage, proud of 
the share we have had in our country's fortunes, though our 
common ancestor bad no title to heraldic dovicos, no claim 
to gentle blood, and his foreign origin may be obscure or 
unknown. 

May this gathering, while it enlarges our aeqiiaintance 
and strtMigthens the chain whieh binds \ia together, strengthen 
in us also the earnest pur]>ose to cherish the manly virt.ues 
which we l)elieve are the possession of «>iir rac(\ and to fulfill 
with our iK^t endeavor all the sm-ial, moral and political 
duties which rest u|X)n To yon who have remained in 
the ancestral home, 1 desire to tender my grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the opportunity you have made for this pleasant 
and profitable reunion^ for your wise arrangements, your 
abounding hospitality. I am aura that those of ua who are 
atrangerB here, if we have ever thou^t TJzbridge a good 
place to be bom in and to move away from, are certain now 
that it is a blessed place to come back to^ and will go home 
with the resolve^ if life is spared, to make it the shrine of 
many a future pilgrimage. 

''As no family can be successful without spiritual aid 
and comfort, this family haa joined unto itself an honored 
son of ' Old Mother Mendon,' whose counsels, if well fol- 
lowed, will lead us into the right way.'' 
Bounded to by Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Providence: 
He claime<l to be half Staples and half Taft, and the 
Staples part of him felt rather small today while the Taft 
part felt glorious. He pitied anybotly who was not a Taft. 
He had felt some concern as to the birth of Ixobert, but 
finally came to the conclusion that he was a self-made man — 
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that be had neither father nor mother. Hunting up family 
history seeoied to him like traveling a weetem highway- 
first a carriage road, then a bridle path, then a squirrel track, 
and then np a tree. He hoped, however, that in tracing out 
this family hiatory, none of ita members bad been found 
" up a tree." 

Dr. R. M. Hattield, of Philadelphia, was introduced by 
the President, and delivered the following: 

My only right to be unth you and of you today rest^* on 
the fact that T had the gfK)d s<>nBo or the good fortune to 
marrs' *>\\o <•{ tin- iH-^t of tlu^ Taft family. I took this step 
more than twonty-fivc yt-ars apo, when I was a young num, 
and liavi; ncvor rejit'iitcti <»f it since, I congratulate myself 
on being in Uxbridp' t'xlay. Gatherings sucii as this pro- 
mote the sweet cbaritif^; of life and encourage the virtues 
by which families and communities are built up and estab- 
lished. The orator of the day, to whom we are indebted 
for the able and interesting address to wfaioh we have just 
listened, told us that it was not "a weaVness to appreciate 
the character and achievements of those who have preceded 
us, and to emulate their virtues^'' The appearanoe of the 
descendants of Robert Taft who are here assembled — and 
tfaery are indeed a multitudinous crowd " — ^ia such as to 
encourage the hope that the family has not degenerated. 
For two hundred years the Tafts have been diftiBguished 
by 'substantial virtues rather than by the eocentrioities ol 
genius. Honest and industrious, energetic and frugal, they 
have secured respectability and usefulness; and no wonder, 
for these are the qualities that win the battle ol life. I 
know not how it may be with the others, but my appieoiatum 
of practical men, the honest hard wotkers who bring some- 
thing to pas9, grows year by year, as my lonowledge of the 
world and of its needs increase. It is something to be a 
good dreamer or an eloquent talker, but it is far better to 
be a faithful and successful worker. Should I take on airs 
on account of the goo<l looks of the company I see l)efore 
me^ I should be like the fellow wbo boeated that Betaeiy 
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and he had killed the bear; but I am proud of my wife^a 
lelatiTea today. I do not reniipmber ever to have seen so 
large a oranpanj of well-dressed people together, with so few 
who have the appeanmoe of being slavea of faahion. I 
hardly see a yomig woman who disfigarea herself by the 
idiotic »tyle of wearing the hair — (banging ia the t^*iAni^l 
word that describes it, I think) ; and of the young men, there 
are few who have perfeotod themselves in the art of parting 
their hair in tlie middle. Straws show which way the wind 
blows, and the little things are often reliable indications of 
character. Many of iis are snr]>risod at tlie size of the 
present jratherinc:, hnt we lux'd not l>e, for the Tafts have 
been a prolific race from the first. And this is to be recog- 
nized as an honor to them and a blessing to the world. 
"Children are a heritage fnnn the Lord. Happy i** the 
man that hath his quiver full of them; they shall not be 
ashamed, bnt they shall speak with the enemies in the gate." 
Few of the signs of the tinies are more alarming than the 
statistical facts with regard to the small number of children 
now foimd in American families, especially in families that 
belong to what are known as the upper classes in society. 
I cannot, of course, go into a diaeaaeion of thia queation at 
ptmmt, and Mkhtb a promisoiioaa audienee. But let me 
Bay one thing in passing, and I would like to say it in the 
moat aeriouB and emphatic manner: The oondition of any 
country is deplorable indeed when ita inteUigent women 
depreciate the honors of maternity and undervalue the dutiea 
of domeatic life. Whatever other apherea of activity and 
UBefulneea a woman may find, there ia for her no pla^ like 
home. The abominable French idea that one or two ehO- 
dren may be very well, but that a large family is undesirable^ 
threatens to undermine the foundations of all virtue in our 
country, and to prove our ruin aa a people. Among all the 
benefactors of our race, there is no one for whom I feel a 
profounder respect than for tlie woman who is the mother 
of a large family of children, all of whom she trains to Uvea 
of honor and nsefnlness. The work ia one that requires 
betier qualities of head and heart than would suffice to make 
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a r<'sp<xtable President of the Unito<l StaU^, There has 
be* n lit* lack of prxxi old-fashioned families amoncr the Tafts. 
The tiv«' sons of Kobert Taft had forly-tive children among 
them, an average of nine for each familv. Jiidge Taft told 
us this morning <>l a venerable Imly who had borne fift<.>en 
children; and of Samuel Taft, of l\\bridg(% who had twenty- 
two children, most of whom liveil to mature years and were 
married. 1 thought that was doing pretty wellj but now 
Governor Taft comes along and reports a family in Vdmioiit 
ol Uiirty children, tlie last one of whom was born when tha 
father was seventy-four jears of aga But enon^ on this 
subject ; the Tafts have not been unmindful of the Divine 
command given first to Adam and Eve and afterwards re* 
peated to Noah and his sons: " Be fruitful and multiply, 
and refdenish the earth." May their descendants prove 
themselves worthy of such ancestors. 

We are reminded today of our indehtednees, and the in- 
debtedness of our whole country, to the old Puritan q^irit 
and influence. It is fashionable now in certain quarters to 
disparage these old Puritans, and to speak in contemptuous 
terms of their narrowness and bigotry. Undoubtedly they 
had their faults, but the men who now abuse are not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of their shoes. They were honest, 
earnest and stout-hearted men who live<l for a purpose, and 
left an inheritance to their children's children. Thev had 
few Iwioks and little time for the culture that is found in 
schools ; but they " trod Uie mountain-tops of thought," and 
grew strojig in communion with God. The Bible, the im- 
mortal dream of the more than half-inspired tinker of Brad- 
ford Jail, with a few standard therdogical works, constituted 
their libraries, lint thev found in these lMM>ks the se(xls of 
thought, and as they drove their teams afield, felled the for- 
est, and plante<i and gatliere<l their crops, they discussed 
questions of '* Fixe<l fate, fnx? will, fore-knowledge absolute," 
in a manner that would, T am afraid, cause grievous head- 
aches among many of the theological students of our day. 
" Old fogies undoubtedly they were, in the vernacular of 
young America, and unblecfied b^ many of our modem im- 
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provements. They had no daily newspaper, with its dis- 
gnsting records of vice and crimeii These Puritan fathers 
must have heen greatly wanting in the " general intelli- 
gence " of which we now hear so much. Everj' change in 
society is not an improvement, and it may ho. questioned 
whether much of the inf»>miatii>ii tliat is derived from the 
daily papers is not a curse rather than a blessing. The Paul 
Prv's of the press ferret out every scandal in private life, 
publish and ploat over and magnify it, until it becomes a 
nuisance in every family. H<>rs(^races and dog-fights are 
reported with a painstaking acxuinK^v that enables all the 
bartenders and stable-boys to keep themselves fully posttnl 
with regard to the performance* of the most noted blo<xl- 
horses and bulldogs in the countrj-. The records of indecent 
and unnatural crimes are full, and are written with an 
abandon that makes ihem a perpetual fountain of pollution. 
Our f oref atliersy and our foremothers too, ware fain to get 
along as best tliey oould without these advantages. And 
they not only lived in respeetability and comfort, but ihey 
reared families that have^ under God, been the builders of 
this nation. I have seen something of our eountry, all the 
way from the coast where the Pilgrims landed to tiie shores 
of the Paeifie. And you may take me blindfolded into any 
town or city between Boston or San Francisco and I will 
undertake to tell almost at a glance when the bandage is 
removed from my eyes whether the Puritan element is domi- 
nant in the plaoei The condition of churches and school* 
houses, the appearance of the people and of their homes, 
teU the story at onca If " glory is to dwell in our land," 
and our country is to continue unite<l and prosperous, we 
must hold fast to the Puritan Sabbath, the Puritan Bible^ 
and be* true to the God of our fathers. This cannot be done 
without intelligence and piety in the family, such as are 
found only where the wives and mothers are intelligent 
Christians. 

Thanking the friends who arrang(Hl for this pleasant gath- 
ering, I close with the prayer of the Psalmist, That our 
sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, and that our 
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daiightors may be as corner stones polished after sunilitude 

of a palace." 

" Tho (nlucators of our oonntrv arc entitled to the front 
rank in the march of proirross, and it is with c^immendable 
pride that wo intro<luoe as one of the Ix'st, Profeeeor S. H. 
Taft, President of Hninboldt College, Iowa." 

Responded to In- Professor Taft. 

Mr. Chairman and Kindre<l: It is not difficult to con- 
ceive of oin^nmstanot's when* it would l>e lv)th profitable and 
pleasant in res|X)ndincr f<> the sentiment ju.st read, to speak 
at length of the hi^h mission and measureless influence of a 
true e<lucator of the youth of our land. But this is not such 
an occa.sion, and I acc<'pt the sentiment with which my name 
is 80 pleasantly associated by the master of ceremonies as 
being praaented in this ootmeotieii simply to introduce me 
to this large family of Tafts» as one among many otheiB 
whose ohief attention is being devoted to the canae of Chris- 
tian education. Agreeing^ therefore^ with oor distanguished 
representative^ Judge Taft, of Cineinnatii that yon would 
rather hear of our family ftflFairs today than of other aul^ 
jects, I will speak as seems to me fitting tm this interesting 
occasion, which is essentially the biHsentennial celebration 
of the planting of our family tree in the New World* To 
me it is an occasion of veiy deep interest We have been 
drawn together, not by the bonds of old-time friendships — 
for we are met for the first time—but by those of relation- 
ship. This is not so much a reunion as a first union of 
those of kindred blood, coming from different directions, and 
some from a great distance, to meet and commune where 
Uved and died our ancestors, many generations ago. While 
there may be too much account made of birth and blood 
and name, there may also be too little account made of these. 
The ties of consanguinity are of nature's giving, of Good's 
appointment, and were designed not only to yield innocent 
enjo\TTient, but also to conduce to healthful social progress 
and moral growth. There are stages of development (or 
states of moral debauchery rather) in the historv of societv. 
where such a gathering as this might prove a curse instead 
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of a bleadng, by being ao devoted as to dim the moral and 
spiritual viaion of ita members. But not such will be the 
fruits gathered from tiiia meeting; for I am sore that we 
shall each desire to give and receive of our beat in thou^it 
and charaeter. Thoa doings we shall part on a higher plane 
than we met upon, and so shed upon eaeh other's fiitiue 
pathway the li|^t of Virtoous friendshipw Not tmly shall 
we make aeqnaintanee with eaeh other, but we shall leam 
of our anoestiy what many of ua oould not have known by 
any other means, and perhaps aid ouz relative of Ohio to 
round out and perfect his family tree. By many auoh 
knowledge is greatly prized. 

In illuBtration of thin, permit me to read from a letter 
jnst reoeived from my eldest son, written after learning of 
this intended meeting. He says: " I have just seen the 
circular relative to the meeting of the descendants of Robert 
Taft, to be held on the 12th. I very much hope (in fact 
I have no doubt ) you will be there. Tt seeim? to me that if 
T was a man. and wa.s able, I would not misa beiuir tbere 
for a gn^at deal." ( I would remark, by tbe way. that al- 
though ho speaks *>f himself as iKiiiij^ a boy, he is considerably 
taller than I am, and has just close^l a very successful term 
of teaching in th»- ujjper department of our village school.) 
He proceeds to say: " T suppose you will there be able to 
learn more reganiing the family tree than you have ever 
had oj>{iortimity to loam before, or may ever have again. 
You know I have wnsiderable curiosity to tind out all I cAn 
in that direction, and I hope you will be able to tell me a 
great deal that I may commit to writing, when you return 
home." 

There are doubtless many othersi not here today, not less 
interested in this meeting than the one from whose letter I 
have read. 

In reporting to this' meeting regarding the Tafts of whom 
I have knowledge, I have to say that they are industrious^ 
frugal, worthy citiaens» and were all loyal to the govemmMit 
during our late Civil War. In religion, they are Protestants 
of the Protestants, not only denying the religious authority 
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of the Pope, but aIbo denying the enthority of any eedesi' 
astioal body to legislate for the individaal in matters of 
belief, faith or oonscienoe: 

Mj genealogical report will be yetj brief, for the reasoa 
that my knowledge of the ancestral line ia limited. I re- 
member that Kasby once commenoed a leetme in Boston by 
gravely f>aying: "Ladies and Gentlemen. — We are all do* 
flcendcvl from — ^we are all deaoended from — grand parents." 
Well, I had learned that mtich, and was quite certain that 
the line extended much further back. If I had heretofore 
entertained any doubts on that point, what I see and enjoy 
today would altopnether remove thorn. My grandfather, 
Nathaniel Taft, settled in Richmond, X. H., in the latter 
part of the eightoentli century, where he resided until hia 
df'ath. He had a nnml)or of children. Ainonc: tho names 
thev bore were David. Daniel. Xathaniel, Knfns and Ste- 
phen, the last named Inung my father. His mother was 
grandfather's second wife. ^fy father and his brother 
David left New Hampshire and settled in Richfield, Otsego 
County, N. Y., in the early part of this century, whence 
my father soon moved a hiindre<i miles further west, into 
Oswcgt> County, N. Y. Uncle David had a niinil)er of sons, 
two of whom, Ferdinand and Nathaniel, also moved into 
Oswego County. 

My father married a Miss Vienna Harris, whose father, 
Stephen Harris, lived and died in Bidmiond, N. H. My 
parents had seven childrsn who lived to years of maturity — 
four girls and three boys— ^ but one of whom are still 
living. One of my brothers, Jerome B. Taft, whose name 
appears in the history of Kansas aa one of its earlier settlers, 
died in the autumn of 1863. 

In 1868 I married a Miss Maiy A. Bumhajm, of Madison 
County, N. Y., and in the spring of 1863 went West with a 
colony of over forty persons, and settled upon a tract of land 
in the Dee Moines Valley, which I purchased of the State of 
Iowa. Here I have since been at work building up a town 
and establishing an institution of learning. We have had 
six children, five of whom are still living, namely, four sons 
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and one daughter. My brother who is living, Lorenzo P. 
Taft, has a family of four daughters and one son, and the 
brother who dictl left one son, Wendell Phillips Taft. My 
four sisters are married, and all have familiet>. 

I trust I shall be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, if in this 
connection I speak of some incidents in my own history 
which, under ordinary circumstancetJ, would hardly bo ad- 
missible, but which the prci^eut CKvasion seems to warrant. 
We learn from the admirable historic address to which we 
listened this morning that our great progenitor, Bobert Taft^ 
was an active participant in a colony enterpriM^ in con- 
neetion with wbieh lie boii|^t and sold much kmd, built 
bridges, made roads, and bore other burdens incident to a 
pioneer lifei 

It aeema that all unbeknown to myself ^ I have in the ovder 
of Divine Pnmdence been repeating the history of our 
family in the line of colony work, mneh the same as was 
being enacted here two hundred years ago; for as already 
remazfced, I to<^ with me to the distant West a company 
of friends, bought a large tract of wild land, and entered 
upon the work of building up society, in the course of whieh 
it fell my lot to open up roads, construct bridges, build mills, 
and dispose of numerous pieces of real estate. The county 
records show that I have sold over cj|^ty farms and more 
than three hundred pieces of town property since oommeno- 
ing this colony enterprise. This work lias not been all sun- 
shine and prosperity, but instead, want of means with which 
to do, losses by floods, severe trial, exposure and sickness, 
have dimmed the lipht of many a day. But at no time have 
I been bon^ft of that hope and strength which comes of an 
assurance that I was doing the work to which T had been 
appointed to God. The burden would have been lighter 
could I have known, as I now do, that like and severe ex- 
posure had been the lot of our great progenitor whose mem- 
ory we so sacredly cherish today. 

The family history which I have given, taken in connec- 
tion with the numerous descendants of Robert Taft here 
assembled, who represent a still larger number not here^ 
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wamnto us in eangratuktiiig ourselm that our familj does 
not belong to the number which are running out became of 
their self-impofled flterility. That this is true of many 
families is painfully evident. On this subject an able 
scholar and careful ohsen^er. Dr. Xathau Allen, of Lowell, 
said, in an address delivered in June last before the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society : It is safe, we believe, to state 
that the average number of children to each marriage has 
diminished nearly one-half since the present eaatxuj com- 
menced." And he further adds: If this decrease is con- 
tinued another hundred years in the same proportion as in 
the pa>»t. it will, in all pmbability, remove tbem (the old 
Xew England stm-k) from the staare. Their ret^ml will 
exist only in histx>rA'. Here, in this (|uiot. ijradual de<'line 
of population, is one of the f^ravest problems of this age." 

Well, Mr. Chairman, tbat impeachment does not apply to 
the Taft family, and T am glad of it. Am I told that little 
or no credit is due tlie male line, in which the name de- 
scends, since the mothers generally bore other names? 1 
answer that tlie large numlj^-r here prt^sent Ix^aring other 
names than Taft, but in whose veins tlow the blood of our 
common ancestor, maintains the reputation of our family 
for vigor. And then I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it is not creditable to our side of the bouse that we 
have been Mb to select and possess ourselves of such good 
and noUe wives. And now, lest I he misundentood. I 
desire to say a word to the husbands present; and I hope 
those absent, as also husbands yet to be, may hear of what I 
say. Of course, I don't want anybody but the family to 
hear, as it is altogether a family matter of which I speak. 
Among the f uncti<Mis with which Ood has endowed husband 
and wife, theve is none hi^^ier or holier than that of repro- 
duction. By its ezeroise the earth and the heavens are 
peopled. Surely a partnenhip from which is to be derived 
such priceless dividends ou|^t to be one of strict fidelity 
and abiding peace. And now that the family tree has taken 
such deep root, and spread so widely its branches, may we 
not properly in the lutuie give even more thought than in 
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tlie past to the quality of the fruit which it shall bear! 
Husbands ought not to require of their wives to go too fre- 
quently d<ywn to the gateway of death, whence they bring 
baek our hoiueliold treasmea, but be careful diat oonaenting 
harmony obtains in all the rdationa of wedded life. Then 
and only then can be attained the felicity of which Emerstm 
sings: 

" From the pair is nothing hidden ; 

To the twain is nau^'tif fmbiddenj 

Hand in hand the c<>iiiiati<-a go, 
' ET«ry nook of nature through; 

Each for other were they born; 

Eaeh the other beat adorn.** 

I will add but a few words more. The growth of our 
family tree has been hopefully vigorous and promises well 
for the future. We need not concern ourselves to settle 
the question as to whether we originally anceiided from the 
lower forms of animal life or have deecendeil from a state of 
angelic perfection ; for if from the former, then have we made 
noble progress upward ; and if from the latter, the evidences 
warrant us in believing that we are making our way home 
again. Let us remember that there is given to mankind a 
surplus of vital fon'e l)eyond what is nei'essarv for the per- 
formance of the ordiiiarv functions of life, and that the use 
made of this surplusag:e determines the destiny of individu- 
als, families and nations. If devot«'d to self-<lisoipliiK» in 
knowledge and virtue. s<> as to find <'xpres8ion in noble acts 
and high ainii^, then does its posi^cssor walk the pathway of 
the just, which grows brighter and brighter to the perffrt 
day; but if devoted to seltish ends and merely animal pb as^ 
ure^, then does it lead down to moral corruption and sj>iritiial 
death. Mav it be ours to come into such harmonv with the 
divine order, and such virtuous relationship with each other, 
that the spiritual breezes of heaven, as they breathe throng 
the branches of the family tree, may make still sweeter 
music in the future than in the past, and thus make glad the 
hearts of men and angels. 

I offer in ccmdusion the following sentiment: 
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Our Family Tree — ^Removed f lom old Eogbuid, two hun- 
dred yean a|^, and planted at no great distanoe from Ply- 
month Rock : May it continue to gather strength and beauty 
from eadi soooeeding oentniy, and yield such fruits of 
vigorous, virtuous man and womanhood that the approbation, 
of the good and the fuvor of heaven may ever rest upon it, 
causing it to extend its roots and multiply its branches 
through all «>niing tunc. 

Dr. Jonathan Taft, editor of a professional journal in 
Cincinnati, was called upon to respond to this sentiment, 
and did so in an eloquent manner, as follows: 

Friends and Kindred: From this day and occasion will 
rise a growing interest in our ancestrv; we will desire to 
know Tiiorfi than liitliorto of thoso who have gone before lis, 
those from whom we liave r(vei^•e<l a pn'cious inheritance. 

Until within comparatively a n-eent |X'ri<xl, scarcely any 
attention has been given, so far as I am aware, to the gene- 
alogy- of the Taft family. The reason for this may not be 
very clear; it may Ik* suggested, however, that the motives 
that hav<» moved (►ther families to this line of invest iixut Ion 
have not l>een looke<l upon with favor by our own jn-ople, 
or it may be that, being a (juiet, unostentatious and ease- 
loving people, with a desire to avoid prominence' or special 
notoriety, they have been content to pursue the even tenor 
of their way, without much thought or knowledge of those 
who had gone before. For tiie first active efforts in de- 
veloping the genealogy of the Taft family, we are indebted 
to the late Peter R. Taft, of Cincinnati, the venerable father 
of our orator of this occasion. Judge Alphonso Taft. His 
attrition was directed to this work many years ago; it is 
one in which he took much interest He had a great desire 
that the work should be perfected as far as possible, and in 
the work of this day we have evidence that his mantle has 
fallen to a large extent up<m his son. 

The study of genealogy is exceedingly interesting; it gives 
a dear insist into things that would otherwise escape at- 
tention. It tends to give a broader and more expansive 
view of our common humanity. Its pursuits should not, 
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and indeed cannot, have for ito object the elevation of one 
family or name above others, nor {or the purpoiBe of making 
. invidioiis compariaonB; nor is it worth the pnrsuit for mere 
peeuniaiy consideration. Occasional inBtaniwB have oconrred 
in which there was promise and hope in this direction; the 
realization from snoh sources, however, has been so rare 
that they fail to produce effect upon any intelligent minds. 
I have never heard a suggestion that thrro was a possibility 
of anything of the kind in stoie for the Taft family, or any 
brandi of it 

^or is genealogy worth the pnnnit for the maintenance 

of some supposed social or class superiorily, for upon close 
inspwtion it will be found that nature has, upon the whole, 
not IxM^n partial in the bostowal of her gifts ujwn mankind. 
It is iniy>ossible for any in this age to establish or maintain 
spwial ca-to, or class based upon family or upon those who 
have gone l)ofore. In this country, here^litary and arbitrary 
class lines have disappeared and are fast fading away 
throughout tJbe world. 

But it is interesting and instruetive to make a retrospective 
examination of the generations of onr lineage as far in the 
past as possible, that we. may nx'ognize, properly appreciate 
and improve whatever of distinctive and to us common in- 
heritance we may have received from our ancestors. Hered- 
itary traits, characteristics and qualities of goodness are of 
far more importance and vahie than those temporary ont- 
croppings of character evolving striking examples of either 
physical, mental or moral greatness. 

As we study the history of an individual with a view of 
ascertaining what he was, — ^his circumstances and surround* 
ings, his resources and his influence, what he accomplished 
and the elements of success, — so may we study races and 
families. In our own family not much has been done in a 
genealogical direction, and less has been done in biographical 
and historical elaboration. Doubtless much of the lattw 
that would be valuable and interesting has, widi the roll of 
years, passed beyond our reach ; but let us hasten to gather 
and put upon record that which remains, that those of the 
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future may stand in ekMer prozlmily to ub tJian it is pos- 
sible for US to stand with those who have gone before us. 
For what we are able to gather of a historieal nature, to> 
gether with the inheritance of i^jsieal, mental and moral 
endowments from our anceetors, we should be truly grateful. 

In the history of our family, I know of very little, indeed, 
of a prejudicial charaetor, scarcdy anything to ca»t a stain 
upon the uame. Our ancestors have not transmitted to us 
a leeord Uurred over with deeds of crime and disgrace ; the 
records come to us with as clear a page as that of the best 
families of our country. How the present generation will 
prefv^rve this record clear remains for us to decide: may 
that which is written of us be as free from taint as that which 
oomes from them to us. Physically we have received from 
them a ^thimI inheritance; hv this 1 do not mean that we are 
as tlie piants of old, nor that we outlive all other pe<iple, but 
ol>*;<'rvarioii warrant^ me in the assertion that our people 
have a remarkable fre(*<lom from many of those disabilities 
and predispositions that attach in a marked degree to a very 
large projmrtion of the human fiiniily. Our ancestors doubt- 
less possessed a physical endowment eqiialetl bv few and 
8nri)assed by none. The record of their longevity and ex- 
tent of their families bear ample testimony to the truth of 
this statement. A large number lived from seventy to ninety 
years, and many families numbered from fifteen to thirty 
children. 

The present generation of our family will exhibit a free- 
dom from taint and hereditary predisposition to diseases 
that is very rare indeed. In many families the seeds of 
disease are transmitted from generation to generation^ as a 
never failing inheritance, producing untold suffering, both 
physical and mentaL And thus it is that many ^milies 
maintain an exiatenoe only by a ceaseless battle with these 
inherited disabilities; and many families, and even racesi 
have become extinct We should be happy and grateful 
that such is not our inheritance. Very rare, indeed, have 
been the instances in which undue appetite and passion have 
held domination over any of our name and kindred. The 
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ooDUDon vion, the indulgenoe and practice of which defttroj, 
have not heen inherited nor practiced, neither hj oar an- 
cestors nor by those of the piesmt generation, as they un- 
fortunately have been by many others. 

Since we have received so noble and precious an inheri- 
tance^ let it be transmitted to those who come after us, as 
pure and untarnished as we have received it; and let our 
lineage become purer and stronger in its onward course 
through the generations to come till it shall stand disen- 
thralled and redeeine<l from disease, suffering and premature 
dissolution, and death come only as that traiisition hv which 
we shall pass from this life to one of grander and higher 
activities. 

Dr. Taft was followed by Prof, W. O. Perkins, of Boston, 
who spoke as follows: 

Fri< Jvelatives: I consider myself most fortunate 
in haviiijr been honore<l witii an invitation to Ix^ present and 
partici[)ate in the festivities of this occasion. Although I 
do not War the faniily name, I am proud to say that the 
bkxxl of ]{ol)ert Taft runs in mv veins. In the countries 
of tile old world, people pride tJiemselves upon their an- 
cestry and the distance into the past to which they can trace 
^mr family name. In some eountries the oldest son in- 
herits the property and title, if any, and the family history 
is kept unbrdcen in many cases for centuries. When the 
American colonies were figjhting for independenoe, a young 
Norman qprout, from France, had the impudence to write 
a letter to General Washington, wherein he offered himself 
as a candidate for king in Korth Am^ca, and the principal 
argument that' he prssented in his own favor was that he 
could trace his family name farther back than William the 

Conqueror. 

In this Gountiy of democratic ideas, instead of worship- 
ing our ancestors as the Chinese are said to do, we are apt 
to forget from whom we are descended. The excessive ac- 
tivity, both of brain and muscle, the constant removal from 
the East to the West, the vast amount of territoiy of which 
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the ooimtry is oompoeed, and the ahnost endless variety of 
pomiita open to all, oongpire to separate aif^t of. Many 
penona do not know who their greatgrandfather was, 
and have either f<wgotten or never knew their grandfather, 
and they never seem to have the remot<«t idea that their 
relationship extends beyond the limits of their own imme- 
diate family, or uncles, aunts and cousin? of the first defrreo. 

Now and then a nmior ia set afloat by some hungry 
lawyer or pretondod fortune-teller that an estate of several 
million pounds storlinc is stowcnl away somewhere in old 
England ready to be distributed among the John-^on or 
Brown families in America. Then there is a HchkI of cor- 
respondence from the Johnsons or Browns from all over the 
oountrv'. But the expwtation of iK^coming suddenly rich 
usually ends in learning sonietJiing of their ancestry and the 
whereab')Uts of many of their numerous namesakes. 

Probably there is a large fortune somewhere ready for the 
Taft family, and as soon as it can be ascertained whether 
our primogenitor was an Englishman or Welshman, a Scotch- 
man or an Irishman, I shall eaqpeet to meet ym all in TJx- 
hridge tQ nceiTe ovr share ci the inheritaneeu 

In eoontries like England, where society is made up of 
strata of caste or daasy the ehildrea are eipeeted to move in 
the same dass and follow the same ooeapation as their par- 
ents. If a man hladbs boots, probably hia progenitor of one 
thousand years ago was a boothladc; if his ancestor was a 
lord, he reitains Uie same title althongh a blockhead. But 
in this country every occupation and profession is open 
alike to alL The highest honors may fall upon the head of 
a rail-splitter. A tanner becomes General of the Army and 
President of the Kepublic Although our honored ancestor 
was a carpenter and a farmer, I observe before me, among 
his posterity, those who have become eminent in nearly all 
the learned professions, in various business piirsuits, and 
who occupy positions of public trust with credit. Sound 
common sense, integrity of purpose and unflinching perse- 
verance appear to be prominent traits of the family; and, 
in view of these characteristics^ the tendency to long life 
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and to rear large families, which indicate vigorous consd- 
tatioiu, I am of the opinion that the Taft family ia a ridng 
one. 

On the Taft side I am of the trihe of Benjamin, the fifth 
Bon of Robert — the seventli generation. Seth, grandson of 
Benjamin, had nine children, viz. : Prudence, Rhoda. Xaomi, 
Stephen, Hannah, Benjamin, Seth, Jr., Daniel, and Henry. 
In 1790, Stephen, with his sister Pnuleiiee, went from 
Mendon to Woodstock, Vt., and settled in the i>lace now 
called Taftsville. The other brothers and sisters, except 
Henrv. soon followed, marrietl, and settle^l in the vicinity. 
I do not pro|)oso to pive yon a liistorv of this branch of the 
family, or pronounce a eulogy' u\Km any of its menil)ers; 
but I will speak briefly of some of the incidents connected 
with their settlement in this, then, new country. 

Some years ago, in Ohio, I saw a tree of the Taft family. 
Setii was represente<l on a short stump fmm the branch of 
Stephen, cut short off as though he had died without chil- 
dren. But I assure you that this was by no means the case 
with Seth or his children, or his children's children. With 
the fear of God before their eyes, they gave heed to the 
injuneticm to go forth and multiply and repleniah the earth. 
The conntiy waa new and covered with treee, and if they 
eonld do little else at first, they oould do ae Ethan Allen 
told the British admiral ihe Vermonters did when aaked 
what they could raise. We build school-honses and raise 
men, sir.'' These pioneers were men and women of aterling^ 
upright character, and their influence was felt in the com- 
munity and upon all with whom they came in contact 
Stephen built the first dam across Quechee river, on one 
side of which he erected a saw-mill, and on the other a shop 
for the manufacture of scythes and other edged tools. Dan- 
iel in due time suooeeded to the business^ and by his skill 
and industn,' made the " Taft scvthes and axes " famous. 
But Judge Taft, in his admirable address, has made so fit* 
tinL' H reference to this part of my subject that little more 
need be said. Daniel was the representative man of this 
branch of the family. He had a fine personal appearance, 
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quite tall and rather portly. Hd was possessed of a most 
pleasant and ^nial disposition, was skillful and industriotis 

in his busino>5s. and so honest that his word was as good as 
a draft on tiie hank or the records of tho town clerk. What- 
ever " rnclo Dani**! " said was taken for law and gospel. 
Neitlier Daniol nor his brotliers took a verv active part in 
politics, hut Daniel was for many years a justice of the 
peace, and representtnl his touii in the State Legislature. 
Daniel had threie sons: Daniel, Jr.. Owen, and Paschal P. 
When the sons arrive<l at majority, the firm of D. Taft 
& Sons " was forintnl, the business enlarge<l, and a ftnindry 
and machine shop ad(le<l. The sons have occupied positions 
of trust in state and town matters, and continue to do so, 
except Owen, who died in 1860. Daniel died in 1857, aged 
seven tv-nine. 

The childfen of Seth, Jr., rmaomA from the locality, and 
I have not been able to learn where they ara 

The uaters all raised large familieB, who with their ohil- 
dren and ohildren'a ohildvsn, are moetly living in the Tieinily. 
Hy grandmother, Hannah Taft Peildna, lived to see sixty- 
two grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. She died 
in 1862, at the age of ninety-one years and six m<mths, and 
the other sisters lived to the ages of ninety-fonr, eighty-eight 
and eighty-four. Several of the grandchildren of Hannah 
have risen to distinction. Mr. Edward Vang^n, a sncoessp 
ful lawyer, is American consul at Ooatioook, Canada. Kr. 
H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, is well known aa a mnaical author. 
Mr, J. F. Perkins has won a world-wide reputation aa a 
vocal artist, and occupies a position as primo basso at Her 
I^rajesty's 0\wra House, I>ondon, England. This branch of 
the family has always l>een loyal to principles of liberty and 
human right,-*, and wlu n the Star and Stripes were strudE 
down at Fort Sumter many of them threw themselves into 
tlie contest, and some of them laid down their lives that the 
Union might live. 

I have heard that our progenitors in the distant past were 
Quakers, but there are no traces of Quakerism now. I 
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think, homwsTy that the mml of the deseendants of Seth 
iiieline towaid9 a liberal belief in religious matten. 

I trust that this occasion will furnish another emmple 
of the proof of the sentiment: " Ikhold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." 
Our dwelling together will be of abort duration, but truly 
pleasant; and may we improve the opportunity of forming 
an aoqnaintance with our kindred which ahall result in 
friendly intercourse in the future. 

" The heaviest Taf t of whom we have any record holds the 
County of Worcester in his mighty grasp. Having been 
for a dozen years or more the aokiiowlodirfH] liead of the 
county, it is confidently believed that the county id not much 
ahead of him.'' 

Hon. Veloroiis Taft, of Upton, rofspoiuled. He didn't 
know why bo wa^* called npon. nnU s-; it was l)eoansc all who 
had prece<led liini were professional men, and souw one was 
wanted to represent the coimnon stock. The Taft.s in his 
town were not spe<H'h makers nor politicians, but there is an 
office* they nin to, — that of Overseer of the Poor. They 
were not talkers, but if there is anything to be done they 
can do it. 

. Stephen 8. Taft, of Palmer, hoped this occasion might 
not he an oasis in the desert of time, hut that annual gather- 
ings of the family should be held in the good old town of 
Uzhridge. 

CoL H. 0. Taft) the worthy chief marshal, was called for, 
hut did not respond, probably owing to the duties of his 
position requiring his presenoe elsewhere. 

Henry G. Taft answered to The Selectmen of ll3d>ridg^'' 
and said that he was proud to be even at the " tail end " of 
the present hoard. He thought the toastmaster, in calling 
for him to speak, must have felt as he did when he used to 
go fishing. He would start out with the detennination to 
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oatch a large ntring of big fisli, but before he returned he 
was Batisiiod to take all tho small ones that would bite. 
Believing this to be the eaaey he excuged himnelf fnm. makiiig 
further remarks. 

Reuben E. Dmlge waM the last speaker. He explained 
the relationship existing bet\*'een the Taft and Rawson fami- 
lies, and invited all relatives of the latter to attend the re- 
union to be held in the city of Worcester. 

Oil motion of Hon. Heniy Chapin, it was voted that the 
thanks of the gathering be extended to Jndge Alpbonso Taft 
for his yalnable addresB» and that he be requested to fanush 
a oopy for puUieation. On motion of Hon. Veloroas Taft^ 
a vote of thanks was also extended ten Judge Chapin for his 
admirable poem, and a copy requested for publication. 

The parting song, written by Judge Chapin, was song by 
the select choir and congregation, accompanied by the band: 

Thf numnier breezes play 
I'lKm this festal day, 
VVbeu cbildren coiue 
To gntt the father-land. 
To elaep eadi other^ hand, 
\Miile lovinKly they Stand 
Near the old home. 

Home where the fathete dwdt» 
Home where the loved onee knelt 

At noon and evo: 
Like hirdlinps to tlieir nest, 
Thjr offspring come to rest, 
And OB thy loring hreaet 
Rieh gariande leave. 

Along this beauteous scene, 
This valley fair and green, 
The riTer flows 
Beeide whose gentle stream. 

On many a t4»nder theme, 
We sit and fondly dream 
In sweet repose. 
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Our father's homo, farewell; 
Thy n&me with us shall dwell 
Where'er we roam. 
To tbce our gifU wo bring. 
To the^ our hearts shall cling, 
While oft otir lips shall ting: 
(iod bless our home! 

At the suggestion of the committee of arrangements, the 
chaiman appointed a meeting in the Unitarian veetrj, in 
the evening, fov the purpose of fonning a permanent organ- 
ization. The exercises in the tent then eksed with the 
benediction, pronounced bj Bey. Lovett TafL 

Puisnant to the call of the President, a meeting was held 
in the evening, at which the following officers wore dhosen 
io fonn a permanent organication: 

Preeident— Daniel W. Taft» of Uzbridge, Mass. 

First Vice-President — ^Hon. Alphonso Taft, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President — Lieut-Qov. R. S. Taft, of Bur* 
lington, Vt 

Secretary — Charles A. Taft, of Uxbridge, Mass. 
Treasurer — Hon. Velorous Taft, of Upton, Mass. 

The officers were empowered to fill any vacancies which 
might occur. 
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